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Foreword by the Author 


HE unexpectedly cordial reception accorded to “Pioneer 
Tales”— which was published in 1938 — was so encour- 
aging that it led to the beginning of the present volume 

which should interest the same type of readers who have said 
they appreciated that book. It was a mere collection of separ- 
ated articles, whereas the present book is a more connected and 
consecutive production. It has occupied several years in its 
gradual preparation, but, even so, could have been made more 
complete had not other duties growing out of the war and the 
incapacities due to failing health interfered. 


I had three separate friends in mind to ask to write a sort of 
introductory preface to this book, anyone of whom would have 
been ready and willing to do it — all warm friends of the vears 
and men whose names are widely known in Nebraska. They 


were my business associate and partner in the publication of 


the Scottsbluff Star-Herald, Harry J. Wisner; the governor of 
the state, Hon. Dwight Griswold; and the chief justice of the 
supreme court of Nebraska, Hon. Robert G. Simmons. All are 
western Nebraskans. The choice —largely by chance — fell 
upon the gentleman whose kindly remarks follow in the next 
article, and I assure him they are appreciated. 


“Fifty Years of Yesterdays” is not wholly an accurate title, 
for more than fifty years of life in the North Platte valley is 
involved. To be exact when this volume is expected to be 
released, fifty-eight years have elapsed since the establish- 
ment of the embryo village of Gering and the foundation of 
the Courier and myself, which were synonymous events as will 
appear in the context. 


While written in the general form of a personal biography, 
it will be observed by the reader that the real purpose of these 
pages is to record the actual history of this region rather than 
to feature the life of the author. Much will be included as a 
matter of faithful history with which the writer had no con- 
nection. I believe that in general it will be found a reliable 
record of the chief events of the years since homestead settle- 
ment. If there are errors or inaccuracies they are the result 
of a faulty memory or other unintentional mistakes. No word 
of malice has knowingly been used in these pages. Characters 
who are mentioned have been recorded with fairness so far as 
we can recall. Many persons who have had a part in the his- 
tory of the period are not mentioned, some no doubt who should 
have been. With these introductory observations, the story 
is now presented to a public which we hope will treat it as 
kindly as possible. 
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Dedicated to the memory of those hardy 
souls, whether named or unnamed in these 
pages, who had their individual parts in the 
process of making this semi-arid valley blos- 
som as the rose and become the most pros- 
perous and populous part of the state — and 
especially to those who have been my personal 


. associates in business and otherwise and the 


long list of faithful employes who have shared 
my daily labors for more than half a century. 
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ROBERT G. SIMMONS 
Chief Justice Nebraska Supreme Court 


HE NORTH PLATTE VALLEY of Nebraska has been - 


developed to its present high estate within the lifetime 

of men and women now living. It was settled by immi- 
grants from eastern Nebraska, from other states and from for- 
eign lands. They brought with them the age-old cultures, relig- 
ions, ideals, arts and sciences, and the training of head and hand 
that had been theirs in their former homes. Some came with 
traditions of a freedom that they had known; others with a 
hunger for liberty that was a driving force in its attainment. 


These settlers had certain qualities and aspirations that 
were common to all. They had an inborn and deeply imbedded 
love of the soil. They sought economic stability. They were 
determined to secure and keep political independence. They 
did not fear privation and hardship. These were obstacles to 
be overcome in the toughening of citizen making and state 
building. They were not afraid of the future and did not seek 
to limit its opportunities in order that their own burdens might 
be eased. They contributed these qualities to the fabric of our 
citizenship and remolded them into the accomplishments of our 
American way of life. They were God-believing folk, and that 
faith was the unifying principle upon which they found a com- 
mon accord. 


Here they found a “lovely peace” in which to live. They 
built homes, established schools, churches, hospitals, houses 
of government, and all that they might better serve the common 
good. Towns grew, businesses were established and indus- 
tries developed. Here they tilled the land, diverted the water 


from the streams, discovered the secrets of the soil and bent. 


its productive powers to their will. 


They not only developed farms and ranches from wild 
land, but here on the land, the product of their lives and the 
life they lived, they brought forth a new race, descendants 
from many races, all Americans, and yet of a particular strain, 
Vigorous, self-reliant, stable, not spoiled by prosperity and 
unwhipped by adversity. 


Nature was not always kind. They met the fury of many 
a hard, biting winter and the searing heat of many a summer. 
There were the scourge of plant and animal diseases, economic 
and social maladjustments and disasters. Mistakes were 
made. By these difficulties they were tested. They faced 
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them with the philosophy of a pioneer mother of this valley, 
who, when troubled clouds hung low, would often say: “Well, 
son, we must keep on keeping on.” They persevered and 
triumphed. We of this day are the beneficiaries of that which 
they accomplished and stand charged with the duty of “keep- 
ing on.” 


The history of a community, state or nation is the story 
of the life of its people. Many have contributed to the build- 
ing of this valley; few, if any, can write the story with the 
knowledge, the ability, or the purpose possessed by the author 
of this volume, A. B. Wood. 


For 58 years he and his family have been a part of this 
valley and its people. Through personal contact, many organ- 
izations, the pages of his weekly paper, the “‘Courier,” and as 
a senator in the legislative councils of the state, ‘“‘A. B.” has 
quietly but actively exercised an effective leadership, always 
far enough ahead to set the pace, but never too far to lose 
touch with others. Fighting fairly and openly for what he 
believed to be right and always maintaining the respect of 
those with whom he matched skill. His family has been 
an integral unit in this growth and development. They too 
have received benefits and given in many ways, just as now 
they serve with distinction on the home front and in the armed 
forces on the nation’s battlefields. 


Many of us who grew to manhood in this valley are deeply 
and lastingly indebted to “A. B.” for help, advice and inspira- 
tion. He faces the setting sun with cheer, courage and an 
abiding spiritual faith. As a last act of labor and service he 
has written this history of our valley and its people. We, 
who know him best, express our deep appreciation for that 
which he has done in this volume, and commend it to you who 
have known our story or seek to discover it. 
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If This Were a Novel 


NCE UPON A TIME, trudging along beside a heavily 

laden spring wagon of the western type along a slightly 

rutted prairie trail road were two young men and a 
girl. It was on the last Lord’s day of April in 1887. They 
had just emerged from Wright’s gap through the Wildcat 
range on their tedious northwesterly route from Sidney. 
The span of ponies which drew the vehicle were distinctly 
native, maybe weighing 900 pounds each, and there was 
little difficulty for the pedestrians in keeping pace with them 
as they skirted the base of the bluffs to their south and 
neared the top of the saddle between the mountains and 
two bald bluffs which loomed up on their right and from 
which they could glimpse for their first time the wide ex- 
panse of Cedar Flats — early name for Gering valley now 
well nigh forgotten. 


The road was a long one from the historic frontier post 


town of Sidney — here dusty —there sandy — and betimes © 


rutted, but for the most part it followed the direct beeline 
course. Only when detours were not easy was it deeply rut- 
ted, since users merely started a new track when the wheel- 
churned trail broke through the virgin sod and began to 
blow out or became too choppy because of the iron-hard 
roots of nigger-wool. A few venturesome grangers had 
just begun to occupy the area the previous year. Their 
source of supplies was yet Sidney, and they traveled along 
the straightest line between two points save where natural 
obstacles compelled the roundabouts. 


The wearied pilgrims noted at frequent intervals vast 
colonies of prairie dogs in “‘towns” acres in extent where 
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the impudent little rodents stood upright on their own 
mounds of dirt, chattering and staring until the passers by 
came nearer, when they would disappear with a flick of 
stumpy tails into their underground habitations. Here and 
there a_ solemn ow! blinking blandly and mayhap a rattle- 
snake gliding along and mysteriously vanishing before you 
could reach it and rid the earth of the west’s No. 1 enemy. 


Past humps of dwarf sage brush, heaped about with 
Ppyramided mounds of sand and dust; the never-ending 
prairie freckled with myriads of buffalo bones and range 
cow skeletons white and stark against the greening spring 
velvety buffalo grass and curly black root. Now and then 
a circular pit marked the spots from which the western winds 
had blown out soil after repeated wallowing of bovines of 
past and present. In the swales tall spears of wheat grass 
waved like rye. 


On the left towered the majestic bluffs of the Wildcat 
range, serrated by deep canyons, on their sides and summit 
dotted with pine trees and richly interspersed with cedars 
of luxuriant green, and as the tiny caravan mounted the 
topmost spot on the divide between Creighton and Cedar 
valleys, a still wider expanse of open prairie came into view. 
Yonder was a silvery thread in the distance which marked 
the course of the mile-wide North Platte river which was 
to become the salvation of the daring settler after its waters 
had been harnessed into human control. Ahead the moun- 
tain range seemed to turn back toward the stream and term- 
inate in a rugged and massive promontory known then as 
now as Scotts Bluff, presenting the appearance of some segre- 
gated weatherbeaten medieval castle. 


Otherwise the view was unbroken by visible sign of human 
habitation. No fences, no roads, no forestation in the entire 
valley which lay outspread before them. Only by dint of 
much pointing and careful sighting could one or two far- 
away objects be discerned as sod houses, which their neutral 
tint made well nigh indistinguishable. The bizarre bluffs 
of Wildcat range, the huge promontory beyond and the dim 
landscape of a smoother area on the other side of the distant 
river was all. Yet as beautiful a sight then as today, save 
that it has been embellished by the enterprise of man to a 
point of higher civilization. True, there were scattered here 
and there small herds, sometimes as many as a dozen to- 
gether in a group, of cattle grazing over a virgin area whence 
their cattle baron owners were so soon to be banished. 
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IF THIS WERE A NOVEL © 


Such were the collateral conditions which surrounded the 
three plodding pilgrims on that day more than half a cen- 
tury ago. Their identity should be explained, not that it is 
entirely necessary, since the reader has probably hazarded 
one guess already. The driver was a young homesteader 
named James Laugharn, who had been sent to Sidney in part 
to pick up the second youth. The girl, largely incidental to 
the story and but once more to appear in these pages, was 
blonde young Kate Preston, who came to make her home on 
an eighty-acre land filing which had somehow been left open 
in the earlier filing period. True, she worked at the Cour- 
ier office much of the time until the following December, 
when she made final proof, departed and whether she now 
be living or dead the author does not know. 


The second youth was the writer of these lines, who then 
had little thought that he was destined to spend more than 
an average lifetime in the shadow of old Scotts Bluff and 
to be privileged to have a part in well nigh every civic move- 
ment during a marvelous period of stupendous development. 
On the democrat wagon were all his worldly possessions. 
Most important of all were the three or four boxes and crates 
which contained a typical frontier printing equipment, and 
for which he was in debt to a complacent Chicago printers’ 
supply house in the sum of $145 —the total invoice having 
been just a hundred dollars more than that amount. It might 
be interjected here that no material was included for job 
printing, a commercial press coming several months later. 
Its quantity may be conjectured when it is added that the 
wagonload, and a small one at that, also included a lot of 
grocery supplies for the first store, as well as a fair sized 
trunk for each of Laugharn’s passengers. 


With this foundation laid, let us go back to the beginning. 


Something must be told of the earlier years which led up to 
the inception of this valley history. 
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Important to No One Else 


S THIS VOLUME is frankly a personal narrative, and 
though an effort will be made to weave into it pri- 
marily the history of Gering and community and 

Scotts Bluff county in general, it is necessary at this junc- 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


ture to account for myself. The personal element could not 
be kept out of it, nor is there any reason to feel especially 
modest about it, since there were few of the earlier things 
in which some part did not fall to my lot. No undue stress 
will be placed upon that phase beyond the facts needed to 
regiment my personal knowledge. Whatever my record as 
a citizen has been, it must speak for itself. 


Clayborn Wood, my father, who was afterward known 
and signed his name as Clay Wood, was born in Pike coun- 
ty, Ohio, on January 10, 1836. He died at Agency, Iowa, 
on January 8, 1879, having lived but 43 years. According 
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FATHER AND MOTHER WOOD 


to papers which formed the basis of a special act of Con-_ 
gress passed in July, 1890, giving mother a pension of $12 
per month, his death was an indirect result of army expo- 
sure while a civil war soldier. 


Father and mother were married at the home of General 
Asa Butler, with whom she was staying in St. Louis, Mo., 
on April 24, 1864. That is whence came my name —al- 
though I have never known just who General Butler was 
nor how he derived his title. The place and the street ad- 
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IMPORTANT TO NO ONE ELSE 


dress of the owner is found in casual correspondence left 
among the few papers of my mother. It indicates that my 
mother, who like my father, was a young Ohio teacher, was 
living at the Butler home and that father came west for the 
express purpose of making her his bride, the event taking 
place at the Butler home. 


The romance which culminated in the wedding of Clay- 
born Wood and Jane Warren had its inception in a civil 
war incident. Clayborn and his brother, Wilson Shannon 
Wood, were Union volunteers in Co. C, 33rd Ohio infantry, 
enlisting under the earliest call in July, 1861. They were 
sons of John Wood, who evidently died many years before 
the civil war began, for my grandmother, Elizabeth, had 
again married a man named Lee, at least father had a young- 
er half-brother named Tom D. Lee, who came west in later 
years and died about 1910 at Ottumwa, Iowa. As father 
died while we children were yet young, our ancestry on his 
side is largely an unknown quantity, save that, from child- 
ish memories and rhymes about the names of the Ohio rivers, 
we believed he lived south of the town of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and near the Scioto river. I was able in 1940 as mentioned 
below to locate the places where he lived as a youth, near 
Omega, in Pike county. We found, and still have, numerous 
school teaching certificates among his papers, which had been 
issued in Ohio, and that he wrote not only various secular 
articles but also ““News from the Front” to the Ross County 
Register, published at Chillicothe, is attested by a number of 


‘faded clippings. 


Much more information has been compiled and will shortly 
be in print relative to mother’s ancestry. Jane (Warren) Wood, 
born in Delaware county, Ohio, Oct. 25, 1840, was a daughter 
of David and Sarah (Jones) Warren. David Warren was a 
son of Thomas Warren 2d and Margaret (Milner) Warren. 
Thomas Warren 2d was a son of Thomas Warren list, whose 
birth record, although incomplete, shows he was a Pennsyl- 
vanian (York Co.) and a descendant of Welsh parentage. 
Thomas Warren 2d is listed in D. A. R. annals as a soldier of 
the Revolutionary war. 


David Warren, who migrated from Ohio to Iowa about 1850, 
was a Civil war soldier in what was known as the “Greybeard 
Regiment” recruited from Iowa in the Civil war from men of 
elder ages. Thus I know of two civil war and one revolutionary 
ancestor. My children can boast these and also another 
revolutionary ancestor on their mother’s side of the family. 
One of my earliest childhood recollections was the quietude in 
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the little log house in Wapello county, Iowa, where grand- 
father’s body lay in his coffin and mother held me up to look 
upon him when I was six years old, in February of 1871. My 
mother, too, left behind her teacher certificates and letters 
from kindly school directors who testified to her ability to 
preside over schools which were apparently rural. 


In 1940, wife and I stopped over two days in southern Ohio 
enroute home from a general trip which had included my 
attendance at the national republican convention in Philadel- 
phia. We visited the little community of Omega in northern 
Pike county, and south of Chillicothe, as above mentioned, 
where father’s boyhood had been spent. We also located the 
youthful habitats of both my wife’s parents, and even saw 
the little church at Schooley station where they had been 
married. Incidentally, we met members of the Claypool fam- 
ily, her paternal ancestral family. Two of the Claypools have 
been democrat congressmen from that district—one was at 
the time of our visit, which included Washington, although he 
went down to defeat in 1942 as the New Deal began to manifest 
signs of its ultimate repudiation. 


Wilson Shannon Wood sickened and died while in the Un- 
ion army in December, 1862. By a letter found as a cherish- 
ed memento among mother’s keepsakes, it is shown that she 
had been engaged to marry him. The letter is that in which 
father wrote to her as the affianced of his brother, appris- 
ing her of Uncle Shannon’s death, and next in the chain of 
development with no intervening explanations or clues was 
the fact of their marriage, about two years later. Who can 
say now what occurred during the intervening years or how 
the acquaintanceship ripened and grew into romance? In 
any event their life together until its last year or so was an 
ideal one, though filled with work and struggles. 


Mother never forgot her first love, for the second son, my 
brother, Edgar Shannon Wood, now living in Gering, bears 
his second name, and an infant son born still later was eall- 
ed Wilson, but died when only a few days old. Father seem- 
ed to defer to his wife in naming the offspring, witness my 
own given name of Asa Butler, and the given names of our 
sister, Margaret Searle (now Mrs. Ed W. Sayre), who was 
named for a relative on our mother’s side. Mother’s death 
will be carried in the story of early Gering. 


From St. Louis my parents came to Wapello county, Iowa, 
where Grandfather Warren had settled. The latter gave 
them a small tract of 134 acres in section 9-71-12 at the edge 
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of the little frontier town then called Ashland. The deed 
is still in my possession. This was before the Burlington 
& Missouri railroad came through southern Iowa, and after 
Ashland had become quite a little town, with a large brick 
hotel, a number of stores and a “seminary” well going (i 
which I believe father first taught in the west). 


Whether father built the little two-room log cabin or not 
isn’t clear, but, whether he did or not, I can faintly remem- 
ber him adding on a shed lean-to. Well indeed should I, 
for one evening as he came through an intervening door 
after working out there he kicked out an iron wedge used 
to hold it shut and to this day a faint scar still marks the 
spot where the wedge struck my forehead while down on 
the floor trying to peek through. 


After teaching a number of years, father was elected 
county superintendent. Like most civil war veterans he 
was an ardent republican and his friends in Washington 
township went to the county convention at Ottumwa and 
nominated him, which was then equivalent to election. Our 
advanced notions of non-partianship hadn’t developed then, 
neither as to the educational positions or the judiciary. By 
way of passing remark, it has never seemed to me that either 


the non-partisan idea or the primary system has elevated 


the standard of public officials materially. 
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Memories of Childhood 


HILE YET LIVING at Ashland, which has now van- 

ished, save for a district school, a rural church and 

a well maintained cemetery, we lived the usual life 
of small children, attending school, rambling the nearby 
woodlands and doing all the momentous things which seize 
the childish fancy. Perhaps my earliest memory is that 
already mentioned, my mother holding me up to look into 
the casket where lay the remains of Grandfather Warren. 
Another equally distinct, is of lying in my small trundle 
bed as a group of riders clattered along the road who had 
evidently attended a political meeting and perhaps were full 
of liquid, as well as political, enthusiasm. As vividly and 
distinctly as if it were yesterday are remembered their 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


voices yelling “Hurrah for Greeley!” That may fix it as 
the fall of the Grant and Greeley presidential campaign. 
Many the time that memory comes to my mind, almost 
always along with a recollection of the famous remark the 
great New York editor once made, “‘Go west, young man 
and grow up with the country.” It did not of course then 
mean anything to me, nor did I until later years reach the 
point of following that advice. 


In a sense Mr. Greeley also bears a sort of godfather 
relationship to the North Platte valley where most of my 
active life has been spent. He it was who established and 
advertised the colony at Greeley over in Colorado, and set- 
tled the surrounding lands with young farmers whom he 
encouraged to begin the practice of irrigation. Since the 
idea of artificial watering was then new in America, though 
as old as Egypt, and since the progenitors of the first canals 
along the North Platte were from that portion of Colorado, 
there is a sort of connection there which helps one to 
measure out some gratitude to Horace Greeley even at this 
belated day. Another honor to his memory is the condition 
under which every town lot in the town he founded was 
deeded under ironclad conditions forever banning the legal 
sale of intoxicants in the original town. Extension of its 
bounds, undercover bootlegging and pretexts of divers sorts 
have probably shattered those restrictions repeatedly. 


My education began in Ashland. Had my parents both 
lived, and had their fortunes permitted, my recollections 
of their mutual attitude toward education impel me to assert 
that every one of their children would have been not only 
sent through high school but undoubtedly given higher 
education. This is because of father’s constant devotion 
to study himself and by the fact that mother after his death 
exhausted every possible resource to keep us all in school 
until she was impoverished. 


Well enough is remembered the first day mother sent me 


off to school about a couple of blocks distant — had there — 


been blocks. Her admonition was to come straight home 
at noon, but as most of the other pupils brought their lunches 
and the intermission period was largely spent in play, I stay- 
ed also, proving myself then as disobedient as have been my 
own children and grandchildren sometimes since. The time 
must have been in the middle of the term, for there was snow 
on the ground. There was a deep ravine there, I still insist, 
although several subsequent visits as an adult have failed to 
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MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD 


locate it. Sliding down the bank of this ravine on a board, 
somehow I fell off in such a way that my left leg was brok- 
en. Taken home, another memory is that an aunt came into 
the room where I lay as a rebellious patient, whom I recall 
screamingly ordering to get out and stay away. 


The old town of Ashland, having failed to secure the rail- 
road, was slowly decaying. Between our home and the school 
building was an old cellar above which a brick building had 
stood and great masses of broken brick were deep around 
the hole. Old man Mingus, who owned the place, wanted 
that hole filled up and he also wanted the brick cleared away. 
His ruse to get this done reminds me of some of the expedi- 
ents whereby Mark Twain depicted his Tom Sawyer as get- 
ting work painlessly and cheaply accomplished. Mingus 
simply set up a tall post in the center of the cellar, and by 
some device inspired the youngsters to begin throwing bricks 
at it. Really it was fun and no doubt most of the rubbish 
went into the hole just that way. That result isn’t remem- 
bered, but. enjoyable participation in brick marksmanship is 
one of my clear childhood memories. 
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The Old Home Town 


S A RESULT of father’s election to a county office, he 
moved into the little town of Agency, that town being 
only six miles distant and closer to the county seat. 


‘It was the station on the Burlington railroad, a few miles 


northwest of old Ashland, which had gotten the railroad 
that Ashland expected. Failing to become a railroad town, 
Ashland had already dwindled and even when we left it was 
largely deserted. As a locality it still survives, but with 
no semblance of business. The cemetery however, continues 
to grow and is beautifully maintained. Since Grandfather 
and Grandmother Warren, Father Wood and other relatives 
are buried there I have visited it several times. 


. Agency was originally called Agency City, but the second 
word has long since been amputated. It was so called be- 
cause of having been the location of an Indian agency in the 
days when the government had the Sac and Fox tribes to 
deal with as settlers came across the Mississippi. The grave 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


of friendly Chief Wapello, who must have been a good old 
soul, is a shrine there to this day, he and some other Indians 
being buried alongside the grave of Major Beach, early 
Indian agent, and other whites under a dozen huge stone 
slabs, each lettered with inscriptions showing that amicable 
relations must have existed. 


While early teaching certificates indicate that father was 
fairly well educated, he was not a scholar in the dead lang- 
uages. Perhaps there was a reason for it beyond the fact 
that he was naturally studious, but about this time he made 
himself a Latin scholar by home work. At any rate he 
did much night work in that effort, and the fact that he 
gradually lost his sight was ascribed to this strain. Before 
the end of his second two year term he became totally blind, 
and he died just as he would have begun his third term. 
Our family physician later made an affidavit (when my 
mother later made a pension application) that an attack of 
measles while in the Ohio volunteer regiment in the civil 
war had not only affected his eyesight, but was also a pri- 
mary cause of his death. The pension was not granted at 
that time, however, and it was not until Mother Wood had 
joined us in Nebraska that a special bill was passed by con- 
gress giving her one. Our congressman was then George 
W. E. Dorsey of Fremont, who introduced the bill and se- 
cured its passage. He did this at my Solicitation. 


I may digress here entirely from chronological order to 
say that he also did me another good turn by having me 
named as census enumerator in the census of 1890, the first 
taken after Scotts Bluff became a county. It was an easy 
job. There were not so many people then as later, and I 
listed most of them when they happened to be in Gering. 
In handling all the county south of the river it was only 
necessary for me to make three or four country trips. In. that 
early period, it was a matter of pride that I could claim to 
know every man, woman and child, even the names of their 
saddle horses and pet dogs, in the North Platte valley be- 
tween old Camp Clarke and old Fort Laramie. The census 
pay, about $200, was a godsend —cash money — and actual 
money was scarce. 


But back to Agency. My life was probably rather normal 
there, however full of adventure and interest it now seems 
to me. Mother had her home property clear, fortunately, 
and she managed to keep us all in school, by sewing mostly. 
I know none of us were much help to her. As the oldest, it 
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THE OLD HOME TOWN 


is now easy to realize that although still young, I could have 
done more. Even after I began to earn small amounts by 
going out on the farms to work, picking apples or cherries, 
by cutting wood or spading, my unthinking selfishness led 
me to use it all for myself. 


It is hard to confess, but better late than never, that per- 
haps mother never knew what became of small coins from 
time to time which she kept in a teacup in the old cupboard. 
Nor can I resist recording where those coins came from 
and to give belated credit to the Odd Fellows of the little 
town, who from time to time gave strawberry socials, soon 
after which there would be more coins in that teacup. Is 
it any wonder that when the opportunity came in later years 
my name should be found on the charter roll of the Gering 
lodge? Or that I regard this fraternity as one of the most 
charitable because of that recollection? — although the out- 
side public there and in many cases through the years never 
knows of its benefactions. 


One memory has left the impression in my mind that 
father was some sort of a district or state officer of the 
Odd Fellows lodge. He was often called upon to make Odd 
Fellow talks. One time I remember going with him to the 
train to meet Schuyler Colfax, who in 1869-1873 had been 


vice-president of the United States. As is well known, Mr. 


Colfax was one of the organizers, perhaps the founder, of 
the Rebekah branch of the order. His visit to Iowa had 
something to do with that. The memory is so hazy that 
no detail can be given. 


Through grade and high school days so much happened 
of so little importance that it would be foolish to try to re- 
count it, and it would be out of order in this book. Suffice it 


to say that the usual boyhood sports were no great part of 


my life. Interest in ball games or in fishing or hunting 
wasn’t in me. The literary societies, dramatic efforts, band 
practice — those were all right. I was an omnivorous read- 
er, and the Youth’s Companion was kept coming to me. A 
full set of Sir Walter Scott’s novels and some of the right 
books were available in the school library. At the same 
time, there wasn’t an issue of Beadle’s Dime Library and 
similar blood and thunder publications which I would wil- 
lingly have missed. Jules Verne’s prophetic fantasies were 
especial favorites. 


The school board of the little town had in earlier years 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


purchased an old fashioned Ruggles job printing press and 
a small amount of type at the behest of some superintendent 
who had ideas along that line. This Ruggles press was a fear- 
ful and rugged monstrosity. I have sought many times to find 
some information or a picture of it because of its odd construc- 
tion, wholly unlike the Gordon or other platen presses of today. 
The rollers carrying the ink went all the way around the cyl- 
inder, inking both the type form which was clamped to the 
cylinder, and also the cylinder itself, which served as the ink 
distributor. This superintendent had gone his way and the 
press and the room it occupied had long been idle, so after 
going into high school I sought and was given permission to 
use it. At no time in my life, as far back as can be remembered, 
was there any personal uncertainty as to my future avocation. 
When aged perhaps six or eight years a font of toy type had 
enabled me to print, a line at a time, little papers with pages 
maybe four by six inches. 


So the use of this little printing plant in a small class- 
room on the second floor became my office and during the 
two last years in high school a four-page paper, two columns 
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to the page, was issued regularly, called “The Quill”. Bound 
volumes of it are in my library now. Within the last year 
some good housewife back in lowa found a copy of “The 
Quill” stored away in her attic, over fifty years old, took it 
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THE OLD HOME TOWN 


to a nearby newspaper, which made quite a story of it. No 
displayed advertising was printed, but the business men of 
Agency, and a few in Ottumwa, ran “pay locals’ which 
brought five cents a line and probably provided me with the 
few dimes it took in those days to have a high old time at 
the ice cream or strawberry festivals. 


I was thin and pimply as a youth. Older boys in the town 
(one in particular who is long since dead) used to keep me 
eternally scared. Tuberculosis was regarded as certain death 
then, and they told me my time limit on earth couldn’t be 
more than 25 or 30 years. Maybe that was what scared me 
into joining the Methodist church, really the only one there, 
my parents being members of it. For a short while the 
Sunday afternoon class meeting wasn’t without my “testi- 
mony” — could repeat it now word for word —but I soon 
backslid. A person who is “hell-scared” isn’t apt to hold 
out. However much of a Christian my present professions 
have made of me, it is the result of deliberate study and a 
conviction that it is the safest kind of a life to live, both 
from the standpoint of this life and of that which is to come. 


Music and dramatics, the latter largely in connection with 
school activities, provided interest. Dozens of school plays 
of which programs and bills still exist may have accounted 
for my later interest in fairs, Chautauquas and lyceums. 
Even at the age of about 16 the older group took me in as 
“endman” in a minstrel show. Incidentally, if it is not 
mentioned in proper sequence, very fair minstrel groups 
worked up good programs in young Gering several times, 
on one occasion going “on the road” to Harrisburg and 
Kimball. As to music, singing and drumming in the Agency 
band was its boyhood extent. Years of band work in later 
years, but on a different instrument, attest its attraction, 
and throughout my life and te this day singing is a delight. 
The church choir provides me a seat even yet, but any solo 
work which requires practice is refused. 


One of the symptoms of old age is garrulity — talking too 
much. Memories of their own younger days have a fasci- 
nation to most people, and it would be easy to reach back 
into the shelves of recollection for material sufficient to 
make several books. This period can have but slight interest 
to others, and the necessity for paring it down tw size will 
no doubt lead me to eliminate many a page —which gave 
me huge pleasure in writing —in order to provide room for 
history of the valley. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 
V- 
On My First Payroll 


FINE YOUNG WOMAN finished high school in Agency 
just one year ahead of me—“Flo” Sage, who had a 
male friend in Ottumwa, our county seat, a town then 

of about 15,000. ‘Well can I recall asking her if she thought 
Tom Kirkpatrick could get me a printing job there. Just 
how the approach was made or just how she prevailed upon 
her friend to do it is not a matter of record, but a few days 
thereafter she told me to make an application to the Courier, 
the daily paper in Ottumwa, using his name, which was done. 
He had evidently paved the way and I began work there as 
a general office boy and “apprentice” printer for $5 a week. 
This was in the spring of 1881, and my job was to be for the 
vacation period, then to school for the winter and going back 
again the following spring. 


I bad worked through the previous vacation at the little- 
Agency shop, getting at the end of three months a new suit 
of clothes — how vivid is the thrilling recollection that, in- 
stead of a promised $5 suit, when Charlie Best took me into 
the Wheaton & Smith general store, he bought me instead 


_ an $8 suit, and told me he wished he could afford to hire me 


right along. So, going to work at the Ottumwa plant for $5 
a week seemed a princely salary. But of that sum $3 a week 
was paid for board and room, at a boarding house which 
father had made his stopping place while serving as county 
superintendent. Ere it is forgotten, it seems worth making 
a record that my first purchase, after saving enough, was 
an Elgin silver watch. It cost $18 and believe me plenty of 
shopping around was done. As an Elgin testimonial the 
record should show that the timepiece gave service for many 
a year. It probably could be fixed up yet, and for old times’ 
sake that may be done some day, for it is around somewhere 
to this day. 


I was known as “Erastus” in the Courier plant and the 
earliest recollection of personal publicity was a jocular men- 
tion of that watch made in print by “Dick” Warden, the city 
editor. He seemed to have a liking for me. Soon he was 
calling on me to write a regular bunch of Agency items, and 
within a few months he began to assign me other writing 
duties, even having me “‘make the trains” for personals of 
people’s comings and goings. Also, the salary began to in- 
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ON MY FIRST PAYROLL 


crease, possibly due to Warden’s friendliness, he being in 
charge of the payroll. I was errand boy, janitor and all around 
“devil” in all the trade term implies. 


In the meantime, proficiency in type composition earned 
me a “case” at the scale price of $10.50 a week. Type set- 
ting in those days was a tedious process. The first thing 
in the morning, a printer spent an hour or so filling his case 
by “throwing in’ type from the previous evening’s forms. 
Not able to recall now what speed in composition I actually 
did acquire, but it was fast enough. It also fell to my lot 
to have the want ads and markets to set, as well as the 
special duty of setting the editorials written by Major Hed- 
rick, the editor and owner, whose manuscript was a dismal 
scrawl something like that reputed to old Horace Greeley, 
whom tradition asserts could not decipher himself. News- 
paper men will understand the passing reference to the 
wantad style of those days, which was fearful and wonder- 
ful. Freak arrangements, letters bunched up to form larger 
letters, borders made up by hand out of various characters, 
were fashionable. This was on the wantad page only, of 
course, where display type was not used. Those were the 
days of “gingerbread” type, twisted rules and profuse use of 
ornamentations. It came natural to me. Never in my life 
have I claimed much more than average literary ability, but 
always have known that I had the printing knack. My head 
is not unduly swelled in professing to have been a good 
printer. 


Perhaps it was in recognition of this fact that after hav- 
ing worked on the Courier for a year or so, a Summons came 
to me to call at the front office. This came by letter at a 
time when I had gone home to Agency to get over an attack 
of measles. The foreman of the job department, which was 
on the third floor, had resigned, and an offer of the job to 
succeed him came like a clap of thunder from a clear sky. 
It was to carry an increased salary plus a small percentage 
on the aggregate receipts which would be based upon the 
volume turned out by myself, one job printer and a young 
lad whose chief duty was to feed the foot power job presses. 
That was glory for me, and probably I was a ate swell 
headed over it. 


However, my rejoicing was to be comparatively brief. 
About a year later, the owner wanted my job for a nephew 
who came back after “tramping it” over the country, as was 
the accepted habit of most printers those days. Unless a 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


printer had put in about so much time ‘on the road” he was 
net a finished printer. Anyhow, I was fired, as there was 
then no “‘case” vacancy in the news room downstairs. 
During the year of job foremanship I came into contact 
with two men, each of whom came near changing the whole 
tenor of my later life. One was the manager of the Morrell 
packing house, for whom we did much job printing, and he 
proposed to make me a sort of sublimated manager of their 
uptown meat market. This was not accepted because it 
didn’t appeal to me. Parenthetically, I never even killed a 
cat or cut off a chicken’s head, and never to this day and 


- date more than half a century afterward has a brute life 


been personally taken by me, save perhaps a few snakes. 
If the offer had been a factory office position, it might have 
been accepted. 


The other man was Colonel Pete Ballingali who built the 
Ballingall hotel, also the old Ottumwa opera house, and was 
president of the Wapello county fair. He liked the premium 
list we printed for the fair, also the show printing done in 
the Courier job room, and he too made overtures to me re- 
lating to the opera house, saying I seemed to have a flair 
for things theatrical. Ottumwa was a good show town. I 
had already somehow become the correspondent of the New 
York Clipper, a weekly paper which was of the current style 
then approximating what the Billboard is in later years. 
All the big road shows hit Ottumwa because of its routing 
possibilities. Ballingall recognized my “pass” issued by the 
Clipper, although in those days printers could gain admis- 
sion to shows almost anywhere by showing their composing 
rules, little steel contraptions which went out of the picture 
after the advent of the linotype. So for several years I saw 
the famous actors of the day —two or three at least every 
week, not to mention the immortal P. T. Barnum in person. 
Some are recalled: Joe Jefferson, Fay Templeton, McIntyre 
& Heath’s minstrels, Clara Louise Kellogg, John Drew, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Ellen Terry, John McCullough, Byrne Bros.’ 
“EKight Bells’ —and this list could be multiplied a dozen 
times. The love of printer’s ink likely kept me from being 
in the show game. 


My rooming house was next door to the city hall. One 
night I was awakened by a commotion and had the experi- 
ence of seeing a man lynched on the gas lamp post in front 
of the city hall. An inebriate had shot and killed a police- 
man and an infuriated mob strung him up near the spot 
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where he had committed his crime. On another occasion, 
I helped load the fire engine on a flat car and accompanied 
it to my home town Agency where the largest building in 
the town was burned to the ground. Incidentally it was the 
building in which the printing office that was the scene of 
my earlier labors had been housed, although the newspaper 
had suspended publication. Its equipment was taken to Ne- 
ligh, Nebraska, to found a paper which is still published 
there by the Best interests. 


After being let out by the Courier, a job as reporter- 
printer was offered me on the Saturday Evening Press, a 
weekly paper. Having determined to be moderately candid 
in these chronicles — that is, up to a certain point, for there 
are chapters in most lives which for the sake of posterity 
had better be left untold — let me record with some shame 
that it was while working for the Press that I became drunk 
—not exactly drunk, but sick nigh unto death—for the 
first and last time. We worked on press days late into the 
night, and on one of these occasions somebody “rushed the 
growler” by sending out for a pail of beer, and even the 
small amount imbibed taught me a lesson. Col. Theodore 
W. McCullough, now deceased, and afterward editor of the 
Omaha Bee in the Rosewater regime and also during the 
later Hearst ownership, was one of that group. He and 
Charlie Best, the Agency publisher who was also later con- 
nected with the Bee for years, and myself often enjoyed 
- reminiscent periods talking over our days together in the 
Hawkeye state. 


George Riley, senior publisher of the Press, was a genius. 
He taught me much about the newspaper game. His theory, 
and it has proven itself to me through the years, was that 
the secret of making a paper popular is to get people’s names 
into print. It worked for him and it built a circulation of 
more than 4000 for him within a year or so. But after a 
quarrel with his wife over goodness knows what, that job 
came to an end and my next job was of a similar character 
with a society paper called “Table Talk” until the time when 
my decision was made to go West. 


Perhaps a few phases of those years in Ottumwa will not 
add unduly to these memoirs. Being something of a band- 
man, it was pleasing to get a chance to drum in the then 
famous Schwabkey’s band and orchestra, at least so far as 
the band was concerned, but I never got farther than second 
choice in the orchestra. All this time, however, some other 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


young fellows and myself maintained an organization as a 
military band —fifes and drums. Politics were politics in 
those days, parades and torchlight processions being sine 
qua non. I marched hundreds of miles in such parades, and 
made frequent trips over the country. Being an ardent re- 
publican, it stirred my young blood to lead the procession 
once when General John A. Logan was in the carriage right 
behind us. Made no difference that it was through rain 
and mud we did so. 


The printers in Ottumwa organized a typographical union 
of which I was the first secretary, served until leaving town. 
I was also a perfunctory member of the Knights of Labor, 
which then had considerable national prominence, but as it 
seemed inclined, secretly of course, to get into politics, to 
the detriment of my beloved republican party, my ardor 
abated and the grips and passwords soon were forgotten. 
Speaking of partisanship, my acquaintanceship with Con- 
gressman E. H. Stiles was sufficient politically to secure me 
the promise of a railway postal clerkship, although it would 
have to wait my becoming 21. Fortunately for me, as now 
seen, the promise had no chance to materialize before the 
western opportunity came, and another possible change in 
my life was averted. 


Ke ER OR KK KI 
Vi 


Deciding To Go West 


NFORTUNATELY, the way opened for me to step into 

a circle of acquaintanceship in Ottumwa which made it 

necessary to spend money. My company was too fast — 
not in the sense that the word would imply today. They were 
very nice young people, but most of them came from the 
well-to-do class, with money to spend, and the result was. 
natural. My salary the last year or so in Iowa was rela- 
tively good — probably $15 a week most of the time, and 
that sum then represented twice what it would now. Yet 
at the end of the week, the pay check went to cover just 
what had to be paid to keep on going and never did my bal- 
ance sheet balance. So fast a pace was it that, much as 
it is now regretted, the sad confession must be made that 
entirely too little was contributed to help my widowed moth- 
er during those years when she was carrying on so bravely 
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DECIDING TO GO WEST 


and keeping the other children in school. It is matters of 
this sort which come back to plague many of us as we go 
farther into years of experience and realize what we should 
and should not have done. 


This was the situation when, one day in the autumn of 
1886, a momentous letter came to me from one Charlie Gra- 
ham, a young friend who had gone west from Ottumwa and 
located beyond the jumping-off place away out at Broken 
Bow in Nebraska. It was not his first — we had been close 
friends. Letter writing was one of my besetting sins. Gra- 
ham was possessed of a vivid imagination and plenty of en- 
thusiasm. He painted the new west so that it somewhat 
intrigued me. Yet it was wholly in a jocular spirit that a 
clause in one of my letters to him ran like this: “Get me a 
job out there, Charlie, and I’ll come out and help you paint 
that town.” The sentence was not meant in the slightest 
degree to be serious. How much often hangs on an insigni- 
ficant remark! How far-reaching the aftermath! And 
how much depended on the decision I was so soon forced to 
make! The whole tenor of my life was involved, though 
little realized at the time. 


Within a few days, perhaps a week, came back a letter 
- telling me Charlie had gone to one Sam C. Beebe, publisher 
of a newspaper at Broken Bow, and that a job was ready for 
me at $60 a month — which he thought matched my $15 a 
week in Iowa. To this day will be remembered the sudden- 
ness of that little-expected and even unwanted proposal. 
With little idea that.my future was hanging in the balance, 
I wrote back that there was a difference in the amount, but 
that he might go back to Beebe and say it was $15 a 
Week or no go. 


The next day or so, after my reply was on the way west- 
ward, still regarding the idea with slight gravity, it induced 
sober reflection and for the first time my mind began to 
weigh the idea, to take stock of prospects in the old familiar 
location and the possibilities of the change upon my future. 
I argued with myself both ways—felt that as a stranger 
in a strange land some calamity might befall me —then the 
pendulum would swing and it would dawn upon me that my 
three or four years wholly on my own had been getting me 
exactly nowhere. But my friend wanted me out there — 
he had secured the promise of the job on my terms. He 
-did even more —he precipitated my decision by a telegram 
- Which said the terms were accepted, that I was to report for 


— 21 Boose 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


duty October 1. This was on a Friday —the next Tuesday 
was the first. 


With just one week’s wages — and more than that owed 
to my landlady at the Magnolia restaurant for money due on 
used meal tickets and to divers and sundry creditors. for 
further sums, how could Nebraska be reached if I decided 
to go? Somehow that decision was reached, however, and 
the die was cast which led me to a step never since regret- 
ted. Iowa may have held some advancement for me had the 
decision been to stay there. No one can say. Somehow, 
while inferiority complexes have never been consciously held, 
it seemed to me during that short day or so of reflection 
that a young fellow without means, one of the unfinanced 
class and with no one to use influence in his behalf, might 
have a better chance in a new field out west than in Iowa. 


The decision made, fast work was required. I made a 
hasty trip down to Agency to tell my mother. She had 
enough confidence in me to agree with my decision and 
urged me to go. Part of my small finance was parcelled 
around among my creditors, even when I told them it meant 
waiting for what could not be immediately paid. 


To my credit it may be said that, with one barely possible 
exception, all were paid in due time. The exception, about 
which I’m not even now sure is whether I finished paying 
in full an amount owed for a suit of clothes to the Sax 
clothing store. Several payments were sent them, but short- 
ly after I came west “Jake” Sax died and it may have been 
that his brother or his sons who succeeded him failed to 
“dun” me regularly. My recollection is a blank. Still, as 
they were all Jews, I cannot feature them forgetting, so 
here’s hoping it was paid. 
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Toward the Setting Sun 


AVING DECIDED to emulate the example of other 
young men who had listened to the admonitions of 
Horace Greeley by going west, the next thing was to de- 

vise means of getting there. Much of that problem was solv- 
ed by friends of my boyhood who had accumulated jobs on 
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TOWARD THE SETTING SUN 


the Burlington railroad, which was the through route to Ne- 
braska. One of them was Charlie Springer, boyhood friend 
who was a conductor on the ‘“Q” middle division, between 
Omaha and Creston. He quickly agreed to deadhead me the 
first 110 miles. He would also pass the good word along 
to some obliging trainman on the west division which would 
take me at least as far as Pacific Junction. 


Charlie did all that he agreed and I left Ottumwa bright 
and early one morning perched in the cupola of his caboose. 
It was a local train, handling way freight all the way, and 
it took all day to reach Creston. There was plenty of time 
for me to write a long and verbose story of my trip over that 
distance to send back home to the young lady whom I then 
fondly expected some day to annex as a wife —if and when. 
Incidentally, it might be said as a matter of record that 
youth is often fickle and that absence in neither of our cases 
made hearts grow fonder, and that it was practically over 
before many letters had been exchanged. In fact, we were 
able when we met again a year or so later to quite calmly 
tell each other all about the new attachments we had formed. 


The letter written enroute was voluminous. To avoid 
separate letters, this young lady was to pass it on to my 
folks at home, which she did, and so I have that manuscript 
to this day. Always was one to store away and keep such 
things as letters, programs and similar material—a habit 
which has enabled me to have plenty of reference material 
and which is an added reason for an ability to go into detail 
more minutely. Arriving at Creston, however, the plan 
mentioned for Charlie Springer to pass me along with some 
west division train crew proved not to be needed. 


Still another friend from old Agency happened to be a 
clerk in the master mechanic’s office at Creston. He was 
Elmer D. Shearer, is still living and is still such a good friend 
that he once came out to Nebraska to spend a few days with 
us here. To this day we correspond in a desuiltory fashion 
— maybe a letter every year or so. He was state agent for 
the New York Life insurance company at Des Moines for 
many years, but is now retired. Elmer, when I dropped in 
to call on him, solved my problem very simply by writing 
out for me an employe’s pass as “machinist helper’ from 
Creston to a place in Nebraska beyond Lincoln. This pass 
would have had to be taken up and turned in had I used it 
beyond Lincoln. The result is that I have it yet among my 
hoard of souvenirs. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


Thus from Lincoln cash fare was paid on to Broken Bow, 
leaving me but a few dollars. In fact, save for these good 
friends, the trip would have exhausted my meagre resources. 
Probably, since I was a youth experienced in sneaking rides 
on the trains it would have been quite possible to get there 
somehow. On the bumpers, on top both freight and pass- 
enger trains, on the cowcatchers or anywhere else (except 
the rods) was easy. My first trip to Chicago had been in 
a B. & O. car loaded with wheat, back about 1883. To show 
the nerve of youth, Tommy Evans and I, who went to- 
gether, after we crawled from that wheat car out into the 
Blue Island yards at Chicago early in the morning, we walked 
all day to reach downtown Chicago and procured a room on 
the top floor of the crack Palmer House for one night just 
so we could write letters home on hotel stationery. By the 
way, my first visit to Omaha was likewise made by a young 
friend and myself ‘“‘beating’’ our way. That was a little 
farther back, probably in 1882 while yet in high school. 


The train boarded at Lincoln happened to be the one mak- 
ing the first regular passenger trip as far west as Broken 
Bow (the present Billings line was not completed to Alliance 
until 1888). The state republican candidate for governor 
that year was General John M. Thayer, whose home was at 
- Grand Island. It is some pleasure to remember my talking 
for quite a while with this fine old veteran on that train, and 
~ he was the first personal acquaintance made in this state. 
It might be added that personal acquaintanceship has fol- 
lowed since that time with every governor Nebraska has 
had. Our train arrived at Broken Bow after dark. Just 
time to meet Charlie Graham, visit an hour or so with him 
and meet his friends in the Nicholson drug store, where he 
clerked, and get located for the night in the old Commer- 
cial hotel. 
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Custer County Interlude 


O GREAT SPACE should be given to the period of 
eight months spent in the frontier town of Broken 
Bow. It was there that the way was paved for the 
next change which proved to be for life. Broken Bow, then 
a hamlet of less than 1000 people, was yet rather wild and 
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CUSTER COUNTY INTERLUDE 


woolly. The sheriff had killed a bandit a few days before; 
“Nigger Jim” —a bad colored man — was a daily sight; and 
the stories of the Olive gang and circumstances surrounding 
the Mitchell-Ketcham lynching were fresh subjects of con- 
versation. It was easy for me, however, to fit myself into 
the life of the town. As local editor (sort of a glorified 
foreman in fact), I took on advertising programs on my own 
and out of hours for the opera house, and between times 
mingled with the younger folks, to say nothing of speculat- 
ing in real estate. A lot bought while there for $75 was 
sold when leaving the next spring for $100 — providing the 
down payment on my newspaper plant. 


It was while at Broken Bow that I joined the Good Temp- 
lars, a popular secret prohibition order which went in for 
social affairs. The question of licensing saloons came up 
while I was there. My vote was solicited, but I was not yet 
a legal voter. It is with amusement the request is recalled 
because it was made me by a devout pillar in the local Meth- 
odist church who urged me to vote anyhow. What I did 
may be deduced from the statement that my first vote was 
cast on the revival of the herd law in Cheyenne county the 
following July. 


An incident possibly not so honorable was while I was 
rooming at the old Commercial hotel on the site where the 
modern Arrow has since been erected. My roommate was 
W. B. Eastham, the hotel clerk, who by the way years after- 
ward was elected land commissioner of Nebraska. One even- 
ing I found on the floor of the hotel office a twenty dollar 
bill. Taking it to “Bill” he was evidently indisposed to send 
out an S. O. S. for the owner. He merely took the money, 
saying it was probably counterfeit, but somebody might call 
for it. Later on he handed me $10, presumably as my share, 
and it must be confessed, I took it. We often joked about 
it in later years. 


The young town then was full of people who afterward 
became famous. Several of these later notables came from 
my home section of Iowa, although I had known none of them 
there. A. R. Humphrey, who later became state land com- 
missioner, and served for an unexpired term as congressman 
after the death of Moses P. Kinkaid, father of the Kinkaid 
homestead act, was one. His business partner in a law firm, 
was Homer Sullivan, whose wife was an lowa girl and one 
of my schoolmates. He became a district judge. Much of 
my ‘“‘loafing”’ was in the other law office, that of Kirkpatrick 
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& Holcomb. The then junior member was Silas A. Holcomb, 
~ who was swept into the governorship in the populist wave 
of the nineties and later died while a member of the Ne- 
braska supreme bench. D. M. Amsberry, publisher of the 
Republican was called the “Deacon.” He was later elected 
to a state office. I have mentioned “Billy” Eastham as be- 
coming a state official. There were others also in that little 
town at the time who held high offices later on, which helps 
explain the sobriquet held by Custer county as “mother of 
statesmen.” 


A Lincoln Land company townsite was furnishing at the 
time much rivalry for the original townsite with a new busi- 
ness section on the opposite side of the railroad track. The 
Custer Leader, to which I reported for duty, was champion- 
ing the railroad side of the fray, which eventually proved 
unsuccessful. Although connected with the Leader, it was 
my fortune to be able to mix more or less fraternally with 
the old town faction, or perhaps it was my ability to “‘strad- 
dle the fence’ — a quality of which I have been accused fre- 
quently during my career in the Panhandle. For my own 
part, it has always seemed to be better to try to live in peace 
with all men, recognizing the rights of others to their opin- 
ion, although there have been times when patience and for- 
bearance ceased to be a virtue, and most old residents will 
agree that there were notable and frequent times that my- 
self and my paper contended strenuously for the causes it 
championed, regardless of the direction of flying chips. 


Broken Bow as stated was yet a frontier town during the 
time I was there, which was long enough for me to become 
inoculated with the pioneer spirit and the more ready to 
sieze the opportunity to make a trial of it on my own ac- 
count when the chance came. In addition to that was my 
life ambition to embark in journalism, for which there was 
no chance in a community already overtaxed with newspa- 
pers, even had there been financial resources available to 
do so. The North Platte valley, farther west, offered that 
opportunity, promised a fair volume of land notice legal ad- 
vertising, and I risked nothing save a down payment of $100 
and perhaps the loss of a little time should my venture fail. 


Before me as this chapter is being brought to a close is the 
original invoice for the material which made up the first 
equipment of the proposed paper. The largest item was $60 
for a contraption called an Army press, presumably because it 
was compact and could be transported easily. It looked some- 
thing like a clothes wringer, was built to set on any ordinary 
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SAIL HO FOR VENDOME 


table and would print but one page at a time. Along with it 
was billed, by Barnhart Bros. & Spindler of Chicago, enough 
other material to make up a total of $245.09. On this the in- 
voice shows I had paid the $100. All this was the result of 
numerous letters back and forth between myself and their 
fatherly W. F. French, who gave a lot of well meaning advice 
to the budding young publisher, everything written in long- 
hand, even the invoice, for it was before typewriters had be- 
come practical. 
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Sail Ho for Wendome 


HE DECISION to fling a newspaper banner of my own 

to the breeze followed conferences held after hearing 

of the projected town of Gering while a roomer in the 
George W. Trefren home at Broken Bow and after that gen- 
tleman had probably discussed the project by letter or other- 
wise with O. W. Gardner and his associates. I do not know 
whether Mr. Gardner was in Broken Bow that winter or not, 
at least I did not meet him until the time of reaching the 
North Platte valley. 


The agreement properly reduced to contract form provid- 
ed I should install a plant and publish a paper here, in re- 
turn for which the townsite company would erect a frame 
building 14x20 feet in size and sell it to me at cost, which 
would be (and was) repaid by me wholly in advertising. In 
addition to the building, the lot upon which it was located 
was to be deeded to me, and a certain half block of residence 
lots was also to be deeded to me. This was done as agreed, 
but the lots first selected being desired by Frank Garlock, 
and my own need for home building being far in the future, 
as then presumed, a different site was later deeded to me, 
being the half block now between 9th to 10th streets on the 
north side of P street. The first location had been the half 
block on N street between 8th and 9th street, on the north 
side. The original Garlock home there was built of logs, 
still stands, well back from the street, and few people seeing 
it in its present condition as a result of remodelling, would 


recognize it as a log structure. 


Miss Preston and myself left Broken Bow, going first to 
Grand Island, where we changed cars to the Union Pacific 
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and on west to North Platte. The U. S. land office was lo- 
cated there and Miss Preston had to stop off to make her 
land filing. Far distant though North Platte was from the 
Gering country, it was still the place where valley land busi- 


- ness had to be transacted, and it wasn’t very difficult to se- 


cure several professional advertisements there, as is attest- 
ed by early issues of the Courier. 


A much similar proceeding was followed after debarking 
again at Sidney, but we were nearer our destination. The 
time while awaiting the arrival of Jimmie Laugharn was well 


FIRST COURIER BUILDING 


Taken in the autumn of 1888, the publisher at extreme right. Birdie 

Totten, a local attorney’s daughter, at left of door, my brother, Shan 

Wood and Ernest F. Moon, apprentice, later a publisher, between. The 

person at left was Fred Daniels, a local plasterer, who just stepped into 

the picture because he wanted to, thus securing for himself a place in 
history. 


occupied. The first persons I recall meeting there were Rob- 
ert and Joseph Oberfelder. The former was jocularly un- 
pleasant enough and such an unkind prophet that he told me 
I would “starve to death” out there-—a remark which we 
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frequently recalled on the many friendly occasions we have 
visited together in later years. Still, he gave me encourage- 
ment by ordering some space. 


Others in Sidney did the same, and several subscribed for 
the paper. Various historians, including myself, have men- 
tioned that I brought the first chair into Gering. That is 
perhaps not literally correct. The chair in question was the 
first of the office type, however, and that chair is in my 
possession to this day. It was an advance payment from 
an advertiser, C. D. Essig, a furniture dealer. Similar soli- 
citation also resulted in securing material from the Geo. W. 
Jenner lumber yard of which stand supports for the 24x36 
inch imposing stone and a table or two were to be constructed. 


We loaded out of Sidney about noon, drove to the ‘“‘Water 
Holes” the first night, I think to the Siemiller place on 
Lawrence Forks the second night, and on into Gering the 
following day, April 24, 1887, the first chapter in this volume 
being an account of the vivid impressions that came to me 
on the way. 


No time was lost in unloading the outfit into the new 
Courier building, exactly 14 by 20 feet in size, sided with 
shiplap, which resembled nothing so much as an overgrown 
dry goods box. It had just been finished by Martin Bristol, 
a carpenter, early settler and homesteader who for years 
thereafter proudly boasted that he “built Gering.” He did, 
’ at that, build most of the primitive town. A dance had been 
held in the building the night before my arrival. 


There were as many as a dozen or so young fellows — 
nearly all then in town — gathered to help do some of the 
work. My own first work was to “lay the cases” — distrib- 
uting the type into place. While I was so engaged, Bristol 
was setting up the frames and early the next morning type 
was actually being set. We had arrived in the afternoon of 
Monday, April 24, 1887, and on Thursday, April 27, 1887, 
the first issue of the Courier appeared. 


From that time until the present an issue has appeared 
every week during the fifty odd years and more which have 
elapsed. Files of every issue (Save one) have been safely 
preserved, not only in our own fire-proof vault in the present 
building, but a similar complete set is on file and may be 
seen at the State Historical society quarters in the Capitol 
building at Lincoln. The one solitary issue which is missing 
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is so no doubt by reason of some one’s carelessness, but al- 
though an offer of $25 was made when the fact was discov- 
ered, and several times since, it has failed to secure a copy. 
The copy missing here, however, is to be found in the files 
at Lincoln, where it could be referred to if desired. 


As a matter of history it may be worth while to print the 
names appearing on the original Courier subscription book 
—a little John Deere plow company memorandum book 
which is one of my most cherished relics. Probably two 
dozen names were turned over to me by O. W. Gardner, sub- 
scriptions having been taken by him in advance. A major- 
ity of our callers during the first few weeks added their 
names. All were, however, entered by Miss Preston, who 
took charge of the scant bookkeeping work and handling the 
mailing as one of her duties, entering most of the earlier 
names as of the first issue, so there is no way to know how 
many actually received the first copy. We printed 200 pa- 
pers, but probably had only 30 or 40 actual subscribers. I 
do know that Gardner, who was postmaster, helped us send 
sample papers to all he could think of in the entire region. 
Within a year, if not sooner, there were about 200 names 
on the list. A careful analysis has never been made of that 
original memorandum book, although Miss Preston’s clear 
and distinct handwriting might make it possible. The fol- 
-lowing list of Gering names all bearing the original start- 
ing dates in April or May, 1887, in themselves constitute a 
quite valuable source of history: 


John Garten, Franklin & Garlock, Gering & Gardner, Dr. 
W. H. Charlesworth, T. W. Craig, Cassius E. Hastings, J. H. 
Walker, E. P. Cromer, John W. Morris, Bert Hood, George 
Lawyer, S. C. Ells, James Mauzy, E. A. Crockett, C. F. Ber- 
ry, J. S. Laugharn, Horatio Knapp, Philip Jurisch, J. S. Lem- 
en, Edward Bosley, A. D. Glenn, Robt. L. Ellwood, I. N. Run- 
yan, Marion Keller, George Campbell, Norman Rambow, John 
Klasser, A. Porter Pritchard, Rev. B. L. Brisbane, Henry 
Schlaarbaum, Mrs. Hattie LaPorte, Otis Randall, Leroy Saf- 
ford, C. W. Hogaboom, Elmer Hogaboom, Fred Aufderheide, 
W. B. Cole, Wenzel Hiersche, J. M. Randall, John W. Fer- 
brache, George F. Wingate, James Westervelt, George P. 
Shockley, W. T. Graham, R. M. Hanks, Hugh Adair, J. S. 
Leonard, Perry Whitmore, Albert Hubbard, J. C. Ellsworth, 
H. C. Brashear, E. F. Foster, Steve Kingrey, W. D. Dyer, 
W. E. Ingraham, E. Hathaway, R. C. Campbell, H. A. Adair, 
Wm. Stratton, L. B. Callaghan, E. J. Lewis, A. C. Leland, 
Fremont Green, Henry Steavens, Martin Bristol, John R. 
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GERING, CHEYENNE COUNTY 


YOL1, NO, L 


, NEBRASKA, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1887, 


Gering Weekly Courier, 


AB WOOD Ed.tor and Propretor 


Postaastxm Gaguxxa ia apthon 
ined ta reveive gad rewipt saleorip: 
tions for this paper. 

Ts Lary Un—A Mr. Boab is com 
fined to bie Led with rheumatism, 
at ibe Learappes J. F. Wilews, on! piece of laud When Irvine gets 


the Pauyk 


Carpeater and Builder, 


@TOEATE COR ANY Wonk rCAXDERD 


came in from Cload county, Kanes, 


| Jest Oem si vie —Uoretin Knapy 
collet om ae tudtay and sulmerihed 
| for four oupice of the tu pend 
least, paving cash. Wy want ty meet 
all the met of the family. 

Stunt Os Uxcx.—P. J. Irvine, of 
Irises Flat, baving jrreved ap ou his 
Sret elvive, has weed auother might, 
and last week hawled lumber ty 
build & meat bene om the Latter 


[buth bis patente be will le very 


A. Clark | ell Se 


Bewieve I1?—We have wot he 


hOw S TRS FOR puGH? 


Tun Grains Coven bobs up 
serenely at tho pinacer mewspaper 
Of & Bow large Lerritory, We dunt 
propose Ww Landy proimines of rater 
fur patronage iu any way. We ane 
here to work fur (hy best interest 
col Une town aud cvantry, aod ball 
vuntinue ty do ay ae long a saffchont 
patronage umes in te keep owe 
ial phuve weter, The Coraixa, 
helieving: the advance avemt aud pprmae 
Prrity of the comin ity peremeunt 
the all Gilayes ele, ame potition wacky 


$1.50 PER YEAR. 


T. a FRANKLIN, 


Franklin & Carlock, 
TO THE. FRONT! 


Wher 0 Pull tuck of 


FA GAKLOURK 


Crom Arrucarnux 


fant week, aod will belp ber hue| vested anythisg like @ mintof kuld, | tte therety wy shall have lithe 


Nand hold dow bia ciala over iu klammy kash io aur frontier printery 
amu, . MORASS Pare | coon 


jar weclains ti have au cMey as meat | 
Asuruse Mor—A Usll will be|Aed well seertot as can be put bu 


xiven im the hardware eture builting |My * here for the same amowut of 


Physiclan and Surgeom, [Madey ereniniz, beture the stork aves. We wow Barnhart Dros 
in moved in, Giad musiv and vvery [SPIN miced type, 


me a Ae |e ined vie 


MEwceneat. 5 BL 


< Sucuixu It Dows.—Prank Gar 
ARriiasix From —Powell aad |. of our dry gaale sod grvery 

Whitney, of sidney, bare placed ap /#% has a Meck ia the mortheast | 

ad with asad we ary able to edd | PAT of Gren, which lie bax just bad | 
that they are rvliable and a guvd |*Ees this werk andl will weed dowa 
Solary: Public. &: Consesancers| fs. Serbs teen eats use 
"LW Snake Corvin Carjaaten Meal tee aie ee mene ee 


baw Lleck yet 
af vortorrn& tim Bristid bine just finished for Metal ene” Uck Kyterelle 


eam, © © BEORASKA | eter Ganiner apevtty act of lerrce| Goon Maw. The Sidwy land af- 
five the Geeing puctuflioe, MC ia a] Ber will be opewed on we about July 
peat piece uf workmanaliije, and will) (el. with Mon J‘, Adame ae Ree 


exzune, + ' REBAASKA. 


Qn ee 


yume 


Ur nay wee that more at pereemt, Hat 
ae we dy meek admire the pumitiom «? 
wee allel papers that straddle 
the feuew fot renmcne Leet keer be 
themmclves, like the donkey that 
stood wulewled beteere Oey rtecks 
of hay (ill he starred, we shall show 
our colors, aud make the Cornice 
as orstitalle @ Repshlicae joomal 
aoe kere how. Our Uitte all 
invested In Gering, and © merely 
nak yoar patroumyr, ywermutee own 
bent licks fur the tem and a ieowrey 
fuame paper as retin valec. Im the 
meantion. we will be xtal to fer 
you al auy time at var mew uibice om 
Kuwtil avenne, Une deot (rane build 
ing im town, where pre will always 


Real Estate Agents, 


enotit the valles, 2 listen and Go. Hiskely a6 Meeiver,|4ud the latchetring daugling fre 
2 “ ee The spprintiarnte ane purl anes,| tively om the owter wall Attribute 
Vaescurrive Daxnun Fd Gen | 07 OP Jeviple whe hare business at |S*Y shortcomings ba thie mang us 
ing hae Bled preemption Maper om 8 ie taal oer will hare evurtuous| the fact that wy ouly reached town 


7 | ywarter a mile avwth uf town, Kal says) 
Net | at ie close encagh to tbe Iasinns: 
center, a8 be don't waut hia children 
playlige anvuud Uwe cane 

Tae mets Nexe—A baw hall 
club will be one of the features uf} 
the town thia seam It ie now in| 
procemof onganization aud thy base 
will be carrying their Sugurs in 
slings before many daya. 


Naser Comrteten—The new 
~bwwl bower wii! be doishel soon, 
prohably by next week, so that the 
Watchmaler & Jeweler, (ocr macy teyia peat Meuday 
Misa Lettie Mayo will preside over! 
the young idea oh emesing term. 


iene Make ru Star —G, W. aud Elmer! 

SiomeT, = = BEBRABIAL| Hoyrabours with their families, arrniv- 
wd overland Tucaday, from Custer 
wee: clanty, aod mtthe om their claims 
weet of twas. The ery ary atin 


Attorney -at-Law, ble additious w Cedar Flats’ com-) 


etme ek ala ol inl 
tetere cantelly axmdr) we mer). Soe Ove Oncy Kick. The building! 
Raw oecupled by thie Ufice wae con 
weoratiel by a dancy last Priday eve 
ning, Well atunde! and sejoyed. 
Real Estate, Law & Imsmrance. | rie ais of tie josrsal bas sr ube 
Jectione savy that it gocarred befure | 
‘Jour arnval 


ae meer of certs and etierearh  Beynlt 
A et rPererrd Nemoeess. 


Queries, 


Cast Mise Hi —Ansemor W | 
Clark, from Minatare, eae around | 
yeeterday telling tbe boys bow much! 
they were worth. Br. Clark made 
this office a pleasant call, and left] 
hie Jobe Hancock vm var buks as) 
8 tabseriber, 


Bria Ther Come —Amung those 
who have rrovatly arrived in the! 
valley ary Caseiua Hastings sod Mice 
Kate Prestwoe of Brokea Bow, both | 
af whom bare claims erar tows, and 
will prooved to make tbe epcemary 
readence therron. 


Tatty Osai—The 
the boner sot osly of bri 
peer newpaper of ail (hit grand ter 


what cureprises almost ae grest an 
leonor—bringing t thid incipient 
city the fret chaur, To our hind 
mother, Who rut #6 & enehion, to 
preserve oar Lroarers (rom tbe wear 
aud tear of cracker bor chairs, our 
thanks well furwb temulisosely, 


You Ber.—Ae the writer came| = 


L P, RUBEL & C0. aero the couatry from tidney last! wey tin 


ritory of the Nori Platte, bat ale | 


serathemen to eal with, 


Canrextemisi—The lamber fur 
Dr. Charlesworth's drug store ie ow 
Abe growl opqamite the Commie ul 
for, and ot will be erected at once 
The stock is bere now. The hantware 
buclisng ie Bow guing wp, om Kaclid 
avenac, and will be completed this 
week and cevupied at once 


Ova Nawz—The editor wf the 
Cormina has christewed this sheet 
im hear of the Courier, published 
at Ottuinwa, Lowa. one of the be 
paper iz southeastern Iowa W 
cvuld handily expect the aamal cift— 
anew “dreas"—hut will “atick™ to 
the “rule” in asking ao *X." 


Ne. Osa —J. A. Preston, Req yot 
Groken Beis, was the Heat hous Bile 
subscriber t2 this paper. Jim ia a 
fue youmy friiow, aud one for whom 
we euterraun a god deal of friend. 
ship. Ue visited Guriag not long 
sinee, and it ie mot improbable that 
he will at some future time beoume 
a resatent of thia buvraing burg. 


Tuaxx Yor —Mm UW. Tr 
fren, of Broken Bow, has painted 
and prewnted the editor a hoaatiful | 
panel pictare of a moonlight ecuc 
oo the Hhappabannnck, oe aioe 
other mowrtais atream | Mra. Ty ix 
an artist of etoeptions! merit, aud 
hae our thanks (or this bapdevae 
ormarrat (or oar sanctum aanetoratn 
Ik hangs over the offtow devk, amd is 
adiolnet. 


general 


Nis <—We are auder » 
grat many obligations a number 
Of Use Goring geatiewen fur value 
bhe wealanoce ia getting oer office 
op iu abipahape; smoog them ace 
Newre Gandoer, Gering, Garlock. 
| Bnetwol, Hastivgs and others; also to 


we her|Mesers Lasghran and Trobnuge, 
the pio | 


who freighted vs safely across tbe 
|cosstry from Sicoey. 


Powtan Nutea—Throuyh some 
hook of crook in Uncle Nam's ar 
sangementa, Jat night's mail only 
Urowghs (a dlc or eight lettre A> 
Sracet uf the boys were looking fur 
| ervat tareee of tated ligesce frum va: 
owe \sarters, (twas yurte 8 deep 
pomiment Tt becomes more and 
event (hat some railway ovo 
mat be decieed, say from 


week with the Coraree outfit, he| Kimball. Ite valy adrive of furty 


a et Le) 


L2cUcRs, 


who stated char they acd sll their 


tug, if o8r mer pants treated them 


CIGARS AND TOBACCOS, {facts We umieriake to aay that! gortieman here mow who ie Ualking onsssit 


os acyone whe duates tbat they w|i 


agers ter en. ee Maeeeees pow, | 2S MAY CMe here, try oer duel 
ceas ace ced they will retere home 
mur, + MEBRABEA.|eaviseed of tbe ime 


met (wo gentlemen from Irinb Flac | 


wiloe te Kimball over ad esey rood 
aed Ue mail woold be asured reg 


seighbore expected to trade at Ger! slerly, positing tbe arrangements) 


san be made vthereue There wa 


of patting 1m a ht band express (iy 


from Ku 
ww ilone, on mal will at ance come 
dusect from ibe raviroed. 


(rom Kiluey Sunday erevinge. smd 
had wply three iara fowtsore and 
Weary ax we wer, ty wapack, wet 
op aad print the whole thing. 


Narvea. Uxacry—Por beeeth 
ful surroamlings the lowe site 
Gering tacks authing. Ler high 
chevation, with @ gently sloping ioe 
vlibe Wward (be pow Mott 
View wise tu leuk for miles im 
dirertiva, ap or dows the prettiest 
vailey im the world. Ty the met 
Fest aberut to miles stand Scott's 
Bluffs, wbicb. are marked vpoo all 
state mapa So dereptive dures oar 
rare atmosyhere resder distances, 
(sat the Lluis appear to be within 
a tome stowe’e throw of owa, The 
Uiafle are 300 fert iv height, with 
an ares of abomt 300 acres oo the 
summit, and twwer in sight for miles 


snow-capped top of Liramie Weak. 
wighty miles, caa be distinctly mew 
on clear daye ‘Tbe stxp, craxzy 
silos of Scutt's Bina are barely 
pomible of ssceus im a few places, 
it je utterly iteecesilile for teases oF 
eumveyances An ecentme gentle 
moan has recently Aled & preemption 
apes the wedarcros ced semait uf 
the Livia, Coasiderable jest har 
Leet indulged im at bis eapense by 
the luys, but we presume thet be 
lclreves ia the future of ering, and 
pripames to furuinh het © plosaure 
ert whem she bas lnrosge © me 
Annpetia Who Ruwes bet be bee 
struck a ric ls thing 


Biovar Sy ierse—While ke the 
county seat last week we made ita 
Jo get acqmsinted with & nam 
| ber of the busine men of Usat cxty 
{Wee met Mr. Shirley, the real eatate 
man, end are sndet chligatiwme te 
\uima for various couries ce, sien wy 
Eetyuse Wellin zt0n, of the Democrat 
Our short stop there waa wade plese 
nat by the boapitalicire of Holt. She 
man, landlord of the Mevropolitam 
Mr. Jenner of the Michigan Lumber 
Yard, also gare coneideral le seniat 
ance to the perplexed printer. UC. D 
Knsig the furniture man, we fonnd 
ty be an obloging aad eourterne buat 
wees man (bere whom we met, bul 
cannot particularly mestion were 
Cowaty Atcomey Kaily, Moa G. B. 
Mlakely, Mesere Vanaice, Dawa, 
Veal aad Lee, the Isat fowr being 
promiveat real retawe mea Mr. 
Thurleve, the jewvlee, abev Urcated 
ua biodly. 

There 14 some talk advat wwe of 
uf deta epany Wo burt 
[a hall fue public purpura Ik ie 


ball 1 Gering, aod Hf thie! weebd hedly. beth sm the way of 


enveremumente and far dives wr 


[rican Wort ep 


away. Frog the highest poiut the] 


Croceries, Clothing, Dry Goods, Notions, 


fats and Ceps, Boots and Shoes, Er. 


At Prices thet Defy Competition, 
READ THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


10 Tbs. Prunes, for - 2 ©) $1.00 
17 Bars Soap, - - - : oe 3.00) 
4 iba Coffee, eh Abe eRe) 1.00 
20 Yards Calico, soe os) se 100 


And other Goods in Proportion. 


Calland See Us! 


COREER EUCLID 45D L/BCOLE aveneEs, 


GERING 
DRUG STORE! 


W. H. CHARLESWORTH, Proprietor. 


Best of Drugs, Chemicals, Paints, Oils, Notions. 
Prescriptions Carefully Prepared. 
orrnre, ~ - wesrasca 


POWELL & WHITNEY, - 


Theta ced Feet Ooo 


Groceries, 
Hardware, 
Flour and 
Grain. 


We carry the Largest Stock and make the Lowe 
est Prices in Western Nebraska We 
handle first-class gouds. 


SIDNEY, 4 REBRASKA 


A PIONEER FIRST PAGE 


First page of the Courier’s first issue, dated April 27, 1887, the first 
newspaper in the North Platte valley west of North Platte. See next 
page for reproduction of fourth page. 
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THE LOCAL LITTER. 


Time’ forget the ball on Monday 
Ovraieg ast 

A town well bs bring dag Jor 
ee en 

RR thet of the eth vatkey 
eek wm 0 pleasant vall thie wevk. 

Me, Aulllven, the roochiase of 


Comeie Lmmtieggs left thle morn 
tee foro trip he Bdeey, to par 
chew bemher tu baihd bie brome, 

‘The Marth Platte ined new is 
Be epee for bariane, severing tu 
Beaed previted yesterday, ley Post. 
@Berter Gerdnrr. 

Test we a opleniid rain whick 
fone ap Micetay. Ht was efor thing 
foe med. eopecially te the mull le mow 
oft amd cary te Level, 

Dre Charteswrrrth heft thhe morsing 
Ser Bevtem Baw, having bern sabe 
Prcad cea witmewn before district 
wert wow ia wren there. 

Bowed the Corman the news if roe 
want be bety en make & paper thar 
SA eredit the valley: mf better atill, 
oem ie amd toll your wright chan! 
Nera te os, 

Awt ol bowed bag far a bea 
Bac fort foe ante at a hancaim, dem 
Severed sere bere in the valley. Aye 
PAY al this alice at omer if pra want 
te area rnc 
+ Hever te eel nee ot. We want te 
fees pra sil. ted yore will aleare 
Bat ct beer. rowdy te mynere 


Feet Bhar wend vrvat poe Be whee | ta kecaie bere, and wy eocleretand 


> we beer bo, 


FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


Marek, ame perrel berae aloes Gre 


GQ W. GARDXKR, 
Prvbite, 


moose Gardner Bros. Land Agency. 


rn left ak wie 
reste Mo The ohare reward wil 
be patted for the vetmre of Che hurr 
le QW, andar, Oerting, Seek 


Mow « te Accaped Tore 
Theme whe place their mare on 
ee ee 
smrotin, paying ome will rrevive 
thee Inert of a pelectiom, aed get 
the pager at the rate of ame duller « 
Yous, Kevey our mae ofard we ube 
the Coenen, and te rad a copy or 
tere to their friend in the eet, jones 
Ler whew them thal the rowdy wee 
ie meet wo belanmenl shrew after abl 


Amer seed (eter Lat, 


ol im he pemteloe at boerag, Nek, 


mt ome 

re c 
ore a 
ming OO Mer mma a 
ieee 4 F, Pen Come, 


Barties calliog fog tbe slave bete 
here will plraes aay tebyertionl, 
O. W, Gamosen, P.M. 


Come to Cerinat, farmers, aad see 
what this bree mew lowe in dving 
la the way of ailing probe 

T. OW. Craig will make bis opring 
delivery of Grove ment Saterday. Ali 
parley untererted take Botion. 

We schmowh-ige as very pl-anant 
all frome Mra Jan Masry and Mine 
Anns Brinimse Comes ageie lediee. 

The paper ie meng this wrvk to 8 
paneer whe bave mA plant thelr 
nommes om our lint Let an koow if 
ye doater it be comme mmpalariy, 

Let we heave that beck line aad 
seal reate ty Kimball worked ap by 
alt means. There in money jn it aml 
i wil be vat be metit fo the town, 


sal au impruvemest ever te obl 
style. 

We will he prepared to write 
fiw we Nile iemuramey fur Fou within 
thirty shars, an we hare aecared the 
ayrery for several ebd aed reliable 
companies, 

Ur CW. Mereecean, of Reuben 
Were, 8 fae pretitmart, hee dev isl- 


left timat place Mumlsy wt Ternday 


BC Dt fe fentiog a aamber of | for (ering. | 


the heeys aetil meme mene rumemenli: 
was bashery in eatabiicled Hy the 
way, there ina aplewlil opveing ar 
Gecing for a betel, 

Carpester Bristol has ur thanks 
ef the elite for the meet manner in 
wwhirk be hes pat ap aa ufirw slesk 
fer rhe paper. Ie has het a little} 
weterial to eurt with, but hie work 
be till very ervditable. 

her tabwetiptinn lint le increasing 
mapeliy. We have kad po time to 
werk it pet bet think we chal! ger 
the ration enppert uf the sartound- 
tng rwuoury, ast shall emhasoe te 
perks the peper worthy vf it 

Romer stwady bey whe is willing 
fe cork for glory may rive w a call. 
We will endertake Ww warn bim a 
prwad Wade thurvaghly, aed to pes} 
dima memething when the rw ipte nf) 
the wliew rea ap ve the wrighher 
brewed of $100 @ month 

Any band ahost ter cvestry har: 
bmg 0 fall ue part wet of inctromwats 
which they devine ts dinpooe of may 
etrike 0 male by correypeeding win | 
A Womed, tering. Neb. eiviag | 
Wet deweripetive aml evedition of i | 
arements, with minima jtice 

Trewol the eryiag nerls of this 
pooag city ars, it a Inher pani) 
fe which there im big money for 
free cer; mre a hares che) 
the propretor of abich will baer a) 
weiter of fecty w+ a renty Baw 
fe wrther directive to every trade 
Beeters era whe grep me tre! 
feretert and plast reiebinkmrats) 
Beery, sill pratice hardwomely ve! 
thee invent meet 


Mowers Wateoe Graham aod JX 
Martin, of Cemad, andl Comm irage of 
Sider are Ube Latent arrieala, All 
contemplate incating. and wevven ae 
sare them they canuut du better. 

Gering sad ite tnbvisey territory 
i popalated by as due a pet of pron 
pe be oC hse ever beee our goed for 
lume te amewrvate wi Kreryune 
te ul, eoartcoas aad obtiyiee. 


Claima bought and sold; contesis initiated ; 
government claims located and papers made 
out Corresponpenee solicited. 


GARDNER BROS, 


erence, - - N=ESBRASIA 


GERING & GARDNER, 


“SE DONT WANT THE EARTH! 


BUT THERE ISA 


BRAN NEW TOWN 


Wo Want the World to Know of 


IMPLEMENTS] GBRINGE— 


Full line of the best implementa in 
the market. John Deere breaking 
plows and barrows; Ohio cultivton, 
tongued and tougueless; Keystone 


corm planter and drilly, one atl two 
hore; Knowlton mower, best in the 
market, patent barb guard plate; 
Thomas rakes, one and two horse; 
dise harrows and barh wire. 


GERING, t 3 : NEBRASKA. 


NURSERY STOCK! 


I represent the ok? rclinble 


N. A. Baker's Kearney Nurseries, 
And eau furnish any kind of Shade, Fruit, 


Is in the northwest sixth of the langest county 
in Nebraska, on the south bank of the North 
Platte river, the valey of which beautiful streans 
is far-famed for fertility and xuperior naturl ad- 
vantayes; we hare healthful climate, splendid 
water at an casy depth, plenty of timber, sloue 
for buildiag purposes, and township after towi- 
ship level as a floor, yet sloping to the river aul 
affording a fine drainage The town site of this 
Future city is the prettiest in the west 


Only 30 Days Old, 


Yet Gerrva has a dozen branches of buxiness 
represented, buildings goimg up rapidly, and «ill 
there is a grand opening for more, Lots are 


Sie cece HUI aes ale a LOTESL OR Tees, ete ey “or, el snes foe, lng > 


stows to mrutiog. 

‘The haniware beibling is at thie 
rita fees emai PO opertnnen 
sed wall be comapletind Sarerioy 61} 
Momday M> Gering faforns ~~ 


|tbat a (ail stuck of hanbear: us ome 


the way, imclurling a lanse quanti 
vf bark wire, sek te preside mew 
at Sibey Mill be pred ost 


Re BL ober be ame uf the 

be Giering, «= Mr 
Urishase came bere freee Custer 
county, amd while we were But per 
wonally meyernud wth him ubere, 


sien Sc HARDWARE AND FURNITURE 


70 een of the qoamtry. 

Omer epee a time (he sient hoy 
framed om Une map 8 great stretet of 
Sare paper ettemding from tbe Wm 
wert ts tae Keer ee, laehed drat 
\emerican Deweri* At thee be pruned 
pehamee. Bey tr time rolled mm. Uy 
cdea of geeeral prosperity bevame 
parelorxal with tbe crowdl com 
dijom of the want, amd Ube zrest 
beziee motes from cant te went Ih 
te pretually diwwrered that Mo 


[ROSE STREET, - 


Will make you reasonable prices, and war- 


rant stock delivered in good growing eundition. 
T. W. Craig, 


GERING, . - NEBRASKA. 


C. D. Essig, 


——— ARG eT 


STOCK IN WESTERN NEBRASKA. 


MICHIGAN 


SIDNEY, NEB. 


PLANT YOUR MONEY 


Where the investment is sure to multiply teo- 
Sold within a ycas. 
ANY EXFURMATIOS FCENISHED BY 


GEO. W.TREFREX, - PRESIDENT. 
Itoeen Bew, den 


js fia eepom tigen orga eae Cusine. stem 
Dead are Nd Goring. Frank Gariuck. | (ace of ube plete im feruity amd pro CEO. ¥. JENNER, Proprietor. 
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FOURTH AND LAST PAGE 


Last page of the Courier’s first issue. The issue contained four pages, 

but the two inside pages were “patent insides”—that is, ready-printed 

by the Western Newspaper Union at Omaha. This and the preceding 

page are photographic reproductions of the entire portion of the work 
done in the little shop. 
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SAIL HO FOR VENDOME 


Stilts, W. S. Hall, Samuel Carling, H. M. Thornton, J. R. 
Peck, I. B. Sawyer, George Slonecker, Sam Clark, Charles 
Sherman, John F. Wooldridge, Alva Smith, U. H. Clark, B. 
F’.. Heaton; B.D. Yates, R.: A> Walters;°T. J. Austin, J. 5. 
Tripp, Wm. Ganser, E. R. Holt, Samuel Lamont, Daniel 
Yount, Wm. P. Young, H. Mott, Joseph Lee, John Hume, 
W. ues Russell, J. M. Bradford, George Volck, Otis Lee, A. 
V. Fife. 


In addition to the above names, all addressed to Gering 
although resident all along the valley, scattering subscribers 
were listed for Redington, Livingston, Wellsville, Camp 
Clarke, Minatare, Granger, Sidney and other points in this 
section where postoffices had been established at that early 
date. Some of these hastily selected names also may bring 
memories or inspire a chain of thought to the occasional 
reader who will recognize the family name at least as among 
the pioneers: F. A. Comstock, M. PR. Webster, Cyrus Seimil- 
ler, John Oldershaw, J. Thoelecke, Robert Shuman, A. W. 
Lease, John McNett, F. M. Shobar, I. W. Newsum, F. J. 
Irvine, George M. Williams, Jones M. Clapp, Wellington 
Clark, J. F. Beasley, E. E. Van Olinda, J. G. Neighbors, A. 
J. White. 


These do not bear the April date. It will also be noted 
that scarcely any of them, and none bearing the April date, 
‘were on the north side of the river. That was in the spring 
and the North Platte was bank full of water. Fording would 
have held considerable threat. 
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Before the Settler Came 


MONG MY PRELIMINARIES there should be a little 
foundation laid relative to the periods before grangers 
came along to look upon the land and to decide, at least 

to hope, it was good. Basically, it is my own story which 
you have been warned you are to be told. It is being writ- 
ten at odd moments as a sort of hobby to give some zest to 
advancing years, and is done very largely for personal plea- 
sure, more than with literary objective. So what is to be 


written will be mostly to tell the story of my own knowledge - 


of and part in the growth of this North Platte valley. Yet 
ae 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


‘there is a rich history before that period began which should 
be worth place in a condensed way. 


In many ways, facts of the earlier explorations are gen- 
eral history which has been often written and is easy to 
find. The story of the Sublette expedition follows soon after 
the Astorian venture in 1812 and the returning Fitzpatrick 
fur party in 1824, each of which sought without success to 
use the channel of the North Platte river to float crude flat 
boats laden with pelts down the stream to the Missouri. 


Somewhere in this period came the story of Hiram Scott, 
the tradition of whom —at least as chronicled by Washing- 
ton Irving in his ‘Adventure of Captain Bonneville” — gives 
various narrations of the circumstances of his death about 
1828, said to have been at the base of the huge mountain 
which now bears his name. Perhaps the one event and date 
about which history is most sure was the passage through 
this valley of the Sublette party, slowly moving the first 
wagon train westward across the very spot perhaps where 
Gering stands in July, 1830, and which fact is being religi- 
ously commemorated year after year by our Oregon Trail 
Days celebration, even to the use of July 17 as nearly as may 
be to denote that period of the summer more than a century 
ago when Sublette and Smith and Jackson camped for the 
night near this very spot. 


There have been four distinct movements across the con- 
tinent. The trappers and explorers; the Oregon emigration 
in the ’40s; the chief Mormon hegira in 1847; this followed 
closely by the spectacular rush in 1849 to the new found 
gold fields of California. Three of these followed the south 
side, the Utah emigrants the north side. How often have 
we speculated upon the fact that hundreds of thousands who 
passed this way had no thought of the richer possibilities 
of the area through which they passed —and to which they 
were blind—far richer than Oregon has ever proven, at 
least until late years; fraught with potential wealth exceed- 
ing in value every year all the gold that was ever dug from 
the brown slopes and canyons of the Sierras. Even Brig- 
ham Young, in search of an empire, might have saved time 
and distance —and done as well if not better. 


Those days were the period of the Indian’s effort to stem 
the tide of white man’s occupation with all the adventure, 
glamour, cruelty and duplicity which resulted in the red man 
being dispossessed of his happy hunting ground. In “Pio- 
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BEFORE THE SETTLER CAME 


neer Tales” were included several most enlightening stories 
of the Indian days, none of the writers, nor myself, presum- 
ing to excuse or condone the treatment of the Indian nor the 
government’s record of a dozen broken treaties. 


But there was still another period full of romantic interest 
involving — instead of an east to west movement — one from 
south to north — the droves of countless thousands of weary 
longhorn Texas cattle who were driven into eastern Wyom- 
ing and western Nebraska beginning about 1867. The per- 
iod during which the cattle barons occupied the free range 
extended for more than two decades, in truth did not end 
until the author was here to see it come to pass, thus bring- 
ing this phase of the story within his own knowledge. 


In Volume XIX, No. 1, of the Nebraska History Magazine, 
published by the State Historical society during my incum- 
bency as its president, I had an article entitled ‘‘Panhandle 
Cattle Kings” in which the open range era was treated some- 
what at length. It was based upon some documents pre- 
sented for historical preservation and an address made at 
Gering by Ralph G. Coad of Omaha. He is a son of one of 
the Coad brothers, who were among the last of the heavier 
cattle operators, and he told with good right of his uncle 
and father entering the cattle ranging game after their wood 
camp had been raided by Indians and their oxen driven away 


late in the fall from corrals on Lawrence Forks where the 


government in 1865 had a wood reserve. The cattle, when 
spring came, at least those which were found, were fatter 
and in far better condition than when run off by the red- 
skins. If, the Coads reasoned, the factors of a bountiful 
supply of succulent cured buffalo grass and the mildness of 


‘the climate could so result, why not capitalize upon the pos- 


sibilities as a business venture? So they wisely concluded, 
as did others, to bring in those early Texas herds. of long- 
horns which laid the foundations of their fortunes, and those 
of many others. Mayhap they also thought of the healthy 
condition of the buffalo which had roamed the plain, al- 
though then rapidly disappearing. 


This region was originally a part of the Louisiana purchase 
and was bought from France in 1804. It is believed by some 
historians that Coronado’s Spanish conquistadors reached 
this general region in 1541. However, Nebraska was first 
a part of the district of Louisiana; then part of the Indian 
Country (1834); then it became Nebraska Territory in 1854, 


which included Montana, Wyoming and parts of the Dakotas 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


and Colorado, several other territories being created from 
Nebraska territory before it was itself admitted to the union 
as a State in the year 1867. 


The Panhandle section had been called Lyon county under 
territorial government. When the state was formed the 
south half of the western projection was called Cheyenne 
county, while that to the north became Sioux county. Both 
have been divided and subdivided since then. My story be- 
gins while the Scotts Bluff county area was still a portion of 
old Cheyenne county. 


KIO I TO Re Fe IK FI, KK 
XI 


Gering at the Beginning 


HOSE PEOPLE who first came into the valley were, per- 
haps, just common folk, but among common folk there 
are always those whose ambitions and hopes and visions 

point toward the future. Most of them were still young and 
virile. I shall always be willing to accredit one man with 
more concrete vision — more foresightedness than any other, 
as the one having actual definite plans. Oscar W. Gardner 
was the founder of Gering. He it was who, after knocking 
about over the country several years after leaving his home 
town of Hillsboro, Ill., after a period working (as I seem to 
remember) on a railroad survey party or participating in 
some way in a preliminary line which had been projected 
along the North Platte river, became a resident of Broken 
Bow for a time. There he formed friendships with several 
men who later figured in the development of Gering — Frank 
Garlock, L. H. Jewett, George W. Trefren, Martin Gering, 
C. W. Johnson, H. G. Rogers and perhaps others. C. B. Gard- 
ner, a younger brother of Oscar, later became one of the 
company. 


With a picture of that old shortcut Union Pacific survey 
in his mind and a map, no doubt, of old Cheyenne county be- 
fore him, I have no doubt he foresaw that when the settlers 
began swarming into the valley and acquired strength in 
numbers, a new county and a new county seat might well 
come about. Certainly he saw that a considerable number 
of settlers would need and support a trading center within 
a reasonable period. Whether those vistas of the future had 
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GERING AT THE BEGINNING 


all occurred to Oscar Gardner when he made his preemption 
filing on the S144 NE! and NY% SEY, of section 2-21-55 in 
1886 or not, may not be known. Coming to Gering, I had 
not been long on the scene before he had confided to me 
many of these and other hopes and ambitions for the town 
which was distinctly the creature of Oscar Gardner. In one 
way and another he should find frequent mention in these 
pages, albeit one who is prone to write too much about just 
one thing at a time is likely to miss much which ought to be 
recorded to make the picture accurate. 


Gardner was the moving spirit behind the organization of 
the Gering Joint Stock company (its original name was Ven- 
dome Joint Stock company), which took form during the win- 
ter of 1886-1887, and it must al 
have been projected even be- [ 
fore the townsite quarter-sec- | 
tion was proved up on by him. 
In “Pioneer Tales’ —a book 
issued by me in 1938 — the 
story was told why the name 
of Vendome was changed. 
Numerous events and items of 
history covered in that volume 
must perforce be repeated to | 
some extent in this book. His- 
tory should be fact, and worth- 
while facts need to be repeated. 
Briefly, the name selected by 
Mr. Gardner — Vendome — ; 
probably in some remote way j; 
derived from the odd looking ; 
sandstone pinnacle west of | 
Gering called Dome Rock— | 
was ae by the department | 
at Washington when applica- s : 
tion was made in January or Sere en eA tie 
February, 1887, for a postof- OSCAR W. GARDNER 
fice. There was already a post- 
office called Verdon in Knox county with which the postal 
dignitaries thought the name Vendome would conflict and 
create mail confusion. The Courier’s first newspaper heading 
name plate was in fact originally ordered to read ‘“Vendome 
Courier” and the last letter I wrote before leaving Broken Bow 
for western Nebraska was to instruct the Chicago type foun- 
dry to change the heading. 


Gardner, Garlock and their friends enlisted what small 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


finance was needed almost entirely at Broken Bow. I learn- 
ed of it there shortly after George Trefren became interest- 
ed, as his home was my boarding place. Martin Gering was 
not then a resident of Broken Bow, but was interested by 
an employe in Gering’s implement store there, Charles W. 
Johnson, who later became cashier of the Bank of Gering. 
I have often wondered how much the change of the name of 
the prospective town to Gering affected the growth of that 
gentleman’s enthusiasm. He was then living at Cozad, but 
within a year was Gering’s most energetic resident. 


At any event Frank Garlock formed a partnership with 
Dr. T. S. Franklin, who also became the first physician on 
the south side of the river, and they built a log store build- 
ing, at the present southeast corner of 1Uth and M streets, 
which was the first grocery and general merchanidse empor- 
ium west of old Camp Clarke. Another log building was 
erected on the north side of the street in which a line of farm 
implements and a meagre stock of frontier hardware was 
being assembled by Gering and Gardner, these being the only 
other structures when the Courier plant was unloaded into 
the little box frame building just ready for occupancy. 


Broken Bow was thus the mother of Gering. A dozen or 
more — and that was most of them —persons or families 
from Custer county all came as a result of the Broken Bow 
influence. M. L. Bishop, John Garten, Cassius E. Hastings. 
Edson Gering, Dr. B. L. Brisbane, two Hogaboom families, 
James Westervelt Sr., his strapping son “Gene” and two 
younger brothers, James and Claude, were among them. 
The Cozad influence — Martin Gering coming from there — 
may have been a factor in the location of the Seth Raymond 
family and a little later the Kingreys. Many of these names 
have been identified with valley history through the years 
and are still factors in valley affairs, although most of the 
pioneers themselves have gone hence long since. 


On a ae a ee a a ee a ae 
XI] 


Making Bets with Uncle Sam 


T WAS LAND HUNGER which impelled the pioneer from 
revolutionary days and for a century thereafter to push 
westward. The story of how the settler acquired title to 

government land in the North Platte valley, already told in 
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MAKING BETS WITH UNCLE SAM 


a previous volume, is surely a feature which must be in- 
cluded in the present history. If any possible reader of both 
books finds a similarity it is only natural, but some inter- 
polations and omissions may occur in these pages. 


In this portion of the west, land units are the township 
and the section, with their divisions and subdivisions, all 
originally being presumed to be on compass-laid north, south, 
east and west lines at correct right angles. Year after year, 
the dividing up of these quarter sections are taking place. 
Smaller holdings are becoming the rule. During the last 
quarter century in particular legal descriptions are becoming 
more frequer.ly based also upon railroad lines, canals, high- 
ways and similar lines, and many diagonals or curves are 
steadily appearing on our later maps. Due chiefly to these 
changes, detailed maps in the distant future may have an 
appearance much like those of older states where legal de- 
scriptions are rarely based on rectangular lines. That will 
be a long while, of course, but it is referred to because even 
now, with our township and range lines very well defined, 
a lot of slants will be found on any accurate map. There are 
numerous such cases in Scotts Bluff county. 


When the first government surveys were made it was by 
men who were careless, perhaps, because they probably had 
little faith in the country. Some of them scoffed at its pos- 
sibilities, although at least one such surveyor, George W. 
Fairfield, who surveyed all the country along Pumpkin creek 
and may have run the lines in some of this county, became 
a pioneer settler near Minatare and at one time had there 
one of the first and easily one of the best orchards in the 
valley. I prefer to think Mr. Fairfield did not run some of 
the faulty lines in this county, although I have through 
courtesy to his memory and to his descendants failed to look 
up the field notes. In at least two places on the north side 
of the river the lines are all haywire. Some lines are dan- 
gerously near diagonal. These faults usually occur within 
townships, indicating that greater care was given to locating 
the range and township lines. I had a conversation once 
with a man who claimed to have worked with a government 
survey party. He said an “easy” way to measure for sec- 
tion and “‘quarter” corners was to tie a rag on a buggy wheel, 
measure its circumference, count the revolutions and com- 
pute distances that way. If that were true, it would account 
for reputed quarter sections being half their proper size and 
. sometimes when the last row of sections in a township was 
reached half again as large as they ought to be. Be that as 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


it may, the final field notes usually give the acreage accord- 
ing to what it is, and the “bad” chunks of land are called 
lots. None of this has reference to the variations which 
were necessary in the case of correction lines nor to the pres- 
ence of such a meandering stream as our river. O. W. Gard- 
ner on the south side and George W. Fairfield and his sons 
Joe and Mac on the north side engaged themselves for two 
or three years in the business of locating prospective settlers, 
and be it said there developed few cases of failure to find 
the staked corners and properly locate the lands. 


Several types of land filings were possible when the first 
invasion of land seekers came. The first was a homestead, 
which could be made on 160 acres. It need not be square, 
but could be made up of four abutting 40-acre tracts. Thus 
a filing might include four 40-acre tracts, arranged in a 
straight line or in the shape of a T or an L. The settler 
could obtain title at the end of five years by making final 
proof with testimony that his residence had been continuous 
and that he had made a reasonable amount of improvement 
plus a reasonable attempt at cultivation. The word “at- 
tempt” is used advisedly. If he could show he had tried to 
grow crops, but failed, it would be accepted. 


A homestead entry could be paid out earlier than five 
years, other conditions having been met, by paying $1.25 per 
acre to the government. This was called commutation, the 
word expressing the idea. This made it akin to the second 
type of land entry, which was called preemption, by which 
the settler could at the end of six months, make a similar 
proof of residence, improvement and cultivation, and pay for 
his land at the $1.25 rate. 


The third method of acquiring title was called a timber 
culture entry. It was designed to encourage tree planting. 
No residence on a timber claim was required. A showing 
was demanded that efforts had been made to plant and keep 


living a certain number of acres of trees. The rule was that . 


this was done in a very hap-hazard manner, and few cases 
of actual results were in evidence. Ground would perhaps 
be broken up and ash or other tree seeds, cuttings or slips 
planted, and if the claimant could bring two witnesses to 
testify to this he usually secured his final receipt. There 
are a few cases yet in evidence, however, which show results 
to this day of success in complying with the timber claim 
conditions. The beautiful grove on the county fair grounds 
at Mitchell was once the tree claim of James Tvaruzek. 
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MAKING BETS WITH UNCLE SAM 


Thus it will be seen it was possible for an individual, by 
exercising all three of his rights, to acquire 480 acres of 
land in all. True, he had to find the land, which was not 
always possible. Contests were frequent as land grew scarce. 
I was a notary public in those years and took the testimony 
in a number of cases, and in one or two instances acted as 
attorney. 


Some pioneers were not satisfied with 480 acres. There 


. was an authentic case in early valley history where a man and 


mife secured a divorce so the wife could use her filing rights 
also, and who later after proving up were remarried. Cases 
were not rare where a young man and a young woman would 
make both homestead and timber filings before their marri- 
age, and both could then make their final proof. If settlers, 
usually relatives, could fortunately file on adjacent lands, the 
soddy or log shack was occasionally carefully located on the 
exact boundary line, thus solving the problem for both by 
living on both tracts at the same time. 


About the time government land became scarce in this val- 
ley, a congressional act was engineered through congress pro- 
viding for larger holding with a view to enabling cattlemen 
to secure larger grazing tracts. It was called the Kinkaid 
law after its author, Moses P. Kinkaid, who represented this 
district at Washington for many years. This was in 1904, 
after nearly everything in Scotts Bluff county had been en- 
tered, but in the sandhill region the measure had the effect 
of practically exhausting the public domain in this state, since 
640 acres could be entered by such a filing. There was little 
done here under the Kinkaid act, particularly so because most 
of the government land was withdrawn from entry under the 
the reclamation act, and not restored to entry until after the 
final locations of the highline canals was known. 
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Starting An Embryo Center 


F ONE HAD the descriptive powers of a Sinclair Lewis he 
could paint a word picture of the most unbelievable con- 
trasts between the present prosperous valley and its teem- 

ing cities with the North Platte valley and the embryo pioneer 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


hamlet of Gering in the later eighties. I have often remark- 
ed during later years that it has been my good fortune to 
have lived during the period of the most marvelous, even 
miraculous, development the world has ever known, almost 
all the great scientific discoveries, or at least the adoption of 
the few only beginning to be faintly grasped by man in the 
latter portion of the nineteenth century. Newer discoveries 
and their uses which would then have been regarded as well 
nigh supernatural, have come to stature and been made a part 
of our daily life since then, which the present generation takes 
for granted. True, we had the steam engine, the old fash- 
ioned mower, the sewing machine and a few other items. 
There were only a few places in the nation where even elec- 
tricity was yet being utilized to any extent. The telephone 
was still a crude affair, and but here and there had been at- 
tempted its commercial use. 


The internal combustion engine, which has led to the sup- 
planting of the horse and buggy on the highways and to a 
revolutionizing of transportation, agriculture and industry — 
which has created the largest single phase of industrialism in 
the world — with our twentieth century concrete roads alive 
with automobiles and thousands of trucks rivalling the rail- 
roads in their grasp upon transportation — the internal com- 
bustion engine was yet unknown. Well is recalled the trip to 
Sterling, Colo., where an irrigation convention was being held 
early in the nineties, when we were awakened in the early 
morning by a spasmodic putt-putting sound which was a mys- 
tery until its source was learned, and almost as profound a 
mystery after we went over to a nearby shed and found what 
it was. Some enterprising fellow was trying with indifferent 
success to saw wood with the then erratic power of a gasoline 
engine. 5 

Such modern marvels as the motion picture (to say nothing 
of the sound accompaniment now such a prosaic and every- 
night commonplace) were not even a dream. The airplane 
and the submarine were still figments of Jules Verne’s imag- 
ination. The X-ray and the radio, the airplane, iceless re- 
frigeration, air conditioning and a thousand and one modern 
marvels, which have since become available to practically every 
home, had no place in that period. Vitamins, linotypes, ray- 
on, plastics, cellulose — all unknown terms. 


Maybe there were some compensations, for we stil] had the 
bustle and the hoopskirt. Bobbed hair was unknown. Men 
who were sophisticated used the moustache cup because side- 
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STARTING AN EMBRYO CENTER 


burns were. popular and long handlebars of hair still graced 
their upper lips. In every barber shop was a dog-eared copy 
or so of the Police Gazette (the only place it could be found) 
in which risque pictures of the feminine form not half so re- 
vealing as can be seen in real life now without creating a rip- 
ple of interest were shame-facedly scanned while waiting a 
turn for Mr. Barber to pick out your own brush and your 
gaudy individual shaving mug, to own which was the acme of 
class distinction, lather you up and shave you for the price 
of one dime, while he possibly regaled you with the latest 
traveling man story. But few of these compensations and 
others of the period were, however, evidenced in Gering in 
1.87 — nor for several years to follow. 


With. but two other buildings, both of them log, aside from 
my own on the site of the present town, I wonder now, in the 
light of the demands we now look upon as necessary for daily 
comfort, why those earlier months and years are looked back 


FIRST STRUCTURE IN GERING 


The log building shown above was the original shack in which Mr. 

Gardner lived while acquiring title to the preemption on which the first 

townsite of Gering was located. It stood somewhere in the vicinity of 

the present intersection of 7th and M streets, and was there for several 
. years. 


upon in retrospect as such truly happy days. Yet, all the 
dozen or so folks in and close to the embryo town were young 
and resilient. They were adaptable. They were hopefully 
trying to get along, and they did, with optimistic mind's eyes 
_ turned upon a future serenely and confidently expected. With 
so little to do with and such slight resources for amusement 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


freely admitted, you will find few of the remaining old timers 
who do not proclaim the early days their happiest. 


During all that first summer I slept on the floor of my box- 
like board shack with a store comforter or so under and a 
blanket over me. When it came fall and cooler days drew on, 
old (he really wasn’t old) Bill Stratton came in from his claim 
shack south of town, laid up for me a brick chimney from a 
bracket on the rear shop wall and gave the inside a coat of 
plastering. Board storm windows were put on, but this was 
only ostensibly as a matter of protection. Their purpose in 
reality was to prevent possible passersby to look inside and 
see the poker games which went on there too frequently. Par- 
ticipants were Oscar and Charlie Gardner, Martin Bristol, Dave 
Glenn, George B. Luft, Ed Gering, Ed Bosley and others. The 
game was penny ante with an unchangeable limit of a nickel. 
The group might play all night and probably come out just 
about even all around. No one ever lost so much as a dollar. 
Maybe I ought to be honest and admit my name should be 
included in that list. Asadol- KA EA GEES ot alo k 
lar would have been a terrific — 
loss, the fact would have been 
remembered, had it been mine. 
Frank Garlock, being a mar- 
ried man, didn’t set in. Nor 
for that matter, did ‘many of 
the others after affairs had . i 
gotten to the point of taking igs Sok a 
up civic plans and aspirations ge eee 
for local growth. 


Two other buildings were eo 
started that spring, probably , Bla Ste eS 
in May, 1887. One was a | a ee 
structure just across the ~ c. 
street from the Courier in | ae 
which Dr. W. H. Charlesworth 
and George B. Luft soon open- 
a drug store. I have not here- 
tofore stated the fact that 
for some yearsall the business | 
development of the town Was = Sicsetictus cis ctimeiiiiaimee ncaa 
on the street running east and GEORGE B. LUFT 
west, then called Euclid ave- 
nue, now known as M street. The street now known as 10th 
street, which has become the principal business street, was 
known as Lincoln avenue. Fortunately for future years, both 
these streets were platted 100 feet wide. High sounding names 
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STARTING AN EMBRYO CENTER 


were originally attached to the other streets, in keeping with 

Oscar Gardner’s propensity for fanciful titles. Even when we 

came to the point of preparing a petition for a new county, 

Shoshone was his selection, notwithstanding there wasn’t then 

“a probanly never was a Shoshoni Indian anywhere in Ne- 
raska. 


Another building, a lot or so east of the drug store, was 
built by Lot L. Feltham, a young lawyer who had a home- 
stead on the north side of the river. There being no bridge 
for several years, he spent probably a large majority of his 
nights at his office. Land laws requiring residence were con- 
strued quite liberally by early homesteaders. Martin Gering 
built a log structure also about this time, trading farm ma- 
chinery to settlers out along the hills for the hewn logs, in 
which house his good wife for a year or more kept boarders 
and filled a real need. This building he later sold to me and 
it became the home of the Courier until 1915 and also was 
the postoffice and distribution point for the half dozen star 
mail routes which centered in and out of Gering following 
my appointment in 1899 until a new frame structure was 
erected for it on 10th street about fifteen years later. If a 
suitable place for it develops more postoffice history will be 
given in these chronicles. 


Frame buildings of the first year included the Bank of 
Gering, of which also more later. It stood on what is now 
the Dutton corner. Two brothers, Charles W. and Elmer E. 
Hogaboom, came out from Custer county, the former erect- 
ing a story and a half hotel building, which still stands in a 
new location on south 10th street, and the latter a livery 
barn, each of these one block east of the intersection of the 
two 100 foot streets. James Westervelt built a grocery store 
next door to the Courier. Edward C. Markland came in from 
Missouri and erected a general store on the next lot east of 
Westervelt. My memory, not verified at the moment, is that 
Aaron E. Stoner built a barber shop that fall on the south- 
west corner of the junction of the two 100 foot streets men- 
tioned, now the crossing of highways 29 and 86, with a half 
story above. His wife operated a millinery shop in half the 
ground floor, and they lived above. There were also a few 
scattered residences built that year, most of them, however, 
of logs. But Gering was becoming a reality. For several 
years all the business was on that east and west street, 
now M street. 


One of my first recollections is that most of the young 
unmarried fellows during the first summer got their meals, 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


such as they were, at the one-room homestead shack of S. C. 
Ells, who lived on the southwest corner of his quarter sec- 


. tion, not far from the present location of the U. P. roundhouse. 


“Grandma” Ells was our sobriquet for him. He wasn’t much 
of a cook. His breakfast specialty was bacon with some sort 
of a thin flour gravy made from bacon grease. Since I have 
never been able to eat fat in any form, not even butter, it is dif- 
ficult to remember what happened to me. A good many 
meals of cheese and crackers and canned stuff sufficed to 
keep me alive and happy. The Delmonico restaurant, which 
was the euphonious name for another boarding house soon 


operated by Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Hanks, was later patronized. 


To show how few and far between were sizable objects on 
areas now thickly covered with buildings of the modern Ger- 
ing, one morning in early May, as I was returning, through 
an unusually late blinding snow storm, from the Ells shack 
to my shop, facing the heavily snow-laden west wind, I be- 
came absolutely lost, and finally brought up at the small log 
cabin of Charlie Gardner which was more than half a mile 
from the Ells place and that far from the printing office. 
Still another instance occurred in the late spring of the fol- 
lowing year. Peter MacFarlane, who came here as a farm 


-loan examiner and afterward became a bank cashier, and my- 


self, walked three miles east of town to the farm of Runey 
Campbell to spend the evening with my future wife, Maggie 
Claypool, and Miss Lulu Thornburg, a niece of Mrs. Camp- 
bell, here from Iowa. A driving rain came up just after 
“Pete” and myself started to walk back to town. The rain 
was heavy, accompanied by a high wind. Never have I seen 
a more intense display of lightning. There wasn’t a road or 
a fence or other landmark to guide us. The first recogniz- 
able one struck was the C. F. Berry homestead soddy in the 
region of the later C. C. Hampton ranch. We had left the 
Campbell place about midnight and only managed to reach 
town at 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning, soaked to the skin. 
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A Pioneer “Who's Who” 


T WERE WELL to insert somewhere here a review from 
memory of some early residents who made up the popu- 
lation in that first year of my adoption of the North 

Platte valley as an abiding place. To be sure, it will be 
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A PIONEER. “WHO’S WHO” 


wholly impossible to weave into this yarn by name more than 
a fraction — just such as occur to mind in the natural course. 
his is a personal story and those who are mentioned will 
be chiefly those whom later years have been shown to be 
rather outstanding — to have been made of that mettle which 
endures —who remained instead of becoming faint-hearted 
— or who founded families of their own to carry on, in short, 
who earned a place in history. Others will be mentioned as 
occasion requires, worthy or unworthy, because of some part 
played in the kaleidoscopic series of events which have made 
up valley history — but in no way should desire to record a 
feithful story require me to conjure up mere pretexts for 
taking this any sort of a directory. Some may be omitted 
as my narrative proceeds who ought to be of right included, 
perhaps because no chain of memory brings them to mind at 
the proper time. I offer no pore 

apologies for omission or in- § ae 
clusion. The story will un- 
ravel itself step by step, and 
it is no small task without 
worrying over the idea of per- 
sonal mentions. 


B 
BS 
i 
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By far the majority of the 
pioneers have gon before. A 
mere handful are left. Time 
does not stop and the grim 
reaper is inexorable. Even as 
I was starting to write this 
chapter, on December 18, 
1938 (the reader will be ad- 
vised that various portions of 
-this manuscript are being 
scribbled from time to time 
as and when the mood siezes 
me), I was called to the tele- 
phone at 9 p. m. to receive the 
news of the death of Edward 
“ P.Cromerin Omahajustthree ™ Po ERI Oe 
hours previously. He and his EDWARD P. CROMER 
wife, who survives him, and 
R. M. Hanks and his wife, the ladies being sisters, were 
among the earliest settlers in Gering valley. The Hanks’s 
are both deceased. Both these men left a deep impress up- 
on the later years, the two families being the chief figures 
in the establishment and growth of the pioneer Gering Meth- 
odist church. Mr. Cromer was noted as a Percheron breeder, 
was selected as one of Nebraska’s “master farmers” and also 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


served in the Nebraska legislature. Mr. Hanks was also a 
good farmer, but his later years were spent as a business man 
‘in Gering. Incidentally, the wives of these two men, besides 
being devout church people, were the county leaders of the 
W. C. T. U. and other anti-liquor activities for many years. 


The list of early subscribers to the Courier which is print- 
ed elsewhere was largely drawn from the south side of the 
river to Gering, chiefly because in the spring months the 
stream was swollen and the quicksand treacherous, so cross- 
ing was irregular. Later in the year, as the little hamlet 
began to grow, acquaintance was extended, for the town 
steadily became more important and accepted as the trade 
center. It was several weeks before it was learned that Ger- 
ing had a tentative rival at Minatare, where a movement was 
also under way to make a town. Indeed, by the margin of 
only one short week did the Courier acquire the distinction 
of being the first valley newspaper. One John F. Ringler 
issued the first edition of the Minatare “Trumpet” the fol- 
lowing week. He did not make a startling success, and in 
fact sold his plant the following year to one John Dyer. The 
latter changed the headline to “Our Home” and after the 
smoke of the county seat battle had cleared away he came 
over to Gering and sold out to me lock, stock and barrel for 
the then -princely sum of $100, for which I borrowed money 
to close the deal. For a short time I continued its publica- 
' tion, printing in the Courier shop at Gering, but since the 
county seat location had made Gering apparently sure of 
domination as a trade center, and after a bridge had been 
built at Gering, Minatare became well nigh dormant through 
lack of business. It only regained something of a place in 
the sun when it got a railroad in 1900 and became still more 
permanent when it later secured a sugar factory. There was, 
within a year or so after Gering became something of a town, 
a considerable period when, as previously remarked, I knew 
practically every man, woman and child in the valley between 
old Camp Clarke and old Fort Laramie. Apply such a test to 
your own acquaintanceship in this later day and you will 
scarcely get beyond your own township or city block. 


Some of ‘the settlers of that first year in Gering vailey 
were Seth Raymond, Thomas H. Ewing, J. S. Leonard, George 
and Sam Lawyer, the Hubbard brothers, R. C. Campbell, T. 
‘W. Craig, J. M. Kingrey, John W. Morris, James Ferguson, 
I. N. Runyan, Sam Lamont, James McKinley, Ed Bosley, W. 
H. Stratton, B. D. Yates, Wm. Weber, Henry Helves, the 
Hiersche brothers, George W. Slonecker, Wm. P. Young, 
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A PIONEER “WHO’S WHO” 


Henry (“Josh’’) Steavens, Joseph Kingman, J. S. Lemen, Mrs. 
Hattie LaPorte, the Motts and Adairs, Edward Thornton, W. 
H. Wiggs, E. R. Holt, Jay F. Read, the Houstons, Wendell 
Gross, Dave Glenn, Wm. Ganser, J. W. Kinnamon, I. N. Run- 
yan, M. M. Brown, and there were others of course. 


Beyond the bluff in Mitchell valley was a similar group of 
early settlers, among them Dennis J. Sullivan, Perry Braziel, 
R. F. Neeley, Elijah Beers, Milton Byal, A. M. Carr, A. W. 
Hoyt, J. W. Ferbrache, Kinch McKinney, John R. and Phil 
Stilts, W. E. Ingraham, A. A. Smith and others. Kiowa’s 
ee~lier residents were Wm. H. Shawver, the two DeLaMat- 
ters, John Ray, Zina Phinney, L. J. Wyman, W. E. Baker, C. 
B. Foster, C. W. Russell and his several sons, J. A. Burton, 
O. O. McHenry, E. A. Currie, David Johnson, Thos. Sheils, 
W. E. Morse, Ellis Lowry, John H. Kellums. 


The southwest portion of the present county was then 
known as Pleasant valley, later to become better known as 
the Hull section, where early residents were I. N. Rose (from 
whom Rose precinct takes its name), Chas. McComsey, S. R. 
Spear, Theo. D. Deutsch, the Prestons, John Card, C. M. Stod- 
dard, J. J. Boyer, W. H. Beck, Frank Beers, Simon Ritchie, 
James Foreman, C. B. Whipple, Eli Beebe, W. W. Peters, M. 
W. Loop, A. B. Hull. This Hull area was preeminently a soldier 
settlement, perhaps half its earlier homesteaders being veter- 
ans of the civil war. 


On: the north side to the west was a colony primarily of 
Coloradoans, which, including some cowboys and others, was 
the nucleus of the two present Ford precincts. Early set- 
tlers in that region were the Nichols brothers, Wm. R. Akers, 
John W. Weeks, Peter Vonburg, O. T. Sheldon, S. L. Roberts, 


Sam Smith, Alva Cochran, Robt. G. Walsh,.C. W. Ford, John’ 


N. Fenton. Lower down on the north side was the commun- 
ity earlier known as Sunflower, and now the site of Mitchell. 
Among the pioneers there were T. J. Fanning, Ed Scriven, 
C. H. Simmons, Wm. Kingen, John Powers, Winfield and 
Wm. Evans, the Tvaruzeks, Chalupas, Mike and Perry Harris. 
A little to the north was the so-called “Dutch Flats” area, so 
named because many of its earlier residents were of foreign 
birth or extraction, although not all of them were either Ger- 
mans or from the Netherlands. Among these representative 
families were the Gomperts, Kamaans, Thomases and others 
who later built up such a prosperous section of southern Sioux 
county. They formed a valuable portion of the early patronage 
of Gering. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


Generally opposite Gering were found a number whose 
names are still well known either for their own part in de- 


' velopments or because of their descendants. I recall W. W. 


Barbour and his son Wilbern, Col. Dan Johnson, Uncle Billy 
Kirby, the Lacys, W. N. Randall, John and Joe Emery, the 


_widow McClenahan and her large family, Ed Eastman, Mike 


Powers, George Baltes, Wm. McCormick, Lorenzo DeMott and 
his son Norman, the Riege brothers, R. T. Reeves, Elmer J. 
Morse, George Sowerwine, L. C. Marquis, S. W. Ripley, Chas. 
A. Bouton, T. J. James, W. H. Bartow, the Goos brothers, 
Wm. A. Hale, A. B. McCoskey, the Ripleys, Bud Chambers. 


Minatare alone shares with Gering the distinction in this 
valley of still retaining the original community name. In 
and about that locality were the Fairfields — George W. and 
his sons, Joseph H. and A. M. (“Mac”) Fairfield, W. C. Tabor 
(for whom the precinct was named), Theodore Harshman and 
several sons, W. B. Swindell, Otto Jurgens, Jesse Pickering, 
A. W. Mills, S. S. Videtto, George Burton, George S. Arnold, 
George Leidy, Wm. Fleming, Ben Keeler, Wellington Clark, 
Chas. M. Robinson, F. W. Hughes, James L. Moore, D. T. Cum- 
mins, H. C. Maxon, Chas. Brackman, Chas. Robinson, B. 
Decker, Matt and John Schumacher. 


Rather east of Minatare was the Highland area. Some 
whom we may mention in that vicinity were James Baxter, 
Anthony Kennedy, B. F. Gentry, Thos. and George Allen, Lee 
A. Christian, Ben F. Ore, Austin Moomaw, George Mason, 
Bennett Chapman, Harvey Harward, R. J. Brownell, T. V. 
Peters, A. L. Wiles, C. B. Purdy. 


In what is now the McGrew area were the Franklins, A. J. 
Baquet, Uriah F. Crabill, C. W. Foster, A. A. Jeffords, Alex 
and Sam Clark, J. M. King, Miss Lora Sirpless (school teach- 
er but also a homesteader who still owns her land and ‘is liv- 
ing in Illinois), Joe Neighbors. In that general locality also, 
but outside the present county limits, were numbers of others 
who were familiar figures in Gering during the early days — . 
some of them being the Websters and Comstocks, R. F. Dur- 
nal, John E. Logan, F. M. Shobar, I. W. Newsum, John and 
Charles McNett, Paul. Sandoz, Cy Sixberry, M. S. Fisher. 


The Creighton valley region, that southeast of Gering, was 
then known as Irish Flats. It had hkewise many pioneers, 
my memory retaining among other names those of James M. 
Randall, who had several sons, Seymour Dickinson, Stephen 
S. Folmsbee and G. M. Crabill, of each of whom the same 
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A PIONEER “WHO’S WHO” 


might be said; Wm. French, Bob, Al and Joseph Lee, Phil 
Jurisch, W. B. Cole, Orlando Learned, J. P. and Lloyd Wood, 
Ernest Zehner, C. E. Gatch, the Tanner brothers, F. J. Irvine, 
A. H. Fuller, the Margesson brothers, Fred Aufderheide, 
Henry S. Lewis and a numerous family of Davis’s. 


The very first pioneer of this valley who is mentioned in my 
first chapter — James S. Laugharn — who piloted my equi- 
page from Sidney to Gering, was destined to live but a few 
years, yet long enough to leave a widow and a family. His 
widow married another named herein — Joseph Kingman — 


’ and he too died. Later the widow married a third pioneer 


who has rated mention heretofore — Joe Kinnamon — and 
this couple live happily in Gering at this moment of writing. 
But time is inexorable and death is relentless — only a few 
dozen remain. Glancing hurriedly over the list as I write, 
here are the only ones whom I believe to be still living on this 
day of writing in December of 1941: J. W. Kinnamon, C. B. 
Foster, Ellis Lowry, John Kellums, Frank Beers, Alva Coch- 
ran, Robt. G. Walsh, Winfield Evans, C. H. Simmons, John 
Powers, George Baltes, W.. B. Swindell, B. Decker, J. P. Wood, 
Wilbern Barbour, C. E. Gatch, James McKinley, G. M. Crabill, 
Austin Moomaw, Lora Sirpless and B. F. Gentry, although there 
may be others. (Since the above was placed in type — almost 
two years ago —the following have been added to the death 
roll to my knowledge: W. B. Swindell and Frank Beers). 


It would be interesting, did space permit, to analyze the 
list of names mentioned, to make some pertinent classifica- 
tions. For example, how many were former cowboys? How 
many were civil war veterans? How many came with little 
or no personal belongings or resources? Who came with 
wives and who acquired them later? Who became discourag- 
ed and left? Who achieved solidity and financial success? 
Who were accorded political position or other distinguished 
standing — or any of a dozen other angles which would be 
informative? That is impractical, if not impossible. A great 
majority of them are long since gathered to their fathers, 
but many of their names are today, half a century later, per- 
petuated by honored descendants. Many of them in later 
years became associated with entirely different portions of 
the valley. Some moved away, perhaps as soon as they could 
negotiate small loans on their claims after final proof, and 
a scattering few in the category turned out wholly bad, even 
contributing to the criminal list. This casual list, however, 
gives a fair cross-section of valley inhabitants during my 
first year here. Some of them may be found mentioned in 
other connections. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


XV 
How the Early Settler Managed 


O MUCH for a rough mention of those who made up the 
pioneer population of the valley. Those who have been 
named and others not named had been here at the most 

two years, aside from the very few of the cowpuncher class 
who had hazed dogies prior to making land entries. The 
reader who scans these pages would like to know how the 
‘needs of existence were managed, and some of the early ex- 
pedients might well be recounted. Individual experiences of 
some of the earlier residents were set forth in my previous 
book, and no attempt will be made to recount individual cases. 
Remember that the valley in 1887 was still alive with Bay 
State cattle, roaming at large. Frequently, messes of “slow 
elk” helped to fortify many a settler menu. That was the 
early granger expression for meat from an occasional slaugh- 
tered range critter. Be it said for the cowboys, who made 
the rounds now and then, that they rarely took notice of such 
killings, and also be it said for those who once in a while killed 
a range animal that their neighbors generally had a share in 
the meat. Late in the summer of 1887, when I had gone to 
the Hathaway home in Irish Flats to make a Sunday after- 
noon call on a young lady, a male member of the household 
borrowed the saddle horse which had been rented by me from 
the new Hogaboom livery stable. Shortly afterward I heard 
a shot fired on the other side of a nearby ridge, and though 
no word was said or needed, that shot spoke for itself to me. 


After emerging from Wright’s Gap on the way from Sid- 
ney, I recall passing but one house enroute to the site of the 
new town, that of James Ferguson. It was of logs, which 
he and his sons had hewn from pine or cedar trees felled in 
the hills. Most of the earlier homes were built of sod, and 
of these frequently only about half the walls were of sod, 
part of the interior being simply an excavation, resulting in 
what we called “dugouts” then. A well built sod house was 
extremely durable. A few are still in existence, but only a 
few. I do not know of one now being used for residential 
purposes. The process of building a sod house was extreme- 
ly simple. The prairie sod was simply plowed about four 
inches deep, usually with a grasshopper plow, and the strips 
separated with spades, shovels or even axes into slabs about 
two feet long. These slabs were built into walls, with open- 
ings left for doors and windows. As the walls progressed 
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HOW THE EARLY SETTLER MANAGED 


into the gables, a piece of lumber or perhaps a length of log 
was laid across the peaks on the two ends, on which would 
be laid a “ridge log” length wise of the house, then smaller 
poles carried from it down to the outer walls, forming a sup- 
port upon which a layer of sod would be laid. The sod walls 
would be smoothed down outside and inside, and when they 
had settled enough could be plastered with mud, sometimes 
with a slight mixture of lime, and the new home was ready 
to move into. Niggerwool (black root) sod was exceedingly 
durable, but almost any sod would hold together. Lowland 
sod from the bottom lands was excellent. 


That they usually leaked and they frequently had no floor 
was only an incidental worry. A sod house was warm in 
winter:and cool in summer. One pictured in these pages had 
four good sized rooms and was plastered and floored through- 
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TYPICAL SOD HOUSE OF THE EARLY DAYS 


The ranch home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Claypool, located a mile west of 

the present site of Melbeta. Such houses, when carefully built, were 

quite comfortable, warm in winter and cool in summer, and would last 

for years. This ‘one, in fact, stood until the state road called the Oregon 

Trail highway was built, when it was razed by a dragline and buried in 
the road grade. 


out. Since this soddy was the home of my wife’s parents, 
we spent many nights there. The walls were covered inside 
with cloth. One day Mrs. Wood heard an odd noise, the 
source of which she finally located by its movement behind 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


the muslin, and identified it as a large rattlesnake which had 
crawled through the walls from the outside. She was alone 
in the house at the time with our baby daughter, and, plac- 
ing the child on a bed in a position of safety, she procured a 
hoe and dispatched Mr. Snake then and there. Oddly enough, 
she has never seemed to think much of it except as an ex- 
perience. . 


Log houses were usually built from logs hewed and squared, 
with smooth sides, notched at the ends to lock and fit, but 
in the very earlier days they were often laid up with smaller 
poles. Either type had to be “‘chinked” with small scraps to 
fit the interstices where the poles or logs did not fit together, 
and over these a mixture of mud was spread to fill up the 
cracks. Homestead shacks of this type saved a heavy ini- 
tial cash investment, and served the purpose in many cases 
until the settler either backtracked to “‘his wife’s folks” or 
was able to build better. The proximity of the Wildcat hills 
and the then vast amount of pine and cedar timber upon them 
was a valuable asset. Besides the growing timber, the hill- 
sides and canyons were full of dead timber which settlers 
from both sides of the river for miles either way drew upon 
for firewood, and many growing cedars became fence posts. 
The Wildcat range was then heavily wooded. 


Some settlers engaged themselves in periods of getting out 
dead wood which they would haul to Gering and sometimes 
to Kimball or Alliance, where they would get 15 to 25 cents 
per hundred pounds for it. Pitch pine limbs were choice. 
The knots were especially good as they were filled with resin 
which would start burning almost at the touch of a match. 
After the hills had been fairly well combed of dead wood the 
price got better according to the immutable law of supply and 
demand, and the ruling price went up to 40 cents per cwt. 
Wood cut and split into stove length brought a little more. 
Loads hauled to Kimball or Alliance, even at that price, 
brought no large revenue. Marion Crabill, a pioneer himself, 
told me the other day of hauling a load of wood to Alliance 
(small, because teams of the period were grassfed and light) 
which yielded him less than $3, and in trade for groceries at 
that, for his day or so’s work in the hills and two days’ travel 
each way to the railroad. Several of my earlier subscribers 
paid me in firewood. 


Two by-products of the buffalo and range cattle days help- 
ed to eke out the living in those days. Probably the most 
valuable for the first few years was the abundance of “cow 
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HOW THE EARLY SETTLER MANAGED 


chips” over the prairie, which provided a very satisfactory 
fuel. Contrary to the first opinion of the average tender- 
foot, this fuel, merely the dried dung of cattle or buffalo, was 
actually a cleanly fuel. It had no offensive odor. The sec- 
ond of the by-products came from the fact that buffalo and 
cattle bones strewed the prairie everywhere. Tons and tons 
of bones were gathered by the first settlers and a ready mar- 
ket was found at either railroad. The price is not recalled 
exactly at this late date, but was likely something around one 
cent a pound, It helped a lot.. 


Some of the early settlers, especially those yet single, hav- 
ing a right to be absent from their claims not to exceed six 
months at a time, secured some income by going up into Wyo- 
ming to work for the cattle companies. Others would go 
over into Colorado to work in the irrigated sections which 
were then getting into productive action in a small way. 
Still others made the rounds of the sheep country up on Pow- 
der river in Wyoming and in Montana as shearers. There 
were also a number who went back into central and eastern 
Nebraska to work. One early settler who did so was R. M. 
Hanks, who owned an interest at Kearney in a threshing out- 
fit which he later brought into this valley, the first one I 
remember here. Those who could not leave their families 
were always ready to do freight hauling and were careful to 
keep their names upon the hauling list of the few early mer- 
chants as trade began to develop, and freighted merchandise 
from the railroads for the stores, taking their pay out in 
trade of course. As agriculture became less experimental, 
going trip might include a load perhaps of potatoes and other 
vegetables or some grain, or possibly wood, posts or bones. 
Otto Jurgens, a thrifty and hard working German settler on 
the north side, became known as the ‘onion king’ from the 


regularity with which he marketed truck at Alliance. Chris. 


Kronberg, another pioneer west of the present location of 
Scottsbluff, became equally prominent as a cabbage grower. 
When there were loads going as well as coming back, the re- 
turns became relatively satisfactory. 


Another factor in the struggles of pioneers arose from the 
fact that many who came into the country and made land 
filings had neither work stock or equipment. Since a cer- 
_tain amount of breaking the virgin sod (defined in final proof 
testimony as cultivation) was required, some who had horses 
and plows secured employment by doing this plowing. One 
man, B. F. Gentry, who later became the first county clerk, 
took a long shot and bought a team of horses from his future 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


father-in-law, Col. D. D. Johnson, primarily to engage in this 
work of breaking sod for other settlers. Incidentally, much 
swapping of work was done among neighbors. One man 
might help his neighbor get out house logs, another might 
work on a third man’s needed well, and so on in return for 


some assistance or other. There were always ways of re- 


turning the favors — but if there were not, the help was giv- 
en with the proverbial friendliness of a new country. 


A few men here and there made a sideline of doing work 
for claimants who had made timber culture filings. This 
was usually for someone who was not living in the valley. A 
certain area, five acres, was supposed to be planted. This 
area would be plowed the first year, and planted the second 
year. Planting, as has been mentioned, was done by using 
seed which could be obtained by mail, although some who 
were sincere about it would buy young seedlings or go down 
to the river and get young cottonwoods or willow slips. 


Dear to the heart of the pioneer woman was the season- 
able plentitude of wild plums and currants in the canyons 
along the hills. Along the river dwarfed olive-colored bushes 
yielded many buffalo berries — a red or yellowish small fruit, 
mostly seed, but the covering of flesh which encased the seed 
made the most delicious jelly imaginable. There are yet to 
be found some clusters of these bushes along the streams 
and elsewhere. A few chokecherries are still to be found. 


The early gardens must not be forgotten. Usually they 
provided a good deal of foodstuff, and the very first year I 
was here there was much raised. Field crops were confined 
to smaller fields than later. Another fact comes to mind — 
there was still considerable wild game. All in all the pioneer 


who was in earnest and who had good health Thalances some- 
how to live. 
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Earlier Civic Developments 


HEN IT BECAME apparent that the desires of young 
Gering were, in a way, going to succeed and that the 
trade of a large although yet sparsely settled area was 

beginning to center there, the young business men, few of 
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EARLIER CIVIC DEVELOPMENT 


them more than boys, instinctively turned their minds to- 
ward ways of meeting the situation and to make the little 
cluster of stores and smail business a more attractive center. 
Since the Fourth of July was approaching, a celebration at 
Gering was early determined. No celebration could be a suc- 
cess without a band. Fortunately, in this as in other ave- 
nues, talent was not entirely lacking. George B. Luft, a 
skilled cornetist who had led bands at Germantown and Sew- 
ard before coming to the west end of the state to open a drug 
store, agreed to and did undertake the leadership — but, alas, 
there were few instruments. 


Mr. Luft had his cornet. I had sent back to Iowa for my 
snare drum, which got here in time for the few practices be- 
fore the celebration. Several of us made a trip over to Kim- 
ball where we were able to borrow for a couple of weeks six 
or eight more instruments, including a bass drum. Just why 
Kimball was not to use them that year is not recalled nor 
exactly how we prevailed upon Gus Linn, Pat Maginnis and 
the other young band boys there to let us use them. No 
doubt it was because Kimball was then exerting herself to 
secure the north river trade. 


In any event, the band functioned at the celebration, how 
well had better not be mentioned. But little Gering was 
showing enterprise and building friendships. A large bow- 
ery roofed over with poles upon which were spread cedar 
boughs and pine limbs provided very good shade for dancing 
. on rough two inch planks, also borrowed from someone’s 
building operations for the purpose. Memory seems to be 
that the Shobar family orchestra from Horseshoe Bend fur- 
nished the music and that Edson Gering did the calling. I 
may not be strictly accurate in this item —it may have been 
Runey Campbell, Joe Kingman and others who “fiddled” and 
young Frank L. Foreman who called the dance figures. 


A bona fide band came into active being very shortly. My 
recollection is that instruments were purchased during the 
winter of 1887-1888 from Lyon & Healy of Chicago. I turn- 
ed over the snare drum to my brother, E. 8S. (“Shan”) Wood, 
who joined me about that time, from Iowa, and took up the 
baritone horn. For more than thirty-five years that was my 
part.in continuous band work. Always a music lover, I was 
never in the least brilliant, in fact cannot read music by note 
to this day, playing (and singing) wholly by position. Many 
excellent leaders gave service to the Gering bands through 
later years. One of them was Clarence W. Bonham, who 
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next to myself gave more years than any other one person 
to this activity. It was with him—as with me— mostly 
a matter of pleasure. So far as I can recall neither a leader 
nor a player received one cent of remuneration for band work 
during the first quarter of a century after the first band 
was organized. Later on, a few of the leaders did get modest 
salaries, but it was only in more recent years that players 
began to look upon their work from a mercenary standpoint. 


Refreshing memory, it is interesting to mention some 
names of early day band players who later became well 
known. I have already named George B. Luft, who was for 
many years and until his death a prominent merchant in 
Ashford, Gering and Scottsbluff. His brother, Louis Luft, 
was also a leader. Harry J. Wisner, now a daily newspaper 
editor; Claude Westervelt, who became mayor of Scottsbluff 
in later years; George E. Mason, now deceased; Edson Ger- 
ing; M. J. Huffman, who did not deem it an impediment to 
his duties as county attorney; O. W. Gardner, father of the 
town itself; and of course so many more that one would not 
dare to try cataloging them. 


The celebration being out of the way, another plan was 
conceived and taken up. There was no county fair at Sidney 
or anywhere in old Cheyenne county... It was, we found, a 
legal possibility that if a fair association could be organized 
at Gering it could draw certain public funds which the law 
provided as assistance. Consequently an organization was 
formed called the Cheyenne County Agricultural society. C. 
W. Johnson was president and F. A. Garlock was secretary. 
The fair was held on Sept. 26-27-28, 1887. There must have 
been twice as many as at the July 4th event, perhaps as many 
as 300 or 400. Horse races, ball games, and a very modest 
agricultural exhibit resulted. In the meantime Sidney, be- 
coming wise to what we were doing, organized a fair associa- 
tion also under the same name. They did not secure the 
recognition of the state agricultural society, however, but 
were able to control the county board and thus deprive Ger- 
ing of the appropriation. No fair was held in 1888, but in 
1889, a new county being assured, the Scotts Bluff County 
Fair association was formed with Col. D. D. Johnson as presi- 
dent and E. P. Cromer as secretary. Fair history plays con- 
siderable part in county affairs, and will be referred to 
later on. 


One of the early developments in which Gering took an 
active part, not only for her own business interests but for 
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EARLIER CIVIC DEVELOPMENT 


the protection of the settlers on the new lands they were 
seeking to bring into productivity; was the revival of the 
herd law. There had been little farming in 1886. Enough 
land had been broken and sufficient planting on new sod had 
- proven to yield results, but the hordes of range cattle roam- 
ing at will constituted a real threat. Splendid yields had 
been realized from the meagre tracts planted, which encour- 
aged much more breaking of new prairie in 1887 and more 
intensive cropping of the backsetting — that being the term 
for the second year’s plowing of sod breaking. If the pro- 
visions of law were revived which protected cultivated lands 
regardless of whether they were fenced or not, damages 
could be collected by law. So town and country joined hands 
in petitions which forced (not that they needed compulsion) 
the commissioners at Sidney to call a special election, which 
was held in July, 1887. The proposal carried and the cattle 
were trailed out and back into Wyoming territory thereafter. 


I recall the drive which took the last Bay State herd out of 
Cedar (now Gering) valley. It was made by a group of cow- 
boys headed by “Col.” Perry Braziel, who for many years 
afterward was a prosperous ranchman and farmer in Mitchell 
and Kiowa precincts. Indicative of the period when the herd 
law agitation was in progress is one of my alleged “poems” 
in the Courier: 


TALE OF YE ANCIENT HEIFER 
(A Bit Hiawathian) 


In that portion of Nebraska 

By the raging North Platte river, 
Flowing to the great Missouri, 
Flowing from the snow-capped ranges 
Of the giant Rocky Mountains, 

Lived an ancient Bay State heifer, 
Lived and died a Bay State heifer. 


She was long and lank and leaner 
Than Jack the Giant-Killer’s beanstalk; 
She had roamed through Cedar valley, 
Chewed the grass in Coad and Mitchell, 
Pumpkin Creek and the Kiowa; 

She had fooled the festive cowboy 

In his vain attempts to herd her; 

She had tracked the raw pe-rairie 
Down unto the North Platte river 

In all that section of Nebraska. 


But one day there came the granger 
With no herd law — without fences 
Wherewith to exclude the ranger. 
Thereupon this ancient heifer 

Got into his acre truck patch, 
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Got into his corn and taiers, 

And she made a deadly havoc; 
For she could not take a tumble, 
“Rod wide breaking is a fire-guard, 
“Legal fences are ye fireguards,” 
Quoth the granger as he spied her, 
Spied the block and the half-circle, 
Spied upon her jaw the wattle. 


Seized he then his trusty rifle, 
Saddled up his locoed broncho, 

And he chased ye ancient heifer 

To a cool sequestered canyon, 

Where the shady rippling waters 
Sparkled ’neath the tall box alders, 
Then he took his trusty rifle 

And, beneath the tall box alders, 
There he slew the ancient heifer, 
Slew her with his trusty rifle, 

Put a bullet through her gizzard, 
And her life’s blood trickled outward, 
Out upon the velvet prairie, 

Out toward some rippling streamlet, 
Stained the bright and sparkling waters. 


Never more to roam the prairie, 
Never more to climb the hillside, 
Never more to tramp the truck patch 
Of the horny-handed granger 

In that section of Nebraska 

On the raging North Platte river, 
Died this ancient Bay State heifer, 


Other heifers roam at pleasure 
On the Horse creek in Wyoming, 
Where the stillness is not broken 
By the crack of trusty rifles 

In the horny hands of grangers. 


Revival of the herd law was of course a “go ahead” signal 
to settlers and farmers and naturally created the impetus 
which began to bring in new land seekers galore. At the 
time of the herd law election in July, there were but two 
voting places in all of what now constitutes Scotts Bluff 
county, one at Minatare and the other in Kiowa. Gering 


voters forded the river and went to Tabor precinct to vote. . 


But, later that year, to show the reader how yet sparsely the 
valley was populated, there were but 131 votes cast in Ger- 
ing precinct at the general election. The precinct then in- 
cluded all of the area which now forms Gering, Roubedeau 
and the two Castle Rock voting districts. Woman suffrage 
had not come to pass, but on the other hand a very consider- 
able proportion of settlers were not married, and those who 
were had rarely been so long enough to acquire families. 
Probably the population of Gering precinct in the fall of 1887 
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EARLIER CIVIC DEVELOPMENT 


was not to exceed 300, and of those far less than 100 lived in 
Gering. The revival of the herd law, however, had another 
important bearing. All settlers who could do so, or who 
could find spots where water and fencing or herding pos- 
sibilities existed, proceeded to establish herds of their own, 
and to as large an extent as possible did just what the cattle 
companies they had voted out had been doing — ranging 
their stock on public lands, in the hills and back from the 
valley on both sides of the river. Many large herds were 
built up, and the foundations of some sizeable fortunes were 
laid in the next dozen years. 


There were many other minor objectives which occupied 
our minds in 1887. One of the most important was some 
plan for securing a bridge across the river at Gering. It 
seemed to be a forlorn hope with such a small number of 
people and no public funds in sight. It may be just as well 
that the young town did its concentration on other things, 
and that it left the bridge idea more or less dormant, for it 
was destined to become a deciding factor in a later chain of 
events to which an early chapter will be devoted. In the 
meantime, the river was fordable, if the right spots were 
chosen, most of the year save in the spring and early sum- 
mer. One of the best fords, which could even be used with 
rather high water was about one mile east of the present 
Gering-Scottsbluff bridge. Quite heavy loads of wood were 
taken across at this ford, although north side settlers usually 
managed to pool together and have two or more teams when 

crossing. 
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Plans for a New County 


HE MOST IMPORTANT objective which developed in 

1887 was the division of old Cheyenne county, which 

then comprised the entire south half of the Nebraska 
panhandle, with the hope of a county seat naturally in the 
background. It was not difficult to enlist general support in 
this section, since it was so remote from Sidney, the county 
seat, 75 miles away by way of Wright’s Gap as early travel 
then was routed, and requiring in that period fully four days 
to make the round trip. Similar plans were in the making 
elsewhere in the huge county which included all of the pres- 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


ent seven counties of Scotts Bluff, Banner, Kimball, Morrill, 
Garden and Deuel, as well as the Cheyenne county of today, 
now so diminished in size. All the young towns along the 
Union Pacific main line — Kimball, Potter, Chappell, Lodge- 
pole and Big Springs — had capital aspirations, and of course 
each of them sought boundary lines to their own advantage, 
while Sidney naturally wanted to protect herself as much as 
might be. On the north river, Gering was the only estab- 
lished town, but was so small it was not able to dictate. In 
fact, there were but a handful to “mix medicine” as the out- 


of-town population had troubles of their own in ekeing out 
an existence. 


It was into this turmoil that I found myself plunged almost 
at once. When the planning began, I had not even yet cast 
a vote, my first one having been in late July on the herd law 
proposal. However, there were none of us aged, at least of 
the little group in Gering. Among my first practical experi- 
ences in public affairs was a committee trip made by Oscar 
Gardner, Frank Garlock and myself to Sidney, where on May 
10-11, 1887, we discussed division with officials and business 
men who were presumably influential. Our initial experi- 
ences included also conferences with the Kimball forces, their 
leaders being Theo Menges, a real estate man, and George 
W. Moyer, an attorney. 


The Gering plan had been for splitting the old county into 
three approximately equal parts and also to divide the west 
one-third into half, which theoretically would have given 
county seats to Kimball and Gering. My present judgment, 
after fifty years, is that it would have been a wise division. 
Kimball, somehow, did not fall in line with that idea. She 
favored three counties only, perhaps correctly believing that 
she could easily win the county seat location because of being 
on the railroad and also that she could control the heavier 
vote in the Pumpkinseed valley. Potter and Lodge Pole were 
making a good deal of fuss because the three-way split placed 
each of them in a hopeless position. I think, had the elec- 
tion carried, that Kimball would have been justified in her 
expectations and that it would have been a number of years 
before the north country would have been able to secede. 


However, to reach any decision somebody had to yield some 
ground. After scanning the situation carefully, following a 
meeting held in Gering on May 21, we made the proposal to 
Kimball to join in securing an election on a three-county di- 
vision, not however, without an agreement from Kimball that 
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PLANS FOR A NEW COUNTY 


‘THE FIRST VALLEY DELEGATION 


A party of three young, men from the embryo town of Gering, who 

represented the proposed new county at a conference held at Sidney, 

where proposals and plans for county division were decided. Seated, 

left to right, O. W. Gardner, founder of the town, and Frank A. Garlock, 
the town’s first merchant; standing, the author of this volume. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


she would not antagonize the north river plans to divide the 
west one-third two years later. Thus the petitions were se- 
cured and the election was held in November, 1887, upon the 
question of the organization of Union county from the west 
third of the old county, and another in the east one-third. 
This proposal was defeated, the heaviest vote against division 
of course being at Sidney, but Potter and some other com- 
munities which did not like the lines joined them. The vote 
in the whole county was 1257 against and 887 for division. 
Gering precinct rolled up a strong majority for division, but 
much of the area of the present county was not sold on the 
three-county plan. 


The following year, 1888, the situation was better from 
our viewpoint, and even Sidney seemed to read the handwrit- 
ing on the wall as shown by the relative closeness of the first 
vote. Many of her citizens in fact pledged themselves to 
vote for the exact plan Gering had wanted the previous year 
—a four county division which on its face would take care 
of both Kimball and Gering. Whether the west one-third 
became one or two counties did not affect Sidney. That they 
felt their pledge was shown in the election. We had no dif- 
ficulty in reaching that agreement with the Kimball promot- 
ers. Before petitions could be prepared and presented, how- 
ever, both Gering and Kimball found trouble in their own 
areas, above and beyond that being fomented at Potter and 
Lodge Pole. Kimball found that there were interests develop- 
ing in the Pumpkinseed area which is now Banner county, 
demanding a county of their own. There were then actually 
almost as many people in what is now Banner county as there 
was in the Kimball and Gering areas combined. 


The census of 1890, two years later, just after the three 
new west counties had been formed, gave Banner county a 
population of 2425, while Scotts Bluff county had 1888 and 
Kimball county 959. So it is plain why Kimball and Gering 
were forced to recognize the facts, or perhaps abandon their 
preference, a second time, and reckon with the Pumpkinseed 
population. Thus new petitions were drawn and the election 
called. When the first 1888 petitions were being prepared 
for circulation, Mr. Gardner used the name ‘Shoshone’ for 
the northwest county of which we hoped to secure the county 
seat. When the fiat of the Pumpkinseed area went forth, it 
was deemed best by both the Kimball and Gering forces to 
insure their support, so the petitions finally drawn provided 
for five-county division to include what is now Banner county. 
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PLANS FOR A NEW COUNTY: 


Some of us took exceptions to the proposed Gardner name 
of Shoshone. I recall that Martin Gering wanted to call it 
Scott county. He was a civil war veteran, intensely patriotic, 
notwithstanding he was German born, and somehow he al- 
ways thought of General Winfield Scott as being the source 
of the name of our landmark. It was my own compromise 
idea to use the name “Scotts Bluff” and that has never been 
regretted, for there is something catchy about it which makes 
it easy to remember. Indeed, many times the wish has come 
to me since then that Mr. Gardner had seen fit to name his 
new town Scotts Bluff. 


| County division on this plan was successful at the election 

in November, 1888. Singularly enough, the campaign which 
preceded this result was not provocative of lasting bitterness. 
Little recrimination was reflected in the columns of the Cour- 
ier, beyond various sarcastic references to some of the people 
of our own section who were pronounced against division. 
During this campaign and the county seat elections which 
followed there are perhaps as many references to Mac and 
Joe Fairfield as to any other persons. They were sons 
of George W. Fairfield, pioneer surveyor. Their attitude 
against division and against Gering was chiefly due to their 
interest in the prospective town of Minatare of which Gering 
was at that time, as well as later in that period, the formid- 
able and eventually successful competitor. Before proceed- 
ing to record the vote of the division election and taking up 
the story of the location of a seat of government, and in order 
to keep fairly well in line with the chronology of the years, 
' there is another chapter which should be interpolated, if the 
primary purpose of this narrative to be also a personal his- 
tory is to be maintained. 
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Forming a Happy Partnership 


HE YEAR OF 1888 was, to me, the most important in 

its sustained influence upon my own life. Since it has 

been decided that valley history is to be recorded from 
a personal angle, may it be said now that the events of this 
chapter are also recognized by me as most fortunate, for it 
gave me a life companion who has been a stabilizing influence 
as well as a true helpmate for more than fifty years. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


Martin Gering, whose home was at Cozad. had a niece, Miss 
Adda Gering. She is still living, located in California, where, 
as Mrs. Theodore Mulford, we have visited her several times. 
She came from Cozad in the summer of 1887 and made a 
homestead filing on land near Scotts Bluff mountain, a part 
of which is now included in the Scotts Bluff Country Club — 
an institution of which I later became a charter member. 
Although golf and some of the social things which are carried 
on there fell outside of my sphere, it was and is a pleasant 
place to take friends from outside the valley and entertain 
them on occasion, so I am still a member, at least nominally, 
and still own my original share of the stock. 


Miss Gering had a young school teacher friend in Cozad. 
During the late summer, this girl accompanied her uncle, S. W. 
Schooley, here from Cozad for a visit. Sam was in fact at 
that time a tentative suitor for Miss Gering’s hand, or at 
least gave every symptom of being such. The circumstance 
of my meeting my future wife, which had been forgotten by 
me, was told me by Mr. Schooley a few years ago. When they 
arrived in Gering, they repaired to the Tom Craig livery barn 
to leave their rig. It was but a block or so from the log 
house Martin Gering had just occupied, and where his good 
wife was conducting a boarding house, where the visitors 
were to stay. Seeing the party come into town, the ubiquit- 
ous young newspaper reporter accompanied Edson Gering 
over to the barn, and there I first became acquainted with 
Miss Maggie Claypool, then a girl of 20. 


While here she also filed upon a claim adjoining that of 
Miss Gering on the south. The west line of that quarter 
section scrapes the east slope of Scotts Bluff just about where 
the Oregon Trail monument stands near the arch which form- 
ed the approach to the zig-zag foot trail built years later. 
The two girls built their respective homes side by side. Miss 
Claypool’s house was half dugout and half sod with dirt roof, 
while the other girl’s was a flimsy board affair. They lived 
together, first in one shack, then in the other. Water for 
their culinary purposes had to be carried from the famous 
Scott spring approximately three-fourths of a mile distant. 
I remember how far because of having painfully carried it 
many times, both before and after marriage. Once Maggie 
made the trip, and as she was carrying two pails full she 


stumbled on the return trip and spilled it all just as she was 
nearing the dugout. 


Being two of the very few young ladies in a community 
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FORMING A HAPPY PARTNERSHIP 


made up so largely of young bachelors the girls naturally be- 
came popular. I can’t say when my mind first turned to 
thoughts of matrimony. It wasn’t at once, though Maggie 
made a very fine impression upon me from the beginning. 
Up to about that time I had supposed the certain young lady 
mentioned before as having been left behind in Iowa might 
some day be asked to cast her lot with me. That had been 
the understanding — but like myself, she was not an example 
of absence making the heart grow fonder, and it was by a 
sort of mutual consent, that the school day attachment faded 
into a shadow. Ona trip to Iowa that winter, we made sim- 
ilar mutual confessions. She shortly married another fellow 
and by that time it was no irreparable shock to me. 


It was in the spring of 1888 that my brother Shan had 
come out from Iowa to become a helper in the printing of- 
fice. He was not a printer, but being adaptable he soon be- 
came proficient. A little later we decided to bring my moth- 
er and sister to Gering. In 
anticipation, I bought the log 
house which Martin Gering 
had built on the lot just east 
of the present Masek corner, 
that gentleman being engag- 
ed in building a new home on 
lots including the present lo- 
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a cation of the Gering National 
bank. In June, 1888, I drove 
to Kimball to meet my mother 
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and my sister, whose name 
also was Maggie, for every- 
day usage, but really Margar- 
et, later Mrs. Ed W. Sayre. 


E a gg It may have been on this 
9 a _ trip that I met a young man 
in Harrisburg who was des- 
tined to not only become a 
factor in our family life, but 
also one of the most out- 
i mua i all al standing men in the North 
EDGAR S. WOOD Platte valley over a long per- 
Better known as “Shan” and early iod of sears) but rather think 
Gering resident, brother of the it was ona little later trip, for 
author. about that time myself and 

- others were making many 

- trips in connection with our county division and county 
seat plans. This young man was Ed W. Sayre, who later mar- 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


ried my own sister Maggie and, after he too had brought his 
own parents and their family here from Iowa, my brother Shan 
married his sister Mary. These two marriages were each suc- 
cessful and happy. 


Ed Sayre was “out west” seeking a location, riding a horse 
hired at Kimball. I suspect his father, Rev. E. H. Sayre, was 
assisting him financially, but 
do not know. At any rate, the 
rather brief conversation we © cee me 
had during that noon hour eee 
stop at Harrisburg was re- = Be ie ae 
sponsible for his riding on ~ Oe ene 4 
over to Gering, and when 1 | pe oe 
returned home it was to learn ~ ye ee 
he had negotiated a purchase | ee ee 
of the Keefer, Hastings & Co. — oe ie 
store. This was the successor oe . 
of the pioneer grocery which Bette : 
had been established by | ee 2 
Franklin & Garlock. Ed had | . 8 \ 
gone back to Omaha, where Po tS 
he bought a greatly increased fe | 
stock of wider variety, and in | Pn ese Paso A 
August christened it the . Se & oS 
Golden Rule store. He wasa © sie Oe 
keen-minded business man | ee 
and made a success from the _ . re 
very beginning. In fact, he ; a 
made several of them, but te ec ed 
was too inclined to plunge 
and embark in one side line 
Patent hor ticevcrali tines Pioneer merchant, county treas- 
var ? urer, ranchman and farmer, who 
going nearly broke, then com- came to Gering in 1887. Deceased. 
ing back again stronger than 
ever. His family, however, never was in want, and it was a 
large one, four sons and five daughters. 
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When or where it was decided that my present wife and | 
would join forces isn’t so clear in my mind. Mrs. Wood some- 
times says the fateful question was propounded while we 
were out for a ride in a livery buggy in the south hills. Cer- 
tainly it was in the spring or early summer of 1888, for Mag- 
gie went to her home in Cozad in July with all plans matured. 
She could be absent from her homestead as long as six months 
at a time. But that wasn’t important, for she gave me a 
relinquishment of her claim. I made a new filing on the 
land, and later in the fall erected a frame house 14x20 feet 
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FORMING A HAPPY PARTNERSHIP 


beside the decomposing dugout, and had it ready and furnish- 
ed in a meagre way about the end of September. 


We were married at Cozad on October 11, 1888, my sister 
accompanying me there to act as bridesmaid. Another Ger- 
ing friend accompanied us, Peter McFarlane, but he wasn’t 
to be permitted to act as best man, since I had taken my sis- 
ter to act as bridesmaid. A young doctor who was a Cozad 
family friend acted in that capacity. Mr. McFarlane had 
come to the valley to act as examiner for a farm loan com- 
pany for which Martin Bristol and I were making loans. 


After a wedding trip to Omaha (on newspaper passes of 
course), we returned to Gering to plunge at once into the 
hectic closing days of the division campaign. What with 
getting married, building and furnishing one home for our- 
selves, buying another and running a newspaper, those were 
busy times for me. A retrospective glance over all the years 
fails to recall a time when my life has not been an active one. 
Possibly the penchant for always having things to do has 
been a contributing factor toward enabling me to retain 
health. Save for a broken leg when a mere lad, for measles 
and one or two insurance examinations I never have been 
profitable to our various family physicians on my own ac- 
count even unto this day, although those of my generation 
who are left are becoming fewer year by year, yet no one 
can expect to live many years on borrowed time when he or 
she has reached my age. (Since the original copy of this chap- 
ter was written, the frailties of accumulating years changed 
the record so far as I was concerned. In 1942 I took my wife 
by plane to the Mayo clinic, and while there had an examin- 
ation which gave a name to what had caused some distress 
periodically for a good many years. Even then it did not wor- 
ry me unduly, but during the later months of the same year 
it did become necessary to call in my family physician on my 
own account. Incidentally, Mrs. Wood gradually improved 
under proper treatment and we are both in fair general health). 
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New County is Established 


HE BALD STATEMENT was made in a previous chapter 
that success had crowned our efforts to secure county 
division and the opportunity to make Gering a county 
seat in the election held in November, 1888. The plans for 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


this election had begun very shortly after the defeat of the 
three-county division plan in November, 1887. Most of the 
preliminary negotiation was carried on during the winter. | 
recall one dismal trip on a hurry up call a few of us made 
across the Wildcat hills on a bitterly cold and unusually dark 
night in December. We rode saddle horses across the hills, 
piloted by someone who seemed to know the way, I believe 
it was one H. L. Wells who was our guide, and fortunately 
he knew, for there was little or no road and part of the way 
none at all. We landed at the Jake Schooley place in the up- 
per “V” and from there went on through the night in a dem- 
ocrat wagon to Kimball, then by train early in the morning 
to Sidney. My recollection is that it was on this visit to Sid- 
ney we reached the agreement finally to submit the five- 
county division plan. This was done after resolving our 
troubles with the Banner county area. 


The other matter also mentioned and which caused some 
trouble was the boundary decision relative to the location of 
the line between the two proposed north counties. The first 
petition was drawn with a straight line east and west through 
the middle of township 20 as our south dividing line. This 
was my own personal desire despite the idea some of our 
friends had of using Wildcat range on a sort of natural basis 
along the ridge of Wildcat range in general, throwing the 
north half of township 20 in Ranges 57 and 58 into the south 
county, and on the east end of the dividing line the north 
county was to take the south half of the township in Range 
53. That would have given Horseshoe bend to the new Scotts 
Bluff county and left most of the fine Hull country in the 
new Banner county. 


An ironical incident of the negotiations which surrounded 
the decisions for the formation of Banner county was found 
in the selection of Theo D. Deutsch, as a member of the steer- 
ing committee to arrange for formation of a county from the 
Pumpkinseed valley area. He was spokesman for the ones 
on the committee who stood for naming the tentative coun- 
ty Banner, and succeeded in outsmarting those who wanted 
to name it Mead county. When, however, the final dividing 
line was agreed upon it left Mr. Deutsch a resident of the 
new Scotts Bluff county. Though he probably did not realize 
it at the time, this had a bearing upon the later active career 
of Deutsch in Scotts Bluff county. He served several terms 
from two separated districts, as county commissioner, and 
also became mayor of the city of Scottsbluff. 
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NEW COUNTY IS ESTABLISHED 


The east boundary line was also a subject of discussion, 
and in that matter also my original idea finally prevailed. 
Had the Gering men not raised the question, there would now 
be a two mile strip of townships 21, 22 and 23 in Morrill 
county instead of this county, or 36 square miles less area. 


The result as the lines were finally decided and the final pe-. 


titions drawn is a county 21 by 36 miles in size, containing 
approximately 756 square miles, an almost perfect rectangle. 


Insistence on these two miles on the east turned out to 
have been a good piece of strategy later on. Up to that time, 
in the winter of 1887-1888, no threat of north side competi- 
tion had developed and only Mitchell (then a postoffice on 
the south side of the river) was indicating an effort to be- 
come the seat of government if division carried. The Gering 
planners believed the extra two mile strip would add to her 
probable voting strength. The inclusion of the strip, how- 
ever, had another effect as will be seen later on — of bring- 
ing into the county seat fight a third contender. 


In the issue of the Courier just preceding the November 
election it was estimated that the vote in the six north river 
precincts making up the new county territory would be 350 
for and 125 against. The actual vote varied from that guess 
less than 25 votes. In the whole of old Cheyenne county 
2,021 votes were for and 659 against. Sidney, which had 
been badly scared by the previous year’s election, decided to 
salvage the best she could and voted 306 for to 15 against 
division. It is no part of this story, but may be remarked 
that it was only a dozen years until Morrill county took away 
more than half the Cheyenne county area. Perhaps the 
changes which had brought about a three-county division 
were of some import, since it made Scotts Bluff county just 


large enough so that it can never again be divided, unless 


a later constitution shall change the provision that no 
county in this state shall contain less than 400 square miles. 
It will be observed that there is no way to divide 756 square 
miles and get two counties that large. 


Just two days after the election the Courier changed its 
date line, and while the new county was not yet legally pro- 
claimed and of course not organized, it read ‘‘Gering, Scotts 
Bluff County, Nebraska, Nov. 8, 1888.” 


The voters having thus approved division, organization was 
necessary, a county seat and a set of officers. Pursuant to 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


a proclamation by Governor John M. Thayer, dated in De- 
cember following the election, an election was called for Jan- 
uary 16, 1889, for the dual purposes of naming county officers 
and the choice of a county seat. 
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Trouble in Naming Capital 


O SOONER had the county become a certainty and even 
before Governor Thayer had called the organization 
election to be held on January 16, 1889, clouds began to 

threaten Gering’s aspirations. Mitchell valley had already 
announced her intentions. That section, like the Gering val- 
ley, was settled by a snappy bunch of young men for the most 
part, many of them ex-cowboys, although there were several 
older heads among them, and they selected their prospective 
location on land in the upper valley owned by Elijah Beers, 
one of the few older residents. They imported a young man 
from Cedar Bluffs, Nebr., named E. B. Peck, who brought 
with him a meagre printing plant and began issuing a paper 
called the “Mitchell Quirt” — the Courier affectionately re- 
ferred to it during the two or three months of hostilities as 
the “sQuirt.” Mr. Peck was more than generous in his at- 
tention to me. In one single issue he had 35 separate articles 
or items berating A. B. Wood. One of them was a huge 
mystery to me for a long time. He referred to my wearing 
apparel, and queried, “Who patched A. B. Wood’s pants?” 
Years later, Mrs. Ben Ore told me the reference was to a tear 
in the seat of my trousers at a dance down at Minatare (as 
remembered) when motherly Mrs. Theodore Harshman kind- 
ly sewed it up for me. Just what it had to do with momen- 
tous questions of state, or rather county, is not easy to guess. 


To give Gering more to worry about, a north side contend- 
er came into the race. This site was on the land owned by 
A. W. Mills several miles west of Minatare. For some rea- 
son, the Fairfields, father and two sons and a couple of sons- 
in-law, one ‘‘Flossie” Hughes and C. R. Smith held consider- 
able antagonism toward Gering, and apparently to myself, 
then and for a number of years afterward. It never was 
personal bitterness and we could meet and visit in a friendly 
way, but long after the county seat contest was over, I could 
safely expect political antagonism from Joe and “Mac” Fair- 
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TROUBLE IN NAMING CAPITAL 


field to any of my personal desires. No doubt it was rather 
plain to them that Minatare, although already having a post- 
office, a store or two and a blacksmith shop, could not hope 
to become the county seat. If it was, why did they foster 
and encourage the Millstown plan? That they did so was 
responsible for there being two elections. 


Thus there were three locations in the field for county seat. 
A fight was necessary as well as a little inducement to the 
voters, which Gering proceeded to promptly supply. Martin 
Gering, who had by this time located at Gering, president of 
the townsite company, executed a bond pledging the building 

of a free bridge across the 

river at Gering. This bond 
was placed in the hands of 

Col. D. D. Johnson, a well 

known man on the north side. 

The Courier, which was 

doubling its regular edition 

and sending papers free to 
everyone in the county, nev- 
er let them forget it. Of 
- course, the spokesman of the 
rival locations attacked the 
bond as worthless, villified 

Gering and the Gering people, 

but it was really the master 

stroke which never left a 

doubt of the final outcome. 


Mitchell’s paper came out 
with a statement that the 
Bay State Live Stock com- 
pany, which still had land 
there and was wintering some 
cattle at the Stilts ranch, 

COL. D. D. JOHNSON would give the new county a 
Head of a numerous early day complete set of record books 
en teas on the north side pee ee and a new safe in which to 

rominence in many w Ss nim- sits 

eet) ‘in Fieation, noltiesl and keep them, computing the 
racing circles. value at $1,500. Of course a 

free site for a courthouse was 

offered. However, this offer had scarcely appeared in the 
“sQuirt” until the manager of the Bay State company wrote a 
letter direct to the Courier saying they had made no such of- 
fer and would not do so. As now recalled, the statement that 
such an offer had been made was never explained. Probably 
some of the happy-go-lucky fellows there just inveigled Peck 
into giving space to a story he knew no better than to believe. 
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Millstown’s offer was to furnish a square block of ground 
for courthouse purposes, and to deed the county also every 
alternate lot around it. A newspaper had just been started 
by J. J. Totten at Bayard, across the county line, called then 
the Chimney Rock Transcript, although it later was purchas- 
ed by Col. F. O. Wisner and is still in existence in the hands 
of Ray Wisner, one of his sons, as the Bayard Transcript. 
The newspaper at Minatare, which had so nearly beaten me 
to the honors of issuing the first one in the valley, published 
by John F. Ringler, as the Minatare Trumpet, had been sold 
by him to John Dyer, who changed its name to “Our Home.” 
Dyer, perhaps because he didn’t like the Fairfields, or because 
they had championed Millstown instead of making a fight for 
Minatare, took up the fight on the side of Gering. The Bay- 
ard paper was brought into the melee by the Millstown forces 
to support that site. 


The charge was made, not only by Totten, but by Peck in 
the Mitchell paper, that Martin Gering had bought the sup- 
port of the Minatare paper. That seemed then, and now, 
doubtful to me, at least nothing tangible indicated it, al- 
though it happened I did personally a year or so later buy 
the Our Home plant from Dyer myself after he found himself 
unable to make expenses, as already mentioned. It brought 
him just $100, and perhaps the material, which was moved 
to Gering, was worth as much or more than was paid for it. 
But I doubt if Dyer’s support or influence was worth buying 
—or whether the Quirt at Mitchell or my own paper at Ger- 
ing could have affected the result greatly. The free bridge 
offer and Gering’s central location were the dominant factors. 
The first election, after a reasonably bitter fight, did not 
settle the location. Gering received 268 votes, Mitchell 172 
and Millstown 109. There were 557 votes cast. No choice 
was made because Gering lacked 13 votes of having a major- 
ity, and under the law a second election was called for 
February 12, 1889. 
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Politics a Secondary Matter 


HE SIMPLEST WAY of giving results of the organiza- 
tion election held in the new county on Jan. 16, 1889, is 
to merely print the tabulated compilation of the vote, 

found on the opposite page. In the tabulation a peculiar re- 
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POLITICS A SECONDARY MATTER 


yj 
° 
a 
CANDIDATE i 
i 
County Judge— 
Lot L. Feltham, Rep... 15 
Jahile Keefer, Dem. —20000W.. 10 
Je Vis SIN PeOp legis eens” 11 
County Clerk— 
Benjamin F. Gentry,* Rep. ......... 19 
Peter McFarlane, Dem. ................. 16 
F. A. Garlock, People’s ................... ee L 
Treasurer— 
ids PhOrmiton: chemi eee 
Brank Beers? Demin. = ee tg 
Ed Markland, People’s ~...00... 7 
Commissioner, lst District— 
S27Ra Spear. Rep. eee 16 
Theo. D. Deutsch,* Dem. —..... 12 
Ellis Lowry, People’s ceecesnsne ov r 
Commissioner, 2nd District— 
ya JONSON we eDy aee 17 
Pee elr Vine, meme ges ee 12 
Chas. Bouton, People’s .................. eo 6 
Commissioner, 3rd District— 
Bennett Chapman, Rep. .................. hey 
i wA. Christian. Dem... week 21 
Samuel J. Clark, People’s .... 3 
Sheriff— 
Charles W.. Ford, ¢Rep.*— 23 14 
Thomas J. Fanning,* Dem. ........ 22 


George W. Davis, People’s ......... .... = 
Superintendent of Schools— 


Bere pp, Reine ay ls 
C. T. Johnson,* Rep. & People’s... 19 
Coroner— 
A. BawooGd, Rep ox... 4 2 17 
James VA] Burton, sDem.s 14 
Jip be LOWRe we ReOpleis) 2a es 4 
Surveyor— 
J. L. Gilmore,* Rep. & People’s 25 
Bruce McCoskey, Dem. .................. ee | 
County Attorney— 
CieM. “Woodard, Rep sta... 18 
M: b. Bishepy Demins, 2020S) 11 
W. J. Richardson,* People’s ...... 7 
Location of County Seat— 
Gering ap 2a) 155 eee ee ee 12 
Mitchell? -22-564,..0 2 2 21 
DMiliss Site. 2t-22-54) 1 
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The asterisk (*) indicates the successful candidates. 
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166 
118 
267 
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161 
132 


218 
245 
84 


281 
247 
11 


244 
175 
67 


241 
255 
142 


180 
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152 


123 
324 


203 
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217 
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109 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


sult may be noted. The county had not yet been legally divided 
into commissioner districts, although the nominations on all 
tickets had been made by common consent upon an expected 
division very much as they are today divided. Stars follow 
the names of successful candidates who became the new coun- 
ty’s first officials. The actual result as to commissioners, 
singularly enough, elected two men from the expected west 
district as commissioners. In fact Deutsch and Spear were 


close homestead neighbors, residing almost side by side in 
Hull precinct. 


A faithful record requires the addition of some further 
comment to make the above more intelligible as history. 
Scotts Bluff county, in common with the Great Plains area 
as a whole, was largely settled by veterans of the civil war 
who were invariably republican, and that was the dominant 
complexion of the new county. Somewhere I have mention- 
ed that immediately after arriving here, by virtue of being a 
publisher, opportunities for republican activities came my 
way almost without any effort on my part. 


All partisan activities, however, by Gering voters in both 
the major parties were subordinated wholly to the exigencies 
of the county seat campaign. Republicans outside of Gering 
were not affected, however, and in order to build up friend- 
ships they were willingly permitted to name practically all 
the party candidates. The table of official returns show the 
candidates on the three separate tickets voted upon. More 
as a joke than anything else the convention put my name on 
the ticket for coroner. Reference to Courier files show that 
I treated it as a joke. In fact as a matter of courtesy to the 
other two candidates, both of whom were from the remote 
sections, the selection of J. A. Burton, named on the demo- 
cratic slate, was urged by me. I pointedly ignored Towne, 


a third candidate, as he was one of the ardent Mitchell ad- 
herents. 


I was also elected chairman of the republican county cen- 
tral committee at this first convention, held on Jan. 3, 1889, 
which nominated the candidates designated as republicans in 
the tabulation of the vote, and may say in passing that from 
that time until the present my connection with party affairs 
both officially and otherwise has been continuous. -In the 
campaign prior to the election, the county seat issue over- 
shadowed partisan politics and even the Courier felt com- 
pelled to watch the corners carefully along its pathway. 


Besides the two major party tickets, a third so-called peo- 
Meads Pela 
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POLITICS A SECONDARY MATTER 


ple’s ticket was also named, largely by the few sympathizers 
of the new union labor movement, then in its incipiency. It 
happened, because of the sectional feeling engendered by the 
county seat issue, that the people’s ticket proponents landed 
a goodly share of the new officers elected, as will appear in 
the tabulation, although some of them were men who had 
failed previously to secure preferment at either of the two 
party conventions. Joseph M. King, who won the judgeship, 
had been a candidate in the republican convention and lost. 
He was elected as the people’s nominee, and probably the sup- 
port of the union labor coterie was a factor in his later career. 
He was less successful, however, in the farmers alliance and 
populist activities which became a prominent factor in na- 
tional, state and county politics for a period of six or eight 
years. Judge Richardson, elected as county attorney, had 
also been a losing condidate in the republican convention. 


The makeup of the board of three county commissioners 
was regarded as the most important factor from the stand- 
point of Gering sympathizers. One republican, 8S. R. Spear, 
and one democrat, Theo. D. Deutsch, as stated previously, 
were elected from the same precinct, Hull, in the southwest 
corner of the county. The third winner, Lee A. Christian, 
was on the people’s ticket. 
He lived in the eastern part 
of the county. Deutsch and 
Spear were from _ normal 
Mitchell territory, while 
Christian was from the nor- 
mal Millstown area. Since 
Gering failed to get a major- 
ity and a second election was 
necessary to designate the 
county seat, this situation 
gave our forces considerable 
apprehension, as it would be 
the duty of the new board to 
designate a temporary county 
seat until the final election 
called for Feb. 12, 1889. 


When the new board met 


BENJAMIN F. GENTRY to organize, the meeting was 
First county clerk of Scotts held at Gering, pursuant to 
Bluff county. the terms of the governor’s 


call. It was always my opin- 
- ion that Ben Gentry, who had been elected county clerk, and 
who was a near neighbor of Christian, had some influence in 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


lining him up to favor Gering for the temporary seat of gov- 
ernment. For some reason, Commissioner Spear, elected as 
a republican, also aligned himself with Gering, although his 
own precinct had given Mitchell a majority. In any event, 
when the board made the designation, both Spear and Christ- 
ian voted for Gering, while Deutsch voted against. The meet- 
ing was held in an incompleted log house which was just being 
built by John M. Moon on what is now N street, a half block 
west of the present Gering hotel location. After naming the 
Courier the official paper, delegating Spear to go to Sidney to 
work out a settlement with the mother county and ordering 
the clerk to proceed as rapidly as possible to transcribe the 
real estate and other records from the Cheyenne county books, 
the board terminated its first session. 


It was just before the final county seat election that the 
“wrapping paper’ newspaper incident which has been refer- 
red to by some feature writers occurred. The patent insides 
for the Courier, as ready-printed paper sheets were then call- 
ed, failed to reach me for the issue of Feb. 7, 1889, being 
missent or delayed in transit from Omaha. The paper for 
that issue was then printed on sheets of pink wrapping paper 
procured at the Sayre store and bearing the huge trade mark 
of the ‘“‘Golden Rule Store” on the inside. This has been told 
by me a few times and it somehow always seemed to interest 
hearers. The sequel has never, so far as recalled, been told 
in print. The delayed paper supply arrived a day later. In 
the meantime there was plenty of grapevine propaganda go- 
ing around designed to influence the crucial election. It oc- 
curred to me that, with two days yet to spare to reach the 
public, and with paper on hand, an extra issue would give a 
chance for the last word in argument. It was so done, under 
date of Feb. 9, 1889, and was the first “extra” edition of any 
newspaper in this section. It is doubtful if the mass of po- 
litical talk it contained affected the election much. It seems 
now to me the result was a foregone conclusion, but on the 
paradoxical theory that the unexpected may always be ex- 
pected, my extra work was likely justified. 
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Second Heat was Necessary 


HE RUN-OFF ELECTION on February 12, 1889, made 
Gering the county seat of Scotts Bluff county by a ma- 
jority of 86 over Mitchell, which received 223 votes 
against 309 for Gering. The total vote of 532 was approxi- 
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SECOND HEAT WAS NECESSARY 


mately the number anticipated, indicating an honest expres- 
sion by legal voters, as well as showing there were then about 
as many voters in the entire county as there are today in 
- some of the larger voting precincts in this county. Rumors 
.from the previous election had been circulated, especially 
from Tabor and Kiowa precincts, of some illegal voting, and 
Gering partisans took the precaution of sending watchers to 
some of the precincts to keep their eyes open. None of them 
reported any untoward attempts as having been made, and 
after the vote had shown Gering to be the victor there was 
nothing to worry about. 


The advance uneasiness of our forces had not arisen en- 
tirely from the rumors of a few Wyoming cowboys to be 
brought across the state line to vote in Mitchell and Kiowa 


SIOUX COUNTY BUTTE; 


z| 


CHEYENNE COUNT 


LARAMIE COUNTY, 


BANNER COUNTY 


FIRST MAP OF THE NEW COUNTY 


The above is the first known map of Scotts Bluff county, and was se- 

cured to be used in a small advertising pamphlet prepared by the 

Scotts Bluff Land & Immigration company in 1890 or 1892. The plate 

has been preserved in the printing office of the Courier since that time. 

Notice the names of postoffices which have since disappeared. Also, 
the location of the postoffice of Mitchell at that time. 
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precincts, but from the news reports of the voting in newly- 
created Deuel county — the east of the new units — at their 
county seat election. It was stated, without contradiction, 
that returns had been delayed to the very last moment from 
both Big Springs and Chappell, the contending sites, in which 
the former turned in a purported return showing over 2,000 
votes cast, while Chappell, evidently out-guessing them or 
having an inside tip, reported over 3,000 votes. Neither pre- 
cinct, in fact, had more than a couple of hundred legal voters, 
if so many. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


To guard against anything of that sort, Mitchell and Ger- 
ing probably both sent out watchers. Gering did, at least. 
It was reported that W. E. “Sandy” Ingraham, prominent 
cowboy-ranchman of Mitchell valley, who had purchased a 
meat market in Gering just after the first election, was here 
as a spy. “Sandy” gave no indication of acting in such a 
capacity, and when one solitary vote in Gering precinct was 
counted for Mitchell it was regarded as entirely legitimate, 
since Gering was able to count all except one of 131 as straight 
and loyal votes on the home side. Mr. Ingraham moved back 


to his ranch in Mitchell valley, where a number of years later 
he was fatally kicked by a horse. 


A party of four men from Gering was sent to watch the 
two eastern polling places, Tabor and Highland, on the north 
side. .There were at this election ten precincts, several addi- 
tional ones having been added by the new county board. This 
group was led by B. F. Gentry, new county clerk, who by this 
time had become a strong Gering partisan, if he was not al- 
ready, which is not recalled. I was to accompany him to 
Highland precinct. The other two members of our party 
were C. F. (“Center Fire”) Berry and Ed W. Sayre, who 
spent the day at the Tabor polling place in Minatare. Neith- 
er party noted anything worse than considerable tale-telling 
by the Fairfield-Hughes factionists, who were already open- 
ly: hostile to Gering. Both delegations were able to report 


excellent majorities upon their reaching Gering about two 
o’clock in the morning. 


Ordinarily, with a relatively small number of votes to count 
and with but one item on the ballot to tally, we should have 
been back to Gering long before midnight — but thereby 


_ hangs a tale — which was told in more detail in my “Pioneer 


Tales” — but which will bear repetition. There was yet no 
bridge across the river, so we drove a buckboard.down the 
south side of the river early in the morning, leaving the 
wagon and team at the Coad horse ranch then in charge of 
Ernest Zehner and near the present site of Melbeta, suppos- 
edly the site of a Pony Express station. The river was froz- 
en solid from one bank to the other and we had no trouble 
walking across to Minatare on the ice. During the day, how- 
ever, a strong Chinook wind came up, melting the surface of 
the ice so that when on our return we started to cross to the 
south side we found an inch or two of water flowing over the 
top of the ice. A strong west wind was still blowing a gale. 
Some of us had on gum overshoes, at least I did, and it was 
impossible to stand up. We were steadily blown down 
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stream. Finally we got down and crawled on hands and 
knees, taking a good hour to get across and becoming thor- 
oughly soaked. Even then we reached the south bank over 
a mile downstream from where we started and that much 
below the horse ranch. It took another hour to dry out be- 
fore we could start the drive up to Gering. 


Our delay had been sufficient for all other precincts to 
report to Gering before we did, but our report completed the 
final and clinching story of victory. Hull, Kiowa and Ford 
precincts gave Mitchell their majorities, as well as Mitchell 
precinct itself. Highland, Tabor and Winter Creek, and of 
course Gering, were on the winning side. 


Thus did the small cluster of roughly thrown together 
frame shacks with odd false fronts and the few log structures 
built something less than two years before become the capital 
of a county destined to become the most densely populated, 
most intensely farmed and most prosperous in the great state 
of Nebraska. It was a result which led to exuberant spirits. 
Indeed, some of the young fellows around town, even some of 
those who had been doing the “brainwork’” — so to speak 
of the campaign, but who had happened to remain at home 
during the day, climbed up on Scotts Bluff during the early 
evening and piled up a lot of dead wood into a huge pile on 
the summit at its highest point, from which a bonfire could 
be visible from one end of the valley to the other. 


When our party got in with the news from the east end, 
which made Gering victory certain, half a dozen young fel- 
lows set out for the bluff to apply the match. They found 
that in some way, Mitchell youths had discovered that the 
wood had been piled that afternoon and three or four of them 
were on the mountain and had just commenced carrying arm- 


loads to the edge of the cliffs to throw it off. One of them, 


so I was told, was Andy Carr, a good natured fellow from 
whom some of the story comes. As I also recall, Jim Wes- 
tervelt and Frank Garlock were among the boys from Ger- 
ing. Jim says it was Frank, but knowing how innocently 
serious Jim (who was later an excellent sheriff) could be 
when he desired, it is just as likely it was Jim who told Andy 
to just go ahead and throw it off if they wanted to, that no 
fight was wanted, but if they did they would be thrown off 
right after it. There were but three of them, and the solemn 
assurances of Jim and Frank may have impressed them, so 
after a little verbal sparring the trouble was ended by both 
sides assisting in feeding the bonfire and having a right good 
time together. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


I was not with the bluff bonfire crowd, since it had been a 
strenuous day, but went home after an hour or so of jubila- 
tion in town. The fire was still going strong when I reached 
home, which was at that time on our homestead just at the 
east foot of the bluff. The following day, as the victors gath- 
ered in conference, something of the responsibility which suc- 
cess had brought upon us began to be realized. There was 
plenty to think about. Gering had promised the county a 
bridge. Martin Gering, Oscar Gardner and the townsite com- 
pany were pledged to build it, but we had all promised to do 
what we could. Settlers along the hills were solicited to be- 
gin getting out piles. Many agreed to and did so, felling the 
trees, peeling them and cutting them to various lengths, 
sharpening one end for driving, and my newspaper files re- 
cord the fact that on Feb. 21 (the election was on the 12th) 
loads of bridge piling were being delivered at the bridge site. 
Some of us grubstaked settlers to get out piles in addition to 
their own contributions. The officers of the townsite com- 
pany procured the stringers and planking somehow, part of 
it being sawed in our own hills, but most of the heavy string- 
ers were brought across country from the Pine Ridge section. 
Some help was also secured in the way of contributions at 
Alliance, Charles W. Johnson being one emissary who went 
there, but I do not recall to what extent. The argument for 
this help was that Alliance, which was then the terminus of 
the Billings line of the Burlington, would profit by trade from 
the valley. 


By August the bridge was completed. It was just wide 
enough for one wagon, but at two places properly spaced there 
were passing turnouts built to double width. The bridge at 
the original site was exactly 3,128 feet in length, which may 
indicate a different sort of stream than in later years after 
water control and use for irrigation greatly reduced the width 
and the volume of water. Most of the islands that have since 
formed in the old bed of the stream were then either non- 
existent or far smaller than now. In the spring, while the 
bridge was building, the entire width of the stream was solid 
water from outside bank to bank. Although a few meagre 
efforts had been by that time made toward using that huge 
volume for irrigation, few had any premonition of the vast 
results which were destined to come from its use upon valley 
lands. I have frequently referred to this fact in print and 
public speech since, disclaiming for myself or any of the pio- 
neers of that day any real foresight or vision of such future 
greatness, although as time marched on irrigation became 
the keystone of community enterprise. 
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EARLIER NEWSPAPERS IN VALLEY 


XXIll 


Earlier Newspapers in Valley 


HAVE MENTIONED the establishment of the Courier, 
also the short-lived Mitchell Quirt and the paper at Mina- 
tare. My first business rival in Gering was started in 

April, 1891, by one Allison F. Snyder, called the Independent 
Union. The Courier facetiously referred to it, when men- 
tioned at all, as the “Onion.” ‘The Union managed to main- 
tain a span of life of just eleven months, when it folded up 
its tent and moved to Cheyenne, where a still more brief 
existence awaited it. It was intended to be an organ of the 
farmers alliance and people’s party movement, which had a 
rather slight following in western Nebraska. 


Next was the founding in September, 1893, of a democratic 
paper called the Nebraska Homestead by Wm. A. Hale, a 
north side_ schoolteacher, 
whom the Courier often re- 
ferred to as a half-baked nin- 
compoop. Just professional 
courtesy. He sold it in 1895 
to Wagner Bros., and they in 
turn sold it in 1896 to George 
E. Mark, another schoolteach- 
er, also a democrat, who prov- 
ed to be a success in point of 
newspaper ability. The Home- 
stead is as a matter of its 
traced history in existence 
today as the Mitchell Index. 
Except for a brief period, 
when Mr. Mark sold the 
Homestead to E. F. Moon, only 
to buy it back in 1900, he was 
connected with the paper in 
Gering and later at Mitchell 
until his death in 1929. I wish 

GEORGE E. MARK to pay tribute here to his 

A pioneer publisher of Gering, M€MOry. He was a clean com- 
later the publisher of the Index at Petitor, an honest man and 
Mitchell, now deceased. possessed real ability. His 
death was unfortunate, as he 

was not permitted to carry through his line of exhaustive re- 
search into pre-settlement history of this region, which, judg- 
ing by various articles he published from time to time, would 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


have been valuable. His paper became the Mitchell Index 
when he removed to that point in 1901 after the Burlington 
built through the valley and a town was started there. It was 
chiefly no doubt on account of Courier competition that George 
moved, but it proved a wise move, as a new town is usually 
inclined to give especial encouragement to a newspaper. We 
have Mrs. Mark’s own words of explanation, published a num- 
ber of years later: 


“It was an uphill business for a democrat in a strong 
republican community. His competitor was a dyed-in- 
the-wool republican and stood in with the county officers. 
There was no chance of a democrat getting a share of the 
county printing at that time. It was strictly a spoils sys- 
tem with the Courier and its publisher the victor. The 
Courier had also the advantage of being established at a 

’ very early date and was enjoying a lucrative business at 
the time the Homestead first started. The editor of the 
Homestead was able to stand his ground in the many ed- 
itorial battles that waged in the county seat at this time, 
but saw greater advantages in the new town of Mitchell.” 


This was a very fair statement, but I am able to add some- 
thing to Mrs. Mark’s comment. Be it remembered that at 
the time the Courier editor was also postmaster at Gering, 
and had a means of knowing that the Homestead wasn’t do- 

ing so badly, considering the smaller population here then. 
In May, 1900, the actual comparative circulations of the two 
papers gave a very decent reader list for the Homestead, 
which sent out 348 copies. The Courier mail list was larger, 
588, but it was also an older sheet. Giving these facts, of- 
ficial at that time, probably won’t get me in any trouble at 
this late date. Mrs. Mark still owns the Index, but is not 
active in its conduct. 


My own paper, while prospering in a relative sense, was 
having its troubles. The original Army press was soon re- 
placed (1889) by a Washington handpress. But. this was 
found too laborious as it gradually became necessary to print 
more papers and print more pages. In the middle 90s we 
bought a country Campbell cylinder, presumed to be easily 
operated by a strong man on a crank — but a week or so of 
trying to find some one strong enough and willing enough 
proved to be a problem. About that time (1895) the gaso- 
line engine was beginning to be used quite satisfactorily and 
we ordered the first gasoline engine ever brought into Scotts 
Bluff county. It was a Fairbanks-Morse 114 H. P. engine 
sold me by C. G. Wallace, their agent, who has since become 
: a ate figure in irrigation and political circles in Ne- 
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EARLIER NEWSPAPERS IN VALLEY 


Before Wallace could make delivery and come here to start 
the new engine it was found it would be three or four weeks 
ahead, and the man-killer cylinder press made me desperate. 
The temporary solution is an anecdote of some interest. R. 
M. Hanks was the owner of a steam threshing machine outfit 
which was idle, because it was not yet the threshing season. 
I prevailed on “Mit” to run his big engine into town and back 
it up to the rear window of the shop. Fortunately the press 
had been set so it was only needed to lift out the lower sash 
of the window, ‘run the long belt in to the press drive pulley 
and, presto! the edition was off in almost no time. From 
that time to the present, the Courier shop has used labor- 
saving machinery to the last possible limit. 


The gasoline engine installed furnishing power, it was not 
many years until we purchased a Junior linotype machine. 
This, however, was not until after the railroad had penetrat- 
ed the valley, and my former competitor, George Mark, always 
boasted that he beat me to the ownership of a typesetting 
machine, which he installed after he moved his shop to Mit- 
chell. The Courier did install the first really modern lino- 
type machine in this section, but that was not until 1914. 
Power was required to operate either the makeshift Junior 
linotype or the modern style linotype machine, of which type 


' jwe now have two. A long shaft was run through the wall 


into a room on the east where we located the Junior machine, 
and it was so operated until electric current became available. 
Electricity was also welcome as a cure for primitive lighting 
conditions. 


That room to the east was about seven feet wide and al- 
most 50 feet long. Capt. C. B. Whipple was owner of a dry 
goods store building on the adjoining lot. He had three or 
four feet of unused space. There were four feet available on 
our own lot. So, with his consent, given -without money and 
without price, I simply roofed it over, put in solid windows 
in front, closed up the back, laid a floor and moved in. We 
never did plaster the walls of this room. The additional 
space was badly needed. By this time the postoffice and the 
Courier were entirely too much for the old and antiquated 
log building it occupied. Indeed, there was already some 
complaint from postoffice patrons, especially when I also be- 
gan to carry on a stationery, news and notion business in the 
postoffice lobby. Gering was growing — she wanted to keep 
up to date. That was in the nineties —events of the next 
decade forced a solution of this problem and brought a num- 
ber of new ones. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


XXIV 


New County Develops Needs 


INNING A COUNTY SEAT for Gering and successful- 
ly fulfilling the free bridge covenant, happily encour- 
aging as they were, brought other new responsibilities 

which the town and the new board of commissioners faced. I 
have told how the first official meeting was held in the Moon 
log residence. That building, by the way, was later moved 
to Scottsbluff while the town was yet young, likely about 
1901, and probably still stands there, on East Overland drive. 
It was just east of the later Chautauqua site, and had been 
sided up so it looked like an ancient dry goods box style frame 
house. A courthouse, at least office room, was needed. One 
of the first acts of the board was to call for bids on April 18, 
1889, for an 18x32 brick building for a courthouse. It was 
to cost $1,500 — but it was never built. It developed that 
the board had no right to obligate the county for that pur- 
pose without a vote. The contract which had been let for a 
less amount — $1,050 — was called off. 


In the meantime, inspired by civic success, building was 
being taken up by citizens generally that year. O. W. Gard- 
ner and Frank Garlock had imported an experienced brick- 
molder from Custer county, one Fred Daly, and a goodly kiln 
of brick was being burned. It was found the earth was of fine 
quality for making an excellent brick, of a rich red color and 
satisfactory tensile quality. A two-story brick hotel was the 
first venture of a really permanent nature. It was built by 
Martin Gering, who rented it to John R. Stilts of Mitchell 
valley as soon as it was done and it was operated by his two 
sisters, Eliza and Anna, later by Wellington Clark from Mina- 
tare, and then by Hank Ingraham. Identification of the Stilts 
and Clark families with the town was proof that partisans of 
county seat aspirants were accepting the popular decision of 
the voters and that Gering would have an opportunity to build 
and prosper. 


I have said the hotel was permanent. It was, so much so 
that now, a half century later, it stands there, on the corner 
of 10th and N streets, known as the Bender building. But the 
next important building, erected that year, was not so fortun- 
ate in realizing a similar life expectancy. Most of it has dis- 
appeared and the rest has all been rebuilt on a one-story basis. 
This was the two-story building long known as the Sayre- 
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NEW COUNTY DEVELOPS NEEDS 


Gering block. Ed VW. Sayre, who built the east half, occupied 
the lower floor with his expanding general merchandise busi- 
ness and the upper story was for many years a hall. Martin 
Gering, who joined the enterprise with a similar building as 
the west half of the structure, 

formed a partnership with 
Frank Beers, first county | § 
treasurer, and they starteda | 

hardware business on the | 2 oats 
ground floor. ' 


Finding there was no feas- or oe 
ible way for the county to | Re MC eee 
build its own courthouse im- | ee 
mediately, Mr. Gering’s half | ~ 
of this. new building was | 
made to solve the problem. -| 
Gering and Sayre probably 


made this structure twostories | “" * 
with that in view. They were | ‘ ay a 
both good planners and good toy £ 
business men. By the time | Ue, 

it was completed, which was | ct 


in August, the county board | tas ee 
had contracted for threerooms  ksccssaed hace fee 
on the upper floor of the Ger- 

ing building for offices for FRANK BEERS 

‘the clerk, sheriff and county 

attorney. Frank Beers, treasurer, had his office in his store 
below, and when he was succeeded by Ed Sayre three years 
later, the latter merely moved the county safe next door into 
his own store. The hall over the Sayre side was also used for 
_sessions of the district court for a number of years. 


_ However, the county did build one building in 1889. The 
townsite company had deeded a block of land to the county 
where a log jail was built at a cost of $200, and a couple of 
years later the original brick courthouse was built. It was 
used for many years, in fact until the present $250,000 court- 
house was built, of which more later. The block was the one 
now known as Legion park, which came into city hands, after 
_ the first courthouse proper was removed, as a gift from O. W. 
Gardner and others who assisted him in a deal for the block 
which is now the courthouse site. 


The largest proportionate growth Gering ever made was 
probably that of 1889, after the county seat was nailed down. 
Not only were the brick buildings mentioned built, but a num- 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


ber of other business structures were erected, and perhaps a 
score or so of residences. The total investment of the year, 
measured by the records of many recent years, was far less, 
but the comparative ratio of growth was no doubt several 
hundred per cent greater than during any year in the town’s 
history. 


Naturally churches, fraternal and civic organizations, school 
facilities and various factors of community life began to re- 
ceive attention as a decade began during which Gering was 
to have a practical monopoly of North Platte valley trade. 


ROKR KG KK KEK OKO KE OK Ook 
XXV 


A Costly Murder Trial 


URTHER EXIGENCIES aside from housing accommoda- 
tions faced the young county. One of the most important 
was its financing at the outset, as a murder case destined 

to be famous in history must be carried through the courts. 
It was to cost the young commonwealth directly in actual fig- 
ures more than $7,000, for which reimbursement was made 
later, but including incidental expense the real cost probably 


_ represented double that amount. 


In June of 1888, before the successful county division elec- 
tion of that fall, one George Burton had been shot and killed 
at his home near Minatare by George S. Arnold, a neighbor 
who was not satisfied with the settlement of a wage dispute. 


- The trial of Arnold was, of course, necessary in the new coun- 


ty of Scotts Bluff, despite the prima facie injustice of making 
it responsible for the whole cost. When the county board 
made its settlement with old Cheyenne county, this matter 
received much discussion. There appeared to be, however, 
nothing to do about it. The trial had not yet been held when 
division was effective, hence the expense was in the future. 
It had not dawned upon the citizenry that the whole of this 
expense was to be saddled upon them, and was non-existent 
as compared with other looming problems which claimed at- 
tention. 


Of the actual Arnold trial much has been written by many 
others as well as by myself, therefore a very brief statement 
only seems to be needed. It was held in Sayre’s hall in Sep- 
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A COSTLY MURDER TRIAL 


tember, 1889, occupying five full days of testimony by scores 
of witnesses and arguments by a double battery of lawyers, 
besides the preliminary squaring away period in which mo- 
tions for change of venue to Kimball and for a continuance 
were overruled by Alonzo H. Church, district judge. Hun- 
dreds attended the trial and interest was rather keen, since a 
few residents of the neighborhood for some reason had de- 
veloped a partisanship for the defendant. Wm. J. Richard- 
son was the duly elected county attorney, and some of the 
Arnold partisans were among his personal friends. This con- 
dition may or may not have been responsible for the employ- 
ment of F. I. Foss, a prominent state lawyer from Crete, to 
assist the prosecution. On the defense side the county com- 
missioners, being required to provide the defendant with legal 
counsel, employed the Sidney firm of Heist & Rayner. The 
jury, of which Robert F. Neeley was foreman, brought in a 
verdict of guilt and Arnold was given a sentence of 47 years 
in prison. 


Several years later, just as it became likely that Scotts Bluff 
county might be saddled with the expense of a new trial by 
virtue of a supreme court decision, Arnold was fortuitously 
adjudged insane, and in February, 1894, was transferred to 
the Hastings asylum. In June, 1894, reports came that Ar- 
‘nold had made his escape. Rumor had it that he had been 
seen at Alliance. While this report was regarded reliable, 
from that time on all further trace of Arnold was lost. Being 
a man well past middle age at that time he is no doubt long 
since dead. 


In the meantime, efforts were begun to secure an appro- 
priation from the legislature of the state for funds to reim- 
burse this county for the unjust, though probably legal, ex- 
pense which it had incurred in the trial. A special appropria- 
tion bill passed in the state legislature in March, 1893, and in 
June, 1894, the sum of $7,000 was paid to Ed W. Sayre, coun- 
ty treasurer. This solved the financial problems of the coun- 
ty to that extent, but it was not yet the final reverberation 
of the Arnold case. 


Nellie M. Richardson. was one of the first woman lawyers 
in Nebraska. She was the wife of the first county attorney, 
and noted largely as a suffragist and an ardent prohibition 
worker. This may have been due to the personal habits of 
her husband — although he was a most courtly, cultured and 
congenial man when not “in his cups.” I recall that at the 
beginning of the term during which the Arnold case was 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


tried Judge Richardson was the chairman of an examining 
committee which reported favorably to Judge Church, and 
I became a duly accredited lawyer with all the rights which 
formal admission to the bar implied. 


The examinations, I regret to say, had very little to do with 
any possible knowledge of Blackstone the candidate might 
possess. The more ridiculous the questions and the more 
foolish the replies were, it seemed wholly in order. The 
court himself, who was also feeling as jovial that day as was 
Judge Richardson, and probably for the same reason, was 
condescending, and on the following day, July 17, 1889, cre- 
dentials were duly ordered and issued by B. F. Gentry, ex- 
officio clerk of the district court, which certify that I took 
the oath of office. Be it said that this documentary evidence, 
which is just now before me, was never the basis for much 
use aside from one or two justice court cases in which I was 
prevailed upon to appear. Being a newspaper publisher who 
wanted the good will of the legitimate lawyers in case of 
possible legal publication, it did not seem good policy to in- 
vade their business. It was a basis, however, for my tak- 
ing a number of contest cases through land office trials. 


Some of the others who secured gaudy gilt certificates at 


' that session Were not so considerate. Dan D. Davis (then 


deputy county clerk) never made use of his authority so far 
as recalled, but Oscar W. Gardner and A. M. Fairfield, the 
other two listed as becoming lawyers on that same date, made 
full use of it, the former at least carrying on rather an ex- 
tensive practice for some years. However, he majored in 
real estate activities, opened a set of abstract books and found- 
ed the Scotts Bluff County Abstract company which is still 
in existence, but later in the hands of the Gentrys, and now 
owned by our son-in-law, Jas. W. Ponder. 


Reverting to Mrs. Richardson: She was by this time es- 
tranged from her husband, but, being resourceful, she con- 
ceived the idea of getting pay for lobbying the Arnold reim- 
bursement bill through the legislature, and claimed she had 
been employed by the commissioners to do so. That she was 
there, and did some argumentation among the solons is sure, 
but when she came home they refused to pay her anything, 
all three commissioners claiming they had never made any 
such an agreement. She brought a court action for $1,500, 
but she was able to produce no corroborative evidence and the 
verdict was against her. Had there been any such evidence, 
it would have availed the lady nothing, being an illegal meth- 
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VETERANS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


od of spending public funds according to court opinions then 
cited, and there would have been an appeal most certainly. 
When Judge Richardson died a number of years later, he 
was buried in the then small Gering cemetery. A monument 
was erected by his old friends on which some caustic phrases 
noted the fact that burial and the grave marker were dis- 
tinctly not provided by his wife. The latter in the meantime 
moved to Lincoln and after she too died, her daughter, an 
accomplished woman who had become a noted educator, had 
her mother’s remains interred at Scottsbluff. She evidently 
retained kindly recollections of her dignified if dissipated 
parent and had his body removed to Fairview and buried be- 
side the grave of her mother. 


Fred D. Wolt, pioneer hardware man, undertaker and for 
many years coroner, removed the body of Judge Richardson. 
I recall going along when he went to exhume the body. As 
to be expected, only bones remained, but the gray hair upon 
the skull was in absolute place and it would have been almost 
possible to identify the body as that of the fine old man who 
was his own worst enemy. Remembering him at his best, 
that is one of the few occasions when tears have sprung un- 
bidden to my eyes. 


Ka RT Re I KOK OK 
XXVI 


Veterans of the Civil War 


NE THING which has from the most ancient civilization 

down through all eras distinguished mankind (and wo- 

mankind as well) from the dumb brutes of creation is 
grouping of themselves in sects, parties, factions, organiza- 
tions, lodges and what not. The new North Platte valley was 
no exception. Gering, the only locality yet approximating a 
center, was the place where the parent churches, lodges and 
societies had their birth. Having been somewhat of a “‘join- 
er” it is natural that my narrative can include much of the 
inside story. There was one relationship, however, not open 
to me, and it was among the earliest. 


You should remember this valley was settled a relatively 
short time after the civil war, or as some preferred to call it, 


the war between the states. Many of the early settlers were . 


veterans of the civil war, and still others came as the years 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


passed. Hence the organization on May 30, 1888, of the first 
Grand Army of the Republic post. It had 19 members, most- 
ly in or near Gering. The charter list is given as it then 
appeared in Courier files. In a subsequent item we find Dr. 
T. S. Franklin was the first commander of the post, but why 
his name did not appear in the Courier list is not clear. The 
postoffice address of others listed at that time was Gering: 


Wm. H. Hulbert, Bat. C., Ist Ohio Art. 
Thos. H. Ewing, 266th Inf. and Penn. Cav. 
F. A. Comstock, Co. E, 2d Minn. Cav, 

James M. Randall, Co. I, 36th Wis. Inf. 
Alexander Clark, Co. C, 30th Wis. Inf, 
Henry Snyder, Co. A, 2d Minn. Cav. 

J ao ereed,, Co. C eZ 2d Nasy., Cay. 

John M. Moon, Co. E, 47th Ind. Vol. 

W. B. Cole, Co. E, 10th Ill. Inf. 

Martin Gering, Co. M, 4th Penn. Cav. 

John W. Morris, Co. B, Ist Del. Cav. 
Wendell Gross, Ist Lt., Co. F, 201st Penn, Inf. 
O. J. Runyan, Co. I, 39th Iowa Inf. 

Seth Raymond, Co. A, 3d Wis. Inf. 

Henry Helves, Co. E, 152d Ind. Inf. 

Ed Thornton, Capt., Co. G, 7th Kansas. 
Daniel Yount, Co. G, 78th Penn. Inf. 
Edward C. Markland, Hos. Star, 4th Mo. MSM. 
Hugh Adair, Co. D, 54th Penn Inf. 


It was not until the period of the ’90s that the membership 
seemed to grow rapidly. In 1894, when the annual summer 
reunion was held over in Hackberry canyon there were 49 
listed as attending, and three years later the printed list gave 
58 names. It seems to me now, that at one of the reunions 
of these old boys in blue somewhere around 1900, the attend- 
ance reached over 100 at Gering, which had by that time come 
to be the accepted meeting place. It might be well enough to 
digress and give one reason that was the case. 


Those were the days of lyceum courses and a little later of 
the Chautauqua. Along with giving much time to the coun- 
ty fair, the management of the lyceums and Chautauquas 
seemed to naturally devolve upon me. By throwing open the 
doors of the Chautauqua tents without charge to the veterans 
and their wives (we simply had to bar the rest of their fam- 
ilies), that was made the most attractive week for their re- 
unions. Indeed, they could even use the big tent for their 
meetings in the forenoons. The arrangement was agreeable 
all the way around — to the ex-soldiers, the town backers, and 
to the talent — and a crowd was thus assured. 


Although not qualified for membership, the fact that I 
could inflict some torture on a snare drum brought me into 
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communion at these meetings, piecing out martial bands at 
the soldier campfires Uncle Jimmy Ferguson was an ex- 
pert drummer, as well as a fifer, and my brother Shan or A. 
A. Miller or most anybody could keep time on the big drum. 
That was the sort of music they wanted, indeed, the amateurs 
got little opportunity until after the martial band of the Web- 
ster family from the Chimney Rock vicinity was depleted by 
old age or death or both. 


This might seem to be enough about this particular early 
organization, but in my opinion much more could be profit- 
ably recorded. Rarely was there a scalawag among the old 
soldiers. A great majority of the veterans of ’61-’65 in this 
valley were excellent citizens, often leaders, and many of their 
names will be found familiar through their posterity to this 
day, although the last civil war veteran resident here has now 
answered the final roll call. 


As a proof of the last remark, and also to record their 
names in this semi-history, a list has been compiled from 
Courier files between 1888 and up to 1897, and is printed 
herewith. It is not complete, of course, and some came from 
surrounding counties, but in years to come this will be an 
-added source of history. Postoffice addresses are given in 
this list. Names of those not within the general North Platte 
valley area have been omitted, and veterans previously named 
in the charter list of the Gering post are not repeated: 


Benjamin R. Lewis, Harrisburg, Co. C, 33d Ohio 

J. S. Rice, Hull, Co: B, Tth Ind. 

William R. Hampton, Harrisburg, Co. C, 40th Iowa 

Moses W. Loop, Hull, Co. A, 18th N. Y. 

John S. Wright, Ashford, Co. C, 71st Ohio 

William R. Akers, Collins, Capt., Co. E, 7th Iowa 

John W. Weeks, Collins, 4th Vermont 

R. Skinner, Redington, Co. C, 62d: Ohio 

Jonn P. Finley, Gering, Capt., Co. D, 4th Iowa Inf. 

John Muhr, Freeport, Co. I, 58th Ind. 

Wm. H. Taylor, Ashford, Co. E, Ist O. L. A. 

Samuel T. Wright, Canton, Co. M, 6th Mo. Cav. 

Jonathan Breon, Gering, Co. K, 16th Wis. 

Geo. Sowerwine, Gering, Cos. G and A, 2d Cal. Cav, 

Francis O. Wisner, Bayard, Co. D, 8th Wis. 

Thomas D. Rayburn, Willford, Co. F, 10th Iowa 

Geo. Leavitt, Minatare, Co. F, 142d Ill., and U. S. 
Navy S. S. Lexington 

Merritt M. Catlin, Minatare, Co. G, 150th Penn. 

Cyrus Seimiller, Redington, Co. A, 39th Iowa 

Samuel H. Osborne, Bayard, Co. K, 88th Ind., and 
Ist U. S. Engineers 

David C. Onstott, Gering, Cos. G and I, 5th Iowa 
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Samuel Oliver, Redington, Co. G, 29th Iowa Inf. 
James S. Leonard, Gering, Co. E, 29th Iowa Inf. 
James H. Daggy, Bayard, Cos. C and D, 139th and 
151st Ind. 

Arthur Fuller, Gering, Co. I, 53d III. Inf. 
Orlando Learned, Gering, Co. G, 16th Ill. 
Francis A. Comstock, Bayard, Co. E, 2d Minn. Cav. 
Frank M. Shobar, Gering, Co. B, 113th Ill. 
Benjamin D. Yates, Gering, Co. A, 3d Mo. Prov. 
Sol Wright, Gering, Co. B, 39th Ky. 
Frederick Tarble, Sidney, Co. C, 157th N. Y. Vol. 
Martin L. Webster, Bayard, Co. E, 9th Minn. 
Thos. Gahagan, Gering, Co. D, 7th Iowa 
Philip T. Jones, Mitchell, Co. K, 9th Iowa Cav. 
John H. Hilton, Gering, Co. E, 1lth Iowa 
W. W. Everett, Harrisburg, Co. F, 83d Penn. 
Wm. H. Beck, Dorrington, Co. F, 186th O, V. I. 
Clark B. Whipple, Gering, Capt., Co. K, 75th N. H. 
Edward M. White, Harrisburg, Co. A, 14lst Penn. Inf. 
Wm. D. Beckwith, Gering, Co. L, Ist N. Y. Engrs. 
John E. Smith, Dorrington, Co. E, 20th Iowa 
Jacob J. Boyer, Dorrington, Co. F, 3d Mich. 
Warren Salisbury, Hull, Co. H, 47th Il. 
James Westervelt, Gering, Co. I, 79th N. Y. 
C. W. Ragan, Malinda, Co. I, 19th Ky. 
H. V. Redington, Redington, Co. A, 16th N. Y. 
William A. Dugger, Redington, Co. I, 7th Ill. Cav. 
Jerome Bullis, Redington, Co. I, 38th Wis. 
Warren Lamphry, Redington, Co. H, 8th N. H. 
R. C. Burns, Redington, Co. K, 52d Iil. 
Frank W. Lyons, Redington, Co. F, 3d Wis. 
Anthony Kennedy, Gering, Co. L, Wash. Inf. 
John H. Flanagan, Bayard, Co. A, 146th Ill. 
Samuel D. Burnett, Bayard, Co. I, 4th Wis. Cav. 
James H. Smith, Bayard, Co. D, 38th Wis. 
John Boyer, Bayard, Co. K, 130th III. 

* James W. McDaniel, Sidney, Co. H, 50th Ill. 
Julius J. Neubauer, Sidney, Co. B, 2d Kans. 
Jos. W. Nelson, Sidney, Co. C, 7th I. V. C. 
A. J. Haskell, Sidney, Co. H, 10th Kans. 
E. McCalmant, Camp Clarke, Co. H, 14th Iowa 
L. R. Corbin, Canton, Capt., Co. B, 83d Penn. 


Nek ET er ie. ees 
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Masons and Odd Fellows 


FTER THE CHURCHES, the next route of approach to 
group formation was through the fraternal orders. In 
this development, Masonry led the van. Among the 
scattered settlers in the valley were a number of Masons— 
not many, but they must have been devoted to the principles 
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of the fraternity. I do not know the individual who took the 
lead, but to do him that much honor, am willing to give major 
credit to one Dr. Wm. H. Johnson, who later on proved so 
unworthy in other respects he was compelled not only to leave 
the valley but was later expelled from the order. He pro- 
claimed prior to his departure that A. B. Wood and O. W. 
Gardner were to blame for his exit. Be that as it may, Dr. 
Johnson was one of the most proficient Masons in the state, 
and a master of instruction. To him dozens of young Masons 
owed the fact that under his tutelage the work was learned 
by them in unusually short periods. Being a physician with 
not too large a practice, he spent hours upon hours coaching 
young candidates, myself included. So much should be said 
even at this late date in commendation at least of his zeal. 


Others who led in the pre- 
liminaries were Seth Raymond, 
Edward Thornton, Martin Bris- 
tol, John R. Stilts and Herman 
Mott on the south side; Wm. C. 
Kirby, A. B. McCoskey, Will 
N. Randall and Norman DeMott 
on the north side; in addition 
there were Wm. R. Akers and 
John W. Weeks of Collins; A. 
_J. Dooley, Lewis Logan and S. 
M. Smith of Banner county; and 
Francis O. Wisner, Enos Adam- 
son and Richard Lemasters 
from Bayard. 


When the dispensation for a 
lodge was desired, it was John- 
son, Bristol and Stilts who went 
to Alliance, 75 miles distant, 
where a new lodge had been 
organized, to secure a waiver of 
jurisdiction, each Masonic 
lodge always having full control SETH RAYMOND 
of territory half way to the 
nearest lodge. <A dispensation 
was granted to Scotts Bluff lodge U. D. on June 20, 1890, and 
the first Masonic communication in the North Platte valley 
was held Aug. 9, 1890, in a small upper room about 24 feet 
square in the new Gering-Sayre building. It was destined 
to become the parent lodge, and permitted to vouch for half 
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a dozen later groups and indirectly be responsible for mem- 
berships running in the thousands in its original territory. 


At this first meeting, there were ten petitioners, all of 
whom except one were elected at the next meeting. The 
first group upon whom degrees were conferred were Well- 
ington Clark, Minatare; Winfield Evans, then of Sunflower; 
Benjamin F. Gentry and myself. My raising to the third 
degree was on Nov. 12, 1890. By the time this group were 
initiated, passed and raised, dozens of other candidates were 
on their way, and the volume of work during the dispensa- 
tion year necessitated special meetings practically every 
week, often more frequently. As a Mason who has since 
been through all the branches of Masonry, both York and 
Scottish rites, I can say it was fortunate that those young 
years were so prolific of work. Masonry is not so attractive 
as a matter of active work in later years of one’s life, though 
few ever lose their loyalty to it. At the end of the year the 
; new lodge was constituted and 
given its number — 20 — and 
its record is now sufficiently 
known that it need not be re- 
counted in detail. 


In 1941 the lodge observed 
its golden anniversary with 
elaborate ceremonies, most of 
the state grand officers at- 
tending. A well illustrated 
souvenir booklet was issued 
which carried the detailed his- 
tory of the parent lodge in a 
broad area. Just a few months 
before this event, B. F. Gen- 
try and myself, and Winfield 
Evans, who in the meantime 
had demitted to the Scotts- 
bluff lodge, were presented 

our veteran jewels. 


Incidental to the period it 
might be mentioned as a side 
light that considerable effort 

‘ was made to deter applicants, 
chiefly by James Ferguson, a fine old man previously men- 
tioned. There were a number of others who argued with 
_ prospective Masons. Father Ferguson was an exponent of 
the “anti-Morgan killer’ idea which was a relic from the days 
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when there was actually an anti-Masonic political party in 
the United States. Whether he was ever a Mason or not 
was never known, but certain it is that he gave me all the 
signs, grips and passwords and repeated the obligations ver- 
batim to me. I could not detect anything vile in them, on 
the contrary they rather intrigued me. One day he corner- 
ed me by the side of my office and was telling me what a 
terrible thing was Masonry. Just then Uncle Ed Thornton 
came down the street and the old man broke off with “Sh-h-h! 


17? 


There comes one of them now! 


Others who held the same dislike probably were not actu- 
ated by political motives. An energetic Evangelical minister 
named L. G. Brooker was active in a new church organiza- 
tion in the valley at that time, and it was understood one of 
their cardinal tenets was opposition to any and all secret or- 
ganizations. Regardless of this antagonism, the lodge throve 
_ mightily. It was my pleasure to serve on two separate occa- 
sions as its worshipful master and to fill every station in the 
lodge repeatedly, with no regrets to this day more than half 
a century later. 


While the Masons pioneered, there were also a good many 
Odd Fellows among the population and they were but a few 
years later in establishing the mother lodge, known ever since 
as Western lodge No. 229, I..0. O. F., the first meeting hav- 
ing been held on April 21, 1898, with a list of 17 charter mem- 
bers. Since my own name appears on the charter, although 
not previously a member, it appears that only a part of the 
17 were former members. By this time the open opposition 
to secret orders had practically disappeared, and in any event 
the “chain gang” also grew and multiplied. The ones who 
are recalled by me as former Odd Fellows and probably all 
active in the organization were Albert C. Stear, David Glenn, 
George W. King, J. A. Burgeis, H. L. Leach, Samuel Carling, 
Joseph Kingman, E. Hathaway and W. W. Johnson, all of 
Gering or its valley; G. H. Kendrick and Gottlieb Koenig of 
Banner county; J. B. Godbey and Frank Beers of Mitchell 
valley; and W. H: Shawver, W. E. Baker and L. J. Lyman 
of Kiowa precinct. My thought is that Shawver, Stear, King 
and Kendrick were the prime instigators who took the lead 
in organizing. 


Odd Fellowship has flourished in this section. The order 
is by far the most numerous in point of membership and 
almost a dozen lodges may be found in the territory once 
served by the mother lodge at Gering. As in Masonry, my 
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active work ceased some years ago, not however, until I had 
been noble grand repeatedly and served in about all other 
capacities. For the benefit of Odd Fellow readers, let me 
say the charge of the venerable warden has been given by 
me hundreds of times. At one time there was a movement 
made to groom me for ultimate grand honors (not discourag- 
ed a bit by me) and as a candidate for grand warden the 
vote cast for me the second time my name was presented at 
grand lodge was double that at the first effort. Had not 
my daughter Marjorie passed away just prior to the session 
of the grand lodge when my name would have been presented 
for the third time it is more than possible Gering would have 
had a grand master before one of our fine later members, Roy 
Butler, attained that honor a few years ago. 


In the train of these fraternal organizations also came 
their feminine auxilaries, but it has long ago become appar- 
ent to me that there is too much history involved to attempt 
inclusion of all in any one volume. And of course, the sub- 
sequent and later developments of fraternalism in the vari- 
ous towns of the valley cannot be rehearsed. Which is not 
to say it should not sometime be done. 


Kk KK Kk ok kk kk 
j XXVIII 


Other Things Were Happening 


FLOOD OF MEMORIES of those days brings an almost 
irresistible impulse to become so profuse in my narra- 
tive as to be tedious. Hence we must pass over much 

that ought some day to be recorded. Yet a certain amount 
of reminiscence is warranted as this personal story proceeds. 
The first story to be hastily covered might tend to confirm 
an impression that this new country was yet the wild and 
woolly west, that Indians were a constant danger and that 
cattle rustlers and two-gun desperadoes were a daily menace. 
Far from it. The first Indians I ever saw in the North Platte 
valley were imported by myself as an attraction for early 
county fairs, and in later years some of their descendants 


- from the Pine Ridge reservation have regularly strutted their 


paint and war-bonnets at Oregon Trail Days. There was 
perhaps a little cattle rustling while the Bay State and Ogal- 
lala herds roamed the valley the first year or so. I have 
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OTHER THINGS WERE HAPPENING 


knowingly partaken (fifty odd years ago) of “slow-elk” meat 
—the granger name for a butchered cattle company cow 
or range steer. 


The complete truth has never been wholly known, but an 
incident of the earlier years was the arrests and final fates 
of Kinch McKinney and William Kingen. Kingen was a 
homesteader on the north side and McKinney, a former Texas 
cowboy, lived on the opposite side of the river in Mitchell 
valley. Wyoming authorities suspected them of complicity 
in running cattle across the state line, seemingly regarding 
both as members of an organized gang. It was not much of 
a job for them to in effect kidnap Kingen and take him to 
Cheyenne for trial. True, Kingen escaped from the posse 
once enroute, but was recaptured and landed in jail, and 
later, together with two other prisoners, he escaped again. 
The three, lightly clad, travelled north on foot heading to- 
ward Kingen’s home. The trio separated, Kingen and a man 
named Miller going north into the Van Tassell region. The 
third man had forcibly taken five dollars Kingen’s wife had 
sent him, and abandoned them, as Miller later told the story. 
This was in January, 1892, and bitterly cold weather pre- 
vailed. Kingen’s body, frozen hard as ice, was found a little 
later, but Miller managed to survive to tell the story. 


Arresting Kinch McKinney was another matter. He knew 
he was wanted and he went heavily armed, kept a careful 
lookout and rarely stayed at his home place. It was quite a 
while before requisition papers were issued. Local officers 
who both knew and liked Kinch didn’t make a very serious 
hunt for him. Finally the time came when he had to make 
final proof on his homestead land. The hearing was adver- 
tised in the Courier, to be held before B. F. Gentry, county 
clerk, at Gering. Reluctant as local officers were to arrest 
their neighbor, the time had come when they knew it must 
be done. Milton Byal, a fellow homesteader residing very 
near McKinney in Mitchell valley, was sheriff. He enlisted 
the assistance of Frank Beers and W. H. Walker. Together 
with the help of the clerk, it was supposed all the three would 
need do was to grapple Kinch and probably overpower him 
by sheer force of numbers. 


I can vividly recall McKinney now as he rode slowly into 
Gering from the west down the Mitchell pass road, carrying 
a rifle across his saddle in front of him and with a Colt in 
his belt. He was a striking looking fellow, handsome, stal- 
wart and black-eyed as an Indian — in fact some believed he 
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was in part Indian. He had sent a friend, “Cap” Jenks, rid- 
ing in ahead of him to spy out the situation, apparently fear- 
ing only officers from Wyoming. Getting the high sign in 
some way that only local men were in evidence, he rode on 
into the little town and mounted the stairs into the clerk’s 
office, where he saw no one he did not know and the taking 
of the testimony was begun, and as recalled was completed 
before the capture was attempted. 


Even so, making the capture was no easy matter, for he 
managed to get out his weapon, which was discharged in the 
struggle, a bullet making a hole in the floor which was point- 
ed out for months. Kinch was taken to jail at Cheyenne, 
where some one later smuggled a gun in to him. For ten 
hours he stood off the guards, but failed to escape. After 
his trial and conviction he did escape, but was apprehended 
as he was riding the blind baggage platform on a train down 
the Burlington line near Hyannis in the Nebraska sandhills. 
Taken back to prison at Rawlins, he served out his sentence 
and at its end established himself as a prosperous sheep 
rancher near Laramie, where he lived a clean life and made 
friends who respected him. His death occurred only a few 
years ago. 


It is singular at this date to recall how seriously the new 
farmer envisioned his job, and with what zeal he safeguard- 
ed everything pertaining to his few cultivated acres. When 
alfalfa first began to be introduced it was regarded with sus- 
picion. Sweet clover was a dreaded menace. Those prejud- 
ices soon disappeared. Another species of plant life has 
never overcome the antagonism, but the Russian thistle 
which appeared in 1893 was then seriously expected to put 
an end to farming. Indeed, a law was passed in 1895 against 
permitting it to grow under penalty. To familiarize farm 
friends with it, a specimen was planted and grown in a bucket 
and kept in the Enderly store as a solemn warning. 


Speaking of laws, there may be one on the statute book 
yet to require all land owners to fill up old wells as a serious 
danger to live stock. The land expanse was sparsely fenced 
and there was some such danger, many early wells having 
been dug (not drilled) and a good many claims abandoned. 
The penalty, if the owner did not fill them up, was that road 
overseers were to do it, the county would pay the bill and 
the amount charged as taxes. Some road overseers in west- 
ern Nebraska made a pretty good thing of it before the law 
was repealed. That was particularly the case over in Box 
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IRRIGATION ENTERS THE PICTURE 


Butte county. Newspapers had a preliminary notice to pub- 
lish before the officer could proceed, and at one time a Hem- 
ingford paper was averaging 30 or 40 such notices a week. 
The law is not recalled as having been extensively invoked in 
the North Platte valley. 


RNa Re eR RK Se KK 
XXIX 


Irrigation Enters the Picture 


T WOULD SEEM that writing the mere chronicles of the 
years which have elapsed since first setting foot on val- 
ley soil would have been simple. The natural thing ought 

to be to begin at the beginning wholly in a chronological fash- 
ion and go steadily along in a mechanical way year by year 
to the end. But I find that rather difficult. Things which 
are narrated as of one date have too much bearing on events 
which in chronological sequence come much later. So from 
this point specific chains of events, no matter when begin- 
ning is found, will if preferable be carried on to their con- 
clusion, even though it may occasion a lot of jumping for- 
ward and often backward. What forced this conclusion was 
the impossibility, for example, of leaving every reference to 
irrigation development to be inserted year by year. 


When the great majority of the early homesteaders came 
into the valley, scarcely a half dozen had ever heard of irri- 
gation. For myself it was a matter of dense ignorance — 
probably I had a vague idea what the term meant, but so 
lacking in knowledge were most of us that a vast stream of 
water flowing down the midst of this area awakened no seri- 
ous foresight. There was, however, one small group of men 
who had in 1886 come into the northwestern part of the coun- 
ty from Colorado, where a small start had been made even 
then in canal building. The one man perhaps most respons- 
ible for the earlier inception of irrigation was William R. 
Akers, settler in the present Morrill vicinity (then the post- 
office, or soon thereafter, of Collins). He enlisted the assist- 
ance of Charles W. Ford, later county clerk, John W.. Weeks, 
O. T. Sheldon, Peter Vomburg and others, and organized for 
building the Farmers canal, which they proceeded to dig by 
slow and laborious slip-scraper work for a distance of eleven 
miles. It would be hard to portray the toil and the financial 
struggle required to accomplish that task, but they did it; 
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and in 1888 they had water running in their canal. The fact 
that Akers — who was a well educated man, had been a teach- 
er and also was more or less of a lawyer — was a self-made 
engineer of sorts may have inspired him with the idea. 


But about that same time, at least near enough so that 
tangible success was reached coincidently, another group of 
men, one of whom was George W. Fairfield, also a surveyor 
and probably something of a civil engineer, took up the same 
kind of a task which resulted in the Minatare canal. Among 
the settlers concerned in this enterprise were Theodore 
Harshman and the stalwart sons of his family, C. T. Johnson, 
Charles Robinson, Otto Juergens, W. B. Swindell, B. Decker 
and others. Water was turned into the Minatare canal on 
August 22, 1888. ; 


The examples of these two early canals in the meantime 
became contagious, and were followed in relatively short 
order by the organization and building by similarly slow and 
tedious and sacrificing work of several others of the pioneer 
low line canals. Most of them were on the north side of the 
river, where the topography was less broken and the canals 
were mostly rudimentary excavation, with a minimum of cut- 
and-fill work and but few obstacles. 


I remember officiating as notary public when the Winter 
Creek canal was organized on Nov. 13, 1888, among those 
recalled as present being John Schumacher, Otto Juergens, A. 
J. McClenahan, John Emery and Jack Lacy. The Enterprise 
canal entered the picture in approximately the same period, 
but was not completed to carry water until the spring of 1890. 
Wilbern M. Barbour was one of the moving spirits in the lat- 
ter project. He afterwards served for several terms in the 
Nebraska legislature, where he was considered an authority 
on water problems. It may not be amiss to mention here 
that when the author was privileged to serve several terms 
in the senate of Nebraska he was credited with knowing much 
more than he did. Barbour and myself were made chairmen 
of the respective irrigation committees in house and senate, 
the other members being purely “names on the list.” I was 
in this position during all my legislative service. At this 
date it is safe to record the fact that of perhaps a dozen 
irrigation bills, which we usually introduced in each house 
at the same time, Mr. Barbour and m*v:elf never disagreed 
save on one minor measure, and that 2! except that one of 
our proposals became laws. 
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IRRIGATION ENTERS THE PICTURE 


I have not mentioned the Nine Mile canal, which closely 
followed the foregoing projects. James O’Holleran, Ben F. 
Ore and others in the territory next below the Minatare ditch 
were its progenitors. It may be interesting to note that each 
of the north side canals mentioned, and others farther down, 
became districts following the passage of the Akers district 
law and they are all in existence as such at this time. 


In the meantime the south side farmers (and business men 
’ as well) were equally energetic, although handicapped in their 
plans by more serious construc- 
tion problems. On April 4, 1889, 
the Courier editorialized at 
length upon the fact that we 
were falling behind the proces- 
sion. This may have resulted 
in the holding of a mass meet- 
ing in Gering on May 4 to form- 
ulate plans for a canal to water 
Mitchell valley and “Cedar Flats” 
—the latter meaning what is 
now called Gering valley. Robert 
F. Neeley was its chairman. He 
was then a citizen of Mitchell 
valley, although he shortly after- 
ward became a resident of Ger- 
ing. A committee was named to 
plan for a preliminary route 
survey. A previous meeting of 
land owners had been held by 
Mitchell valley men in Septem- 
ber, 1888, for a preliminary dis- 
cussion. 


The problem of making a R. F. NEELEY 

canal through the serrated ‘“‘bad 

lands” between Scotts Bluff mountain and the river proved 
to be a problem of deep concern. in the meantime another 
canal scheme or two entered the south side picture, of which 
more later. The Mitchell canal company was incorporated 
on July 2, 1890, its directorate being: John R. Stilts, presi- 
dent; Henry W. Haig, secretary; Robert F. Neeley, treasurer; 
and Perry Braziel and George W. Hale completed the board. 


The complication which figured in Mitchell-Gering plans 
was a proposal made by three Cheyenne men, Gilchrist, John- 
son and Mead, who styled themselves the Interstate Canal 
company, to furnish water on a basis of payment at the rate 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


of $2 per acre for a half of each owner’s land, the other half 
to be deeded to the company. Mead later became a high 
government official, and the big reservoir at Boulder dam is 
called Lake Mead. A public meeting at Gering was called 
for March 1, 1891, but no record is found of this meeting 
Neetienimecea, Donne abeen\ helds No. doubt 
no et 6the reason, if that was the 
case, was a roseate — and it 
now seems to me visionary — 
proposal by still another ag- 
gregation, chiefly composed of 
Deuel county promoters calling 
themselves the Belmont & 
Froid Canal & Reservoir com- 
pany. One P. J. Gearhart of 
Julesburg, Colo., was its head. 
His chief associate was Alva 
M. Van Auken, also of Jules- 
burg, and an engineer. Their 
plan was to furnish landown- 
ers with water at the rate of 
$250 for each 40 acres. Orig- 
inally this company talked of 
a canal which would extend 
on east even to the Froid and 
Kowanda section then in Deuel 
county. Discussions in ‘tthe 
upper valley soon led to its 
JOHN R. STILTS reorganization under a new 
name, the Laramie & Scotts 
Bluff Irrigation & Power company. This incorporation 
included a number of lceal citizens in the setup, along 
with the Julesburg people, among them Martin Gering, C. W. 
Johnson, D. C. Onstott and M. J. Huffman appearing among 
the directors named when the articles were signed before me 
as a notary on May 15, 1891. Divers opinions of land own- 
ers between the Cheyenne promoters’ plans and the new 
proposition led to delay. 


TLR NI OE OO 
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Gilchrist, Johnson and Mead had stepped out of the picture 
somewhat earlier. In July, 1893, the president of the Lara- 
mie & Seotts Bluff organization issued a sad statement that 
it was also at the end of its string and would abandon its 
plans. In the meantime a strong sentiment arose to seek an 
opportunity to join in the Mitchell valley joint canal plan, 
which was ultimately adopted, not however until after the 
latter had proceeded under its own momentum to the extent 
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IRRIGATION ENTERS THE PICTURE 


of considerable excavation. Thus both the early high line 
promotions passed into the discard and plans were taken up 
for what became the Gering canal, a far more modest plan 
than the original south side schemes. 


In an article which appeared in the Omaha Bee in January, 
1891, signed by myself, was a recapitulation of the canal pro- 
gress at that time, which may be enlightening as of that 
period: 


Length Width Depth 


Canal in Miles Feet Feet Acres’ Cost 
Barmers7.- =O 12 2 4,500 $ 5,700 
Winter Creek ..... 13 24 3 6,000 10,000 
Minatareg. 22.22 ee LE 16 2 4,000 5,000 

BEVitia ly ee eee 10 2 1,500 3,500 
Mitchells 220 30 3 8,000 30,000 
Enterprise ccc. 25 24 2 6,000 17,500 
Castile “Rock, 222 Li 20 io 6,000 Unfinished 
eed VO canes tee ce 2720 20 2 4,000 30,000 
Chimney Rock —... 15 16 2 3,000 12,000 


Not a startling showing in comparison with what has since 
come to pass, yet, making allowance for my natural desire at 
that time to place our best feet forward, it still was some ac- 
- complishment considering the time elapsed from the advent 
of the first few settlers, and more remarkable considering 
their meager resources. No public money in any form had 
yet been devoted to irrigation, nor so far as can be remem- 
bered had any of these projects negotiated any loans. It did 
not occur to us at the time, but in retrospect there was some- 
thing of the heroic in the accomplishment. 


Another extended article (there were many of them being 
sent out those days) in the Bee the following November closed 
with an optimistic paragraph which is quoted: 


“Yet your correspondent has, in the past week, seen thous- 
ands of acres of Nebraska land glowing with green and yellow 
fields of growing and ripening grains and vegetables. He has 
stood at the side of a thresher and seen the plump, well-de- 
veloped wheat and oats pouring into the bins; he has seen the 
huge stacks of hay and alfalfa, the fields of genuine Nebraska 
corn, potatoes and vegetables, all the result of irrigation. And 
this in the western half of Nebraska which is only credited 
by the commercial agencies with a third, or, at most, a half 
crop, and in most counties pronounced an absolute failure.” 


Note the reference to the drouth which had that year 
shrivelled crops over much of the state. All this was ac- 
companied by pleas for support for the movement already 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


feebly gaining momentum toward a national reclamation 
policy, and particularly calling attention to the possibilities 
for huge high-line canals on each side of the North Platte 
river for which myself and others in repeated articles claimed 
the stream would provide ample water. Reservoirs were in- 
cluded in the argument — and this was ten years before Uncle 
Sam was induced by Col. Theodore Roosevelt to give specific 
federal encouragement to reclamation. 


PO OTE SI I KI! ee RK Ie OK 
XXX 


Cross Sections of the Period 


LTHOUGH AT THE BEGINNING of the nineties there 

were but a few canals in operation and none of them yet 

large, residents of Gering who took on the task of ad- 
vertising the valley seized upon water as the keynote in a 
folder of 16 pages and a cover diagonally across which the 
legend “Irrigation is Wealth” appeared. In the body of the 
book, the preparation of which is well remembered, was this 
prophetic statement: 


“Scotts Bluff county is favored in having an unlimited 
supply of water, and is now, and always will be, the largest 
irrigation county in the state.” 


It is worth noting that this booklet, which was written by 
myself, did not even dignify alfalfa by so much as passing 
mention. It did give several lines to the possibility to one 
subject then but little discussed, but which had occurred to 
me a year or so before when it was brought to my attention 
and in a casual way I had decided that since the North Platte 
valley had shown a wonderful response to all root crops it 
could probably produce sugar beets. This, remember, was 
in 1889, and — to show it remained in mind —I find that the 
following year, 1900, I secured some sugar beet seed from 
the new sugar factory at Grand Island for Otto Juergens, north 
side truck farmer, who tried them out with satisfactory re- 
sults. The booklet — and it is admitted now I then had no 
particular conception of what I was saying — contained an- 
other salty and prophetic paragraph: 


“One crop of the future to which our soil and climate is 
Femarkably adapted is the production of the sugar beet, the 
growing of which is being tested throughout the North Platte 
valley, the result showing a large percentage of saccharine 
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CROSS SECTIONS OF THE PERIOD 


matter, exceeding that even of France and Germany. The 
manufacture of this product into sugar will open a field for 
millions of capital and furnish abundant market for the pro- 
ducers and employment for the wage seeker.” 


Wise talk for a callow stripling of little more than voting 
age, wasn’t it? And the pamphlet also made glittering pre- 
dictions about canneries, creameries, live stock breeding and 
feeding which at that time must have sounded fantastic — 
well, make your own comment as of now, fifty years later. 


The booklet was issued by the Scotts Bluff County Land & 
Immigration Co., W. J. Richardson, president: M. J. Huff- 
man, secretary; Martin Gering, treasurer; Lot L. Feltham, 
A. B. Wood, O. W. Gardner 
and J. J. Totten, directors. 
Ten thousand copies were dis- 
tributed, many of them at 
state fairs at Lincoln, where 
exhibits were taken. On one 
of these occasions, a minia- 
ture irrigation system was 
built on a slight slope just 
east of the old agricultural 
hall in which our exhibit was 
being installed. It was fed 
by city water from a hydrant. 
- Trenches were made to carry 
the water and little lateral 
gates were installed to control 
distribution over a small patch 
which had been spaded up on 

Friday before the fair started, 
‘ and oats and grass seed were 
sown. By Wednesday they 
were actually showing nicely 
green. The plat was a great 
help in explaining the irriga- 
tion idea to hundreds of farm- M. J. HUFFMAN 
er visitors, to most of whom 
the methods of irrigation was wholly unknown. 


I can visualize vividly the memory of Fred Wright, Uzziel 
H. Clark, Wellington Clark and of course myself spending 
hours there expatiating on the glories of our home valley. 
So enthusiastic were we that when we found the authentic 
items we had to display lacked a few varieties, Wellington 
Clark went down to the city and spiked up with a number of 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


purchases. It seemed even then to me to smack somewhat 
of dishonesty, but in later years, after accompanying per- 
haps a dozen similar exhibits to state fairs, I was to learn 
that it was a common practice. How much immigration was 
secured by these and similar efforts can only be guessed. It 
is certain the knowledge of a new country with prospects 
steadily became more general. I can recall that by the time 
this especial fair exhibit was made, we had discovered and 
sold ourselves on the crop to the extent that “Alfalfa is King’ 
was the motto above our space in the exhibit hall. 


Through the decade many new settlers did come into the 
county, but as it is possible to analyze the period between 
1890 and 1900 from population statistics and otherwise, it 
would seem there was no vast influx. Even a decrease, from 
one angle, may have occurred as to rural population. Since 
Gering became a town of about 700 in that period, and the 
county gain was from 1,888 in 1890 to 2,552 in 1900, the gain 
must have been largely urban. No doubt there were a thous- 
and or more settled here in that decade, but nearly as many 
more — especially those on the dry lands to which the few 
existing canals offered no promise — must have sold out or 
moved out upon the range 
land to establish the nucleus 
for their cattle, sheep or horse 
ranches. This was the period 
when the granger cattle ranch- 
ing idea was equally as popu- 
lar as was the struggle to 
bring water to the soil wher- 
ever possible. But that epoch 
requires separate treatment. 


It is regrettable that indi- 
cations of entirely too much 
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Attention was paid to Oscar 


matter for this volume will 
force me to eliminate much 
which could be of interest. 
Especially is this true of some 
of the outstanding characters 
of the period. In a previous 
volume, a good story of 
the pioneer woman doctor — 
“Georgia A. Fix: Physician” 
—appeared, as did a very 
fair story of Martin Gering. 
Gardner, but neither he nor 
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numerous others received the space even then which was 
their due. Much less is it to be possible now. The same 
limitations operate to prevent many typical incidents and 
events from rz2ceiving suitable mention. 


Keen ek Ke Ke ki kok. 
XXX] 


Canal Plans Broadening 


ITCHELL VALLEY had proceeded with her own canal 

construction, despite crude equipment and scant re- 

sources, had water running and was reclaiming her 
lands before any concrete plans had been devised for bring- 
ing water into the equally fertile and promising Gering val- 
ley. When the efforts for a high line canal which would 
serve Gering valley seemed to have reached a stalemate, citi- 
zens of the town and valley finally determined to undertake 
the task. One of the chief obstacles was the rough section 
of bad lands lying between Scotts Bluff and the river, and 
indeed that proved to be a source of much delay after tedious 
experimentation and repeated loss of expensive work. 


‘An agreement was reached in August, 1897, for securing 


- earrying capacity rights to run water through the Mitchell 


canal, which had already been built to a sufficient size for 
conveying the amount which their own valley required. 
There have since been many occasions when Gering farmers 
would readily assert it was a mistake to enter into any such 
contract. Complaints from owners of lands below the end 
of the Mitchell canal proper were not lacking for years that 
Gering farmers were turning their pro rata of water into the 
canal and receiving at times as little as half what should 
have delivered at the end of the joint canal. Be that as it 
may, the agreement was made and is still in force. How- 
ever, more practical measuring devices and due allowance 
for evaporation and seepage have ameliorated this complaint 
considerably. 


When the Mitchell canal was built, its intake gate was 


_located just across the state line into Wyoming, and the wat- 


er appropriation filing was made in that state, although the 
area to be watered was wholly in Nebraska. Years have in- 
dicated this was not such a fine piece of strategy as Mitchell 
men then believed. 
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Promoters of the Gering plan at least made no such mis- 
take. They located their headgate farther down the stream 
to place both their intake and their first section of canal 
within Nebraska, a separate canal being built several miles 
to a point where the two canals formed a junction to provide 
water for the joint canal. 


Mitchell’s Wyoming intake was a source of various com- 
plications. In fact, within the past few years, the Scotts- 
bluff and Gering companies of the national guard were on 
one occasion called out by Governor Roy L. Cochran to con- 
trol alleged “riots” when Mitchell adherents sought to ignore 
an order for the closing of its headgate to accommodate sen- 
ior appropriators farther down stream. In the night time, 
when water was running in the Gering canal, the bank of 
the canal was cut and water ran from it across to their own 
canal. Feeling ran high against the governor, which was 
somewhat reflected in the vote at the following and subse- 
quent elections. Most people in this section agreed that 
there was nothing like a riot and that had it been left to 
local peace officers the result would have been just as satis- 
factory with less expense. On a later occasion Wyoming 
gave Mitchell the cold shoulder also. 


The story of the struggles, toil and privations which pre- 
ceded eventual completion of the Gering canal is too long to 
cover in detail. There were determined souls, however, who 
would not admit defeat. Community spirit was in ample 
evidence. Individuals and groups took hold of the job. Theo 
Deutsch was named as superintendent of construction. Con- 
tracts were made and work started. One group to which 
Deutsch assigned a two mile contract of widening the joint 
canal just below the junction was known as the ‘Paper Col- 
lar’ outfit. Among the men concerned were Ed. W. Sayre, 
J. P. Westervelt, A. D. Glenn, George W. King, Chas. R. Ray- 
mond (just back from the Klondike with a gold stake), R. 
M. Hanks, George W. Lawyer, Fred D. Wolt, A. M. Pattison 
and myself. Most of us were business men and contributed 
cash for a grubstake or employed others to do the work by 
proxy. It was winter work, the ground being frozen, and 
other conditions prevented the contract being filled by the 
group as a whole. Chas. R. Raymond completed the contract. 


No untoward complications surrounded widening the Mit- 
chell canal, but below it and through the bad lands, a distance 
of about two miles, the forces encountered many setbacks. 
Among the contractors in that area were Charles E. Swan- 
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CANAL PLANS BROADENING 


son, who had to rebuild one formidable fill; F. M. Sands, who 
sustained perhaps the most serious washout when water was 
turned in; and J. L. Moore and Hardy White, also in the bad 
lands region. R. F. Neeley, who had been a figure in Mit- 
chell canal building and in the meantime became a Gering 
citizen, had the general contract for the finishing job on the 
canal from the point where it emerged from the bad lands 
through the vey to its terminus, save for a heavy {fill 
or two. 


One T. C. Henry, a Denver promoter, came along and 
sought to make the canal hold water through the treacher- 
ous spots in the bad lands section. He had no money, but 
he managed to dispose of enough bonds, at about half face 
value, to carry on considerable work. The most persistent 
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FIRST IRRIGATION WATER REACHES GERING IN AUGUST, 1902 


and eventually successful operator was Frank M. Sands, for- 
mer Alliance banker who became a heavy valley land owner. 
Instead of rebuilding the heavy fill across a wide canyon, he 
rebuilt along the contour of*the canyon, with the idea that, 
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if it did not hold as the loose earth settled, the washouts 
would be small and there would-not be so much to rebuild. 
His plan succeeded. Sands was also credited with the in- 
vention of “puddling’”— a process which simply meant soak- 
ing the material, stirring it up with water into mud so the 
settling process would take place at once. The final pro- 
cesses of completing the canal as a whole after Deutsch had 
been superseded and after T. C. Henry had left the picture 
was in Mr. Sands’ charge as superintendent. 


There were two heavy fills just northwest of Gering known 
as the Smith and Vickery fills, one of them going out and 
the other having to be completely remodelled because of 
settling. However, the canal finally became a reality. Fol- 
lowing the advent of water to the town of Gering in August, 
1902, progress in farming development began and continued 
at a rapid gait, although real irrigation was not accomplish- 
ed in general in the area until the crop season of 1904. In 
the meantime several other canals, smaller but comparative- 
ly as important to the landowners who would benefit, were 
inaugurated on the south side of the river. Some of them 
have been mentioned heretofore. 


The Castle Rock canal was surveyed by Engineer George 
W. Fairfield in August, 1889. Its organization and build- 
ing was in the hands of such pioneers as C. C. and M. A. 


. Franklin, A. A. Jeffords, C. W. Foster, A. J. Baquet, A. P. 


Fisher and others. A few years after it was put in opera- 
tion, a smaller canal was built to irrigate lands in what was 
known as “Irish Flats,” later as Creighton valley. This 
project was known as the Steamboat canal. G. M. Crabill, 
Wm. French, C. E. Gatch, J. P. Wood, Phil Jurisch, W. B. 


‘ Davis and myself were active in this project, with myself as 


secretary. It was the Davis land I acquired later. When 
it was ready to begin operations it developed that some of 
the lands sought to be watered were below the Castle Rock 
canal. The latter organization sought to prevent the use of 
Steamboat water thereon. 


From this circumstance arose a chain of litigation, Phil 
Jurisch being the defendant selected to make a test of rights. 


~ Upon the result of this action would depend the rights of 
some other Steamboat land owners who had lands below the 


Castle Rock. Jurisch, a retired cowpuncher, was a real 
character, crudely determined to fight for what he believed 
to be his rights. His interests were defended by a promin- 
ent Sidney attorney, George W. Heist. Jurisch went to 
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_ Judge Heist with his case, paid his retaining fee, and began 
jubilantly proclaiming he would “law ’em to a standstill.” 
He turned to Heist and said: “Now, Judge, we’ll beat h— 
out of ’em!” The judge replied, “No, Phil, we'll get licked.” 
That didn’t feaze Jurisch, however, and he kept the case in 
the various courts, until he had no further methods of legal- 
ly keeping it alive, at a rather staggering expense. Others 
probably contributed to his funds. 


The Mutual canal, which afterward became the Central 
canal and district, was organized in January, 1891. Parties 
concerned were A. C. Stear, A. E. Stoner, E. C. Markland, 
R. C. Campbell and C. F. Berry, owning lands east and south- 
east of Gering. For a short time this canal was fed by a 
Huffer pump relative to which Martin Gering had received 
literature and taken the agency. It was claimed to be able 
raise 60,000 gallons of water 20 feet with one bushel of coal. 
He never sold but the one installation, and that one sale was 
no doubt his chief concern. 
The pump was too costly by 
reason of fuel expense, so its 
use was soon abandoned and 
the Mutual canal was extended 
a mile or so up the river where 
anew headgate from a higher 
point diverted water directly 
into the canal. Use of this canal 
for a time created water power 
for the first flour mill in the 
county, built at the south end 
of the Gering bridge and first 
operated by a Custer county 
man named George F. Early. 
The power was produced by a 
10 or 15 foot fall through a 
penstock to a turbine drive 
shaft. This plan likewise prov- 
ed expensive or inefficient, 
which is not now recalled. The 
mill passed through several 
ownerships, C. D. Snyder and 
James B. Boyer being the prin- 
cipal ones and the ones most J. B. BOYER 
successful, until it was totally 
destroyed by fire and never replaced, while in Boyer’s hands. 
He used his insurance money to go into the lumber business, 
founding an institution still known as the Gering Lumber 
company. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


XXXII | 
Expansion On the North Side 


UCCESS OF THESE early small canals had naturally 

bred enthusiasm which fired other land owners with zeal. 

Phenomenal yields of crops, compared with the average 
dry land results, to say nothing of remembering the lament- 
ably small results during several of the drouth years of the 
early nineties, accelerated that zeal. No longer was there a 
question of the efficacy of irrigation. It was rather a prob- 
lem of how to get canals built. Even the small Farmers 
canal, the first on the river, built as early as 1888, inspired 
a north side correspondent of the Courier to comment: 
“Ford’s canal will be enlarged and pushed toward Minatare.” 
That was from the Collins (Morrill) section where they were 
not then informed, perhaps, that Minatare had a nice little 
canal already under way. The canal did eventually go as 
far as Minatare, and farther. 


Farmers who had water were learning to irrigate. To 
some it came naturally; others were simply dumb, but even 
they knew it was good. It took a long while to learn the 
tricks of spreading water. All right to say “just shovel a 
track and the water will follow it like a pet dog —if it doesn’t 
go down a gopher hole first.” They had first to learn that 
water won’t run uphill. They learned to throw in tumble 
weeds and shovel dirt on them to help check the flow when 
it ran too fast. Formation of such dams prompted the de- 
vice of gunny sacks. In due time, canvas sewed on long 
sticks made movable dams, and of course in due time and 
natural course came concrete gates and turnouts to replace 
crude rotting wood boxes which too easily washed out. These 
were a process of years and the result of experience. 


Even then nobody had too much water. It took a long 


time (and has never quite ceased) to get over accusing our . 


neighbor up the ditch of stealing water — too often right- 
fully. But there was no longer argument as to the desir- 
ability of irrigation. _Near Mitchell, one neighbor attacked 
another, hitting him over the head with a shovel and in- 
flicting fatal injuries. 


So the farmers on the higher grounds —or second table 
—on the north side of the river who wanted water for their 
lands began to cast about for ways and means. The first 
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EXPANSION ON THE NORTH SIDE 


effort to extend the Farmers canal was announced in No- 
vember of 1890. Col. D. D. Johnson, north side resident, 
was the father of a plan which heralded the advent of Wm. 
H. Wright as moving spirit of the Tri-State organization, 
which had negotiated with the “Ford” canal people by guar- 
anteeing them perpetual water rights for water for their 
lands. In return Wright, Johnson, T. M. Howard, W. H. 
Gates, J. A. Orr and their associates were to finance the 
enlargement and extension of the Farmers canal to cover a 
fine expanse of smooth and fertile land. 


In January of 1891 the Courier had a mighty nice piece 
of job printing turning out contracts which were to be made 
with the settlers. The Tri-State company was incorporated 
and became an ostensibly going concern with roseate state- 
ments that it was amply financed. Work begun on a large 
scale on the largest canal proposal in Nebraska up to that 
time. Things went along swimmingly for a number of years. 
A commissary store was established in Winter Creek “draw” 
which was operated by John A. Orr, one of the Wright as- 
sociates. A postoffice was established there known as 
Wright, served by mail on the ceca 
daily stage route between Ger-.—— 
ing and Alliance. In July, 1891, 
35,000 feet of native lum- 
ber was purchased at a Lara- 
mie peak sawmill, and in June 
two years later the headgate 
was finished with water stand- 
ing against it eight feet in 
depth. 


However, about that time © a 
it became wised abroad that — eek 
the promoters were running =~ 
short of funds to carry on =... : | 
their huge undertaking, anda = 2 — * 


thirty days. It must be re- 
corded here that the manful ! ee 
fight made by William H. : ; 


Wright to complete the canal | . eee 4 
was a most remarkable ex- Messin bia Sele 
ample of devotion and faith. WM. H. WRIGHT 


He and his friends left no 
stone unturned. That they could not do so was due to no 
lack of determination, but rather to the financial condi- 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


tions of the period, nor did they profit by it. If I were to 
name the two pioneers to whom the North Platte valley owes 
most it would be William H. Wright and Capt. Akers. 


In the spring of 1895 the Akers district bill, S. F. 50, which 
I later mention as having had a small finger in securing 
its enactment, became a law. It was later to enable success- 
ful resumption of work on the canal, but not until after 
March, 1899, when the Tri-State issued a mortgage to the 
New York Trust company for $1,400,000. Had this sum 
been actually available in cash it should have far more than 
sufficed for completion and to leave the promoters an ample 
profit for their efforts. But the bonds were sold very slowly 
and the work went slow correspondingly. All the terms and 
conditions were never laid before the public through that 
immediate period of years nor do I now recall all the inter- 
mediate steps taken which later led to the retirement of the 
original promoters. In 1903, Heyward G. Leavitt, with 
whom men of standing in New York were associated, took 
over the management. Leavitt, too, made a valiant and 
energetic fight to complete the task. The landowners were 
not only persuaded to form themselves into an irrigation 
district but, after its organization as the Farmers district, 
to bond themselves for two million dollars. Leavitt and his 
people secured much of the issue, and half a million dollars 
was contracted to be paid the U. S. government for storage 
water rights in the Pathfinder reservoir. 


Through processes of compromising outstanding bonds, 
securing more favorable district payment terms, and other- 
wise the canal became a fairly going concern in due time and 
has done its full share in a great development. A detailed 
history of this project, beginning from its inception down 
through the various and complicated changes of several de- 
cades, including intricate high financing, bitter and costly 
expedients, would in itself form an entrancing story of 
vision, faith, struggle, disappointment, failures and success. 
I have attempted only to touch the high spots. 


KK RK, PIO IO KKK 
XXXII 
Epoch of Granger Cattle 


ITH THE BACKGROUND of success made by huge 
cattle barons, it was no wonder that in the later ’80s 
and during the 790s hundreds of settlers turned to 
cattle. As more and more people arrived it soon became 
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EPOCH OF GRANGER CATTLE 


evident that, no matter what. a fine job of growing crops 
could be done on the relatively small areas of -0d they could 
turn over and bring into a fair state of production, the set- 
tlers could not wholly live upon each other. Nearly all were 
poor, many of them in debt, and the markets were far away, 
Kimball fifty miles, Alliance seventy miles, over poor roads 
requiring approximately three days for a round trip, and all 
too frequently a poor price for any possible produce which 
was salable, sometimes no price at all. 


Naturally, the minds of settlers would turn to cattle. Since 
there was yet much open government land, some farmers 
began to build up small herds, depending on surrounding 
open land for free grazing. This was easier as settlers who 
had lost heart would sell out, if they proved up, or abandon 
their claims without finishing up their homestead periods. 
Every year, and there were several of them, when crops were 
reduced or utterly failed under semi-arid conditions, would 
be followed by an exodus of many disheartened settlers. It 
is as axiomatic as it is true—that saying so often heard 
that the old settler is almost surely a good and brave man. 
The others, who developed cold feet or who were unfortunate 
for other reasons, may have been and sometimes were ex- 
cellent men, but they simply could not stay. Then, too, there 
' were wives who becoming lonesome and weary of privation 
yearned with bitter homesickness for old home friends and 
surroundings. 


Besides those settlers who went into the raising of cattle in 
a nebulous fashion, there were also those who knew exactly 
what they were doing. These usually secured a watering 
place, perhaps farther out, and acquired by purchase or by 
filings (often by proxy) such land as they could surround- 
ing it. They slowly, but steadily and systematically, built 
up their herds. Some of the most notable fortunes of record 
in this section grew out of such well laid plans. Later on the 
extension of the amount of land to 640 acres made possible 
of being acquired under the Kinkaid grazing land homestead 
law abetted these plans. Those who were outstandingly suc- 
cessful in building fortunes are mostly gone. A very few 
are left after half a century. In other cases, ownership and 
operation may yet be in the hands of their immediate des- 
cendants. 


Speaking generally, the coming of the railroads and the 
extension of irrigation well nigh wiped out the small cattle 
ranch, as such, inside the boundaries of the county. The end 
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A SEGMENT OF THE COURIER BRAND PAGE 


Reproduced from an issue in September, 1900, when irrigation and the 


coming of the first railroad was signalling 


the decline of the granger 


cattle period. Note the wide area of the owners and bear in mind this 


shows less than a fifth of the space 
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EPOCH OF GRANGER CATTLE 


of the decade of which we are now writing was in effect the 
end of a romantic phase of valley life. So far as Scotts Bluff 
county is concerned this glamourous phase is no longer a part 
of the picture. The wide-hatted and chapped cowboy who 
once was a familiar figure survives only in the movies. His 
successor drives his car in from the sandhills or the plateaus 
of Sioux county, but he can scarce be now distinguished from 
the ordinary citizen, so changed are modern conditions. 
However, the industry played its part in valley history. Al- 
though there are probably more cattle in the pastures and 
the feeding lots of the valley now than there ever were in 
the most halcyon days of the cattle baron or the granger 
rancher, the conditions are much different. 


In the balmy days of granger ranching when hundreds ran 
their own small herds and owned their own brands, the fash- 
ion, cultivated by me of course, was to advertise brands and 
ranges in the newspapers. So far as now recalled, the Cour- 
ier for several years ran more of these advertisements than 
any other paper in the state. At one time we printed five 
or six columns of them. If it is possible to do so, a page 
reproduction will accompany this chapter, and the reader 
possessed of good eyesight may be able to discern many 
names which are yet familiar. We charged an almost nom- 
inal price —$2 per year—for spaces including one brand. 
If one or more additional brands were included, a half dollar 
was added for each. While it wasn’t a big price, it footed 
‘up enough to help a little in building up the printing plant. 


Among our shop relics we have a number of copies of a 
vest pocket brand book we printed annually for six or eight 
‘years. The first one was issued in 1900 and contained 85 
brand cards, which were merely picked up from Courier 
forms and run at no additional cost, the printer’s profit be- 
ing from advertising. Some of the advertisers in the first 
book: R. D. Owens, then running a saddle and harness shop 
in Gering; Louis Luft, in the same line; J. E. Anderson, 
druggist who advertised blackleg vaccine; several of the mer- 
chants, etc. The book grew year by year. The last one 
which has been saved, dated 1906 —there were one or two 
later ones — contained 48 pages and a much larger range of 
advertising. In the meantime I had learned something — 
how to get some outside money. Clay Robinson, Tagg Bros., 
and half a dozen more commission firms of Omaha, Lincoln 
and Chicago, four or five hide and fur companies and some 
dip manufacturers being represented, besides local firms. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


The last issue of this brand book was, as remembered, in 
1907 or 1908. Its printing was: probably responsible for the 
Courier getting the Nebraska stockgrowers association brand 
book to print, which it did twice, the second one in 1908. In 
later years the state itself took over the job. We also print- 
ed similar books for one or two sandhill local stock associa- 
tions. Securing the nice state association book job may have 
been largely due to the friendship of Frank M. Broome, who 
had retired as a newspaper man and after service as a land 
office official at Alliance and a period as a legislator, had 
later become secretary to the state cattle organization, a 
position he held for many years, although now (1942) re- 
tired on a merited pension. 


The granger cattle period had a personal angle for myself 
also. Rather early in the 90s, my father-in-law, Wm. Clay- 
pool, was a frequent visitor from Cozad, was asked by Runey 
Campbell to live on his ranch and look after his interests 
while Campbell spent a year or so at his old home in Iowa. 
At the same time, a temporary range shortage in Custer 
county impelled Dan Haskell, a friend who was a legislator 
and heavy cattle operator in Logan and western Custer coun- 
ty, to arrange for Mr. Claypool to winter several hundred 
head of cows here, half the increase to be his share. They 
were driven through and placed on the Campbell ranch. This 
left Father Claypool with a little nucleus of stock when the 
arrangement terminated. In the meantime I had commenc- 
ed to get a foothold of land by “grubstaking” and purchase, 
and we launched a partnership under the firm name of Clay- 
pool & Wood, stocking the land and free range adjoining with 
his cattle together with about a dozen head I bought from 
Sam J. Clark, settler near Castle Rock. We appropriated 
the Campbell brand — C — with his consent, and added a bar 
underneath it. In one way and another the C herd grew 
and at one time we had 250 head. rae 


As settler filings reduced available range, reduction of the 
herd also became necessary and the idea we adopted was to 
raise better critters, as a result of which two black polled 
“doddies” or Aberdeen Angus sires were purchased. From 
this it was an interval of but a few years until we had added 
registered cows and heifers and built up a solid black herd 


_ which was more than half registered. I came to feel like 


a breeding expert, although it was my senior partner who 
really knew the game. Had he retained health and lived 
long enough, the result might have been well worth while 
financially, for the blacks sold well on the market, despite 
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AKERS CAMPAIGN SUCCESSFUL 


a settled partisanship in this section for Herefords. It might 
be added as a personal recollection that my first real public 
speech was made before the county farmers’ institute in 
Gering in March, 1901. My notes were unearthed in an old 


letter file the other day, and from the rhapsodies therein 


sung about the advantages of breeding black cattle one might 
have thought the speaker was really an expert — which was 
never the case. 


The cattle knowledge imbibed from Father Claypool was 
sufficient, however, that he complimented me after I made 
a trip over to eastern Iowa and returned after selecting a 
carload of breeding stock from several registered herds. Had 
he lived longer (he died in 1922), there is little doubt this 
activity would have continued. 


Herefords have always been the popular breed of beef cat- 
tle in this section, just as the Holstein has become accepted 
as the preferred dairy animal. They are fine animals and 
well bred herds of Herefords have a wonderfully fine appear- 
ance and sell on the market well because of their uniformity. 
Yet, in my own observation, I have noted the Angus carry- 
ing off their share of the honors, and perhaps a little more, 
at the stock shows, and that while western ranchmen are 
wedded to Herefords by a large majority, the black ones are 
auiply popular farther east. Our experience was that they 
not only were hardy, but that we were safe in expecting top 
prices for our shipments, especially after the herd had built 
up its uniformity. But we never reached the point of steady 
sales for our bull crop for breeding purposes in this region. 
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Akers Campaign Successful 


ILLIAM R. AKERS, mentioned in a previous chapter — 


for his pioneer connection with irrigation, became a 

man whose career has had and will continue to have 
an abiding place in valley history, as well as in Nebraska his- 
tory. He was an old soldier, and, as were most of the civil 
war veterans, an ardent republican. This fact, in addition 
to my early interest in irrigation, brought me into early as- 
sociation with him, and a friendship was formed which was 
mutual and abiding. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


It was only natural that this mutual liking should trend 
into the sphere of politics, so that Mr. Akers and myself — 
probably without any spoken words — entered into an alli- 
ance. He was the type which it seemed to me would appeal 
to people, as he had a commanding personality, a smooth- 
working intellect and, above all, the gift of oratory. It was 
my personal solicitation which led him into the campaign of 
1892 as a candidate for the legislature. While he made a 
fine convention showing, he failed to land the nomination. 
This was chiefly because the 
legislative district then ex- 
tended eastward as far as 
North Platte, and the voting 
strength was yet in the coun- 
ties along the Union Pacific 
main line. It was probably 
just as well, for he would have 
been defeated, that being the 
year when drouth and discon- 
tent had given rise to the 
farmers alliance movement, 
politically voting under the 
banner of the people’s inde- 
pendent party, then at its 
zenith. 


The campaign was continu- 
ed on to the autumn of 1894. 
To this time it had been my 
privilege to attend all the 
county, district and state con- 
ventions of my party, and 
again Capt. Akers (as he was 
then known) constituted me 
his campaign manager. We WM. R. AKERS 
succeeded in landing him as 
the senatorial nominee in 1894 and he was elected, notwith- 
standing the fusion candidate of the people’s independent and 
democratice parties, Silas A. Holcomb, one of my former 
Broken Bow friends, was eijected governor. 


Irrigation legislation, which was then very meager, was 
one of the major purposes of our grooming Capt. Akers. He 
was a spokesman of ability, but it must be admitted he was 
not one of those sure-shot, self-confident fellows who think 
they know it all, and knowing that much was expected of 
him he frankly wanted help. After his election he came 
from Collins down to Gering and insisted that my continued 
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AKERS CAMPAIGN SUCCESSFUL 


help was needed at Lincoln. I did not then and never have 
posed as an irrigation authority, although some years later 
the state irrigation association saw fit to elect me as its 
president — chiefly, I surmise, because I allowed a friend or 
two to know I had such an ambition. Parenthetically, there 
has always been a complex in my mind that if you amount 
to anything at all and can act like you know a lot more than 
you do, you can in due time, and if the years are long enough, 
realize almost any ambition. Several of the so-called dis- 
tinctions which have come to me were the result of just such 
specific desires, and in my mind there is nothing to be 
ashamed of about it. 


The cost of going to Lincoln with Senator-elect Akers was 
far beyond my resources. When he was told this he still in- 
sisted, and an agreement was finally reached that if he could 
find a place on the senate payroll for me he could have what- 
ever help could be given. In the senate organization, he 
listed me for first assistant secretary, one of the places for 
which several senators also had candidates. In the process 
of trading around this brought me election as chief bill clerk, 
which was the same pay, with much less to do, as there were 
two assistant bill clerks who did the actual work. Thus was 
settled my finances for the session, during which time Sena- 
‘tor Akers and I roomed together. He made a very excellent 
record, succeeding in the major purpose of securing enact- 
ment of what is known to this day as the Akers irrigation 
district law. It was adapted in large part from the Wright 
law of similar purpose which had just been enacted in Cali- 
fornia. Numerous changes were made without affecting the 
principle. . 


During this legislative session Senator Akers was named 
chairman not only of the committee on irrigation, but also 
of a special committee upon investigation: of certain official 
bonds. He named me as secretary of both these committees, 
and these each carried a salary. Those were days when 
public accounts were not scrutinized so rigidly as in later 
years, and since it was the custom, also being myself young 
and rather uninformed, it seemed all right to take two salar- 
ies — part of the time three of them. The investigation 
committee required two or three trips out into the state, into 
Adams, Dawson and Custer counties, looking into the pos- 
sibilities of collections from bondsmen of one Harley Edmis- 
ten, who was a people’s independent appointee as state oil 
inspector. 


The investigation of Edmisten’s bond was probably some- 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


what of a republican reprisal to smoke screen the half mil- 
lion dollar shortage which was whispered and soon to come 
to light from the incumbency of Joseph H. Bartley, repub- 
lican state treasurer. There was never any doubt as to Bart- 
ley’s defalcation of state funds —for that matter it is also 
likely that Edmisten was guilty. My own opinion now is 
that Bartley was a victim of his friends, more sinned against 
than sinning, and that he probably never profited personal- 
ly. It became well known later that the state’s coffers were 
cumbered with I. O. U. memoranda, some of them signed by 
men in high place in the state. Little more was later ac- 
complished in realizing on the Bartley shortage than had 
been the case in collecting from Edmisten or his bondsmen. 
In due time, Bartley, who had disappeared, was apprehend- 
ed, tried and convicted. When Chas. H. Dietrich resigned 
as governor to become U. S. senator, he was succeeded by 
Col. E. P. Savage, lieutenant governor, who paroled Bartley 
in 1901 and the following year commuted his sentence to 
five years. 


While in Lincoln that year I bought my first typewriter 
—a Densmore —and on it was written in our room in a 
private house on 13th street just south of the site of the 
present Cornhusker hotel the several irrigation measures for 
which Senator Akers was sponsor. On it was also written 
a weekly news letter covering legislative news which was 
sold to about twenty newspapers at fifty cents each per week. 
Naturally my friend Akers was played up strong — we then 
had congressional aspirations for him, but they later failed 
for reasons not essential to this narrative. He did later, 
after the republicans again secured state ascendancy, secure 
the position of state engineer, and still later an appointive 
position in the federal land office at Alliance. Senator Akers 
died at Scottsbluff some years later, which in my judgment 
was the only contingency which would have prevented. him 
from enjoying further and greater preferment. My tribute 
to him is that of a true friend, an honorable man and a real 
Christian citizen. 


During that 1895 session of the legislature a United States 
senator was to be elected. The state senate had this duty 
then, since it was prior to the adoption of the amendment 
for direct election. John M. Thurston was named in a heat- 
ed contest in which Senator Akers gave his support to Thurs- 
ton from the beginning. This help was responsible for the 
latter’s endorsement and appointment of Mr. Akers to the 
land office position. It was also responsible for something 
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LONGEST RECORD AS NASBY 


else which was purely personal— my own appointment as 
postmaster at Gering, which I owed to Senator Akers and 
Senator Thurston, and which was made in July, 1899. 


KU RK a Ke ee kek ok 
XXXV 


Longest Record as Nasby 


peeeNS NAMED POSTMASTER at Gering was not un- 

expected, although, singularly enough, not a single pe- 

tition nor application was filed by me. Senator Akers, 
as stated in a preceding chapter, felt friendly toward me and 
since my work had been forthcoming in his behalf he volun- 
teered one day to see what he could do about securing the 
appointment for me. I had not been so sure about his favor 
in this particular angle, since it was understood that Judge 
Gardner would seek the appointment of his father-in-law, 
Capt. Ed Thornton, who had previously served a term. It 
had appeared to me quite reasonable that, as Thornton and 
Akers were both G. A. R. members, it might influence Akers. 
There need have been no fear on my part as it turned out, 
as the appointment came sooner than expected, at the time 
wholly as a surprise, indicating that Senator Akers had made 
his request to Thurston far in advance. Thus on August 19, 
1899, I began an incumbency of more than seventeen years, 
or until I was succeeded by Will H. Lamm following my 
resignation in 1916. That is likely the record period for 
similar service in western Nebraska, and surely it is in this 
section. 


O. W. Gardner was the first postmaster, as has been ex- 
plained many times in my various stories, serving from 1887 
to 1891, when he was succeeded by Capt. Thornton. Change 
in the national administration led to the latter’s displacement 
— after the election of Grover Cleveland—by Fred A. 
Wright in 1895. My appointment came after the republi- 
cans in turn ousted President Cleveland. Capt. Thornton 
was probably an applicant, but the fact was never made 
public. Because Mr. Gardner developed a decidedly cool at- 
titude toward me, it seemed likely. However, it was not the 
first time Oscar and myself failed to hitch, nor the last. 


While postmaster, many things happened to develop the 
job into far greater magnitude. Two railroads came into 
the valley, some of the mail routes were discontinued, rural 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


delivery came in and the position became presidential with 
larger emolument and suitable allowances for rent and clerk 
hire. Carrying on the work in the same building with the 
printing office, it had become worth having, as I made use 
of most of my postal clerks in connection with the printing. 
Those, however, who gave most of the time to postal work 
were Florence Woolfenden and Idah McComsey, each excel- 
lent helpers. The former, who afterwards became Mrs. G. 
L. Gordon, is now deceased. Miss McComsey was my first 
postoffice employe, being a typesetter prior to coming to the 
valley, and served longer and at several periods. She is 
still here and fairly active. Wilmina Johnson, Addie Ging- 
rich and Mamie Barton were among my employes. Others 
worked in the postoffice at various times, including Mrs. 
Wood and my daughters, but Idah McComsey served longest. 


The period was not without its seasons of attack. Frank 
Neeley sought my scalp once, not to secure a job for himself, 
for he didn’t need it, but because he felt I wasn’t giving the 
public a proper building. He was right. It wasn’t. Prob- 
ably his chief reason was in retaliation for my failure to 
agree with uptown opinions relative to the old and new town 
friction which came on in 1911 after the Union Pacific had 
reached Gering, and which will be treated later. This effort 
was of no effect, and in the meantime, I had erected in 1912 
a new building which was satisfactory and in which the of- 
fice is housed to this hour of writing, although twice rebuilt. 
Increased necessity for supervision, expanding business and 


a new rule requiring a postmaster to put in eight hours a 


day on the job finally impelled my resignation, for the news- 
paper required increasing, rather than less, personal atten- 
tion. My successor was Will H. Lamm. But this is getting 
ahead of my story. . 


Mentioning my long tenure in this office reminds me of 
another long record. Besides holding the job an unusually 
long time, the government has paid me rent for quarters 
since 1899 —a period of more than forty years, and is still 
doing so. It is now possible that this little income may stop 
by the time the present ten year lease expires, as Gering is 
slated as the site for the next federal building to be erected 
in this congressional district. Even the rental requirements 
of the present federal lease calls for things which were un- 
heard of in the older days. 


The illumination, if it might have been called that, in those 
early days, was by kerosene lamps. Somewhat later the 
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INCIDENTAL TO THE DECADE 


Rochester burner was devised and still later pressure lamps 
which had to be pumped up came out. We tried every ex- 
periment as it came to notice. Probably the greatest trouble 
ensued from the fickleness of the mantles used with the 
pressure systems. They would either break before or dur- 
ing the process of burning the wax off the delicate filament 
or they would blacken up with soot so often that replacement 
was sometimes necessary daily. 


In 1899 the emoluments of the postmastership were still 
based on the cancellation, that is the postmaster had to count 
the value of the stamps on all matter mailed, and was entitled 
to that amount as his salary until it reached a certain figure. 
On the cancellation in excess of that figure the allowance 
was graduated, the highest compensation allowed being $250 
a quarter, or $1,000 a year. This was reached rather early 
in my incumbency, as Gering was a growing town. In due 
time the position became presidential as to appointment and 
carried fixed salaries regardless of the amount of cancella- 
tions, based on aggregate receipts. Until it became presi- 
dential (third class) there was no allowance for rent. 


KEK ek KK OK OE Ke Ko eK 
XXXVI 


Preis il to the Decade 


OMEWHERE IT HAS BEEN mentioned that a young 
newspaper man in the only town in a small county, such 
as Gering was in the nineties, just could not avoid being 


‘active in politics. From almost the first moment that was 


my case, and it has been so until the past decade or so. Na- 
turally, when Gering became a county seat and was at the 
same time the only town in the county, there just had to be 
talk of a “Gering ring.” Sober retrospection leads me to 
assert that, while always charged with being a member of 
that ring, and in a qualified way admitting it, there never 
was a nickel’s worth of graft or even political trickery which 
could have been truthfully charged. I have been guilty of 
doing many things which would never be done again. There 
are spots in my life which this chronicle will not mention 
because of shame, perhaps, but political graft was never one 
of them. In fact, even after serving several terms in the 
senate, where bribery and graft are so often charged, I can 
truthfully say that no one.ever approached me in‘an ulterior 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


way. I believe most so-called politicians are in the game for 
love of it as a sport, and that very few of them are really 
dishonest. It was also natural to want a part in public af- 


_ fairs and to lend support to upbuilding the valley. 


In 1915 an audit of the new county’s records was made in 
response to subterranean whispers going around that the 
county offices were honeycombed with graft. One J. A. 
Phillips was imported to make an exhaustive examination. 
He was only able to bring in one finding which sounded bad, 
when he claimed to reveal a shortage of $900 in the accounts 
of Frank Beers, and he was the democratic county treasurer. 
Singularly enough, even that one alleged dereliction proved 
to have no foundation. When taken up by the board for a 
settlement with Mr. Beers, it developed that the county ac- 
tually owed him $57. 


During several of the early years after the county began 
doing business it found itself in a precarious situation fi- 
nancially. At the outset there was no money coming in be- 
cause there had been little or no property to assess, real or 
otherwise, and no tax levy could be made at any rate for 
several months. Few tracts had been proved up and passed 
into private ownership to create a title, and it was also held 
for a number of years that tax could not be collected on 
homestead or preemption lands until the final patent was 
issued. This was afterward changed. To pile Ossa upon 
Pelion (if I have my Greek mythology names straight), the 
Arnold case which has been mentioned, made inroads on such 
small tax collections as could be made. 


The commissioners hit upon an expedient which went a 
small way toward alleviating the situation. They were barred 
from issuing warrants, since there was no levy upon which 
to draw them legally. Bills against the various funds would 
be filed, then carefully scrutinized and audited for their cor- 
rectness. A form about the size of a bank check was then 
filled out and signed by the board to that effect, and attested 
by the clerk. Such certificates — called “audited claims” — 
could usually be cashed or used in trade at fifty cents on a 
dollar. The bank invested in many of them, and while they 
had to hold them in many cases for several years these certi- 


ficates probably earned the bank a profitable rate of interest. 


There was nothing legal about the process, but it tided 
the new county over most of its first ten years. Indeed, a 
similar process was employed in building several of the earli- 
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INCIDENTAL TO THE DECADE 


er irrigation canals. I recall holding enough paper of that 
sort that had been taken in at half price (or, in the case of 
the Gering canal, received for work done for me) so that my 
collection of such credits, when bonds were finally issued, 
represented several hundred dollars in bonds of each of at 
least three irrigation districts. As a result of refunding 
once or twice, the last of these bonds was cashed only eight 
or ten years ago, having drawn interest in one specific 
instance for almost forty years. 


Interest rates were high in those early days — ten per cent 
being the minimum even on real estate loans. The Bank of 
Gering in its initial years exacted three per cent per month 
on personal loans, and many of us were glad to get money 
at that rate. The cashier of this bank was Charles W. John- 
son, who after a year or two as cashier resigned and em- 
barked in the first lumber yard business in Gering. His rea- 
son, being a devout Baptist with peculiar ideas of his own 
as to usury, was that usurious interest rate. When a loan 
was desired, it was sort of a mutual understanding that you 
asked the banker for at least twice what you hoped to get. 
If the note was for 60 days on say $100 (which would have 
been a huge loan then), the interest, at the rate of three per 
cent per month, or $6, would be deducted in advance and you 
‘would get $94. The note was still $100 and you paid interest 
on the interest. 


In Pioneer Tales I told of the operations of the farm loan 
companies and how myself and Martin Bristol made many 
loans on land for the Muscatine Mortage & Trust Co. We 
took first and second mortgages, one at 8 per cent, the sec- 
ond for 2 per cent, the first mortgage going to the capitalist 
company and the second to the state agents at Hastings, who 
paid us our commission. A thriving business was done for. 
the first three or four years by us, but after the drouth 
_years, probably about 1892, the loan people suddenly called 
a halt and we lost several hundred dollars in earned commis- 
sions. Mr. Johnson, when he resigned as bank cashier, was 
succeeded by Peter McFarlane, who had come to the valley 
as land examiner for our loan company. 


One of the early steps taken by young Gering to expedite 
the building of a town was formation of a local building and 
loan association. Mr. McFarlane was the secretary and 
treasurer. Shares ($200 each) were auctioned off as often as 
that amount was accumulated in the treasury from payments 
made at the rate of 50 cents per week on each share. Not- 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


withstanding I was one of the organizers and a director, it 
cost me on one occasion a premium of $70 to get the next 
$200 accumulation, that is, when I “bid it in” the actual 
amount received was $130. Many of the early buildings in 
Gering were financed largely by this association. A new 
series was started every two or three years, but changes in 
the state laws later on made it impossible to continue. The 
gains made by the association from premiums bid was the 
most profitable phase, and when the bidding phase was for- 
bidden a new system came into operation which automatical- 
ly wiped out the homespun type of association. 


PO RR IK Ie oI Ke KR KY Ie 
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During the Gay Nineties 


HE YEARS FROM 1890 to 1900 were fruitful in pro- 
gress. For the entire valley area extending from old 
Camp Clarke on the east to the Fort Laramie country on 
the west, as well as the range areas north and south, Gering 
was the monarch of all she surveyed. But that was not so 
much. Just before the town was incorporated as a village, 
in May, 1890, the Courier probably was exaggerating just a 
bit —I was not always literally truthful in those days when 
the prestige of Gering was affected — when it made a defin- 
ite claim to 160 population. Probably one reason the figure 
was accepted by the county board was that it came from me 
at just a time when I had completed taking a federal census 
of the south side precincts. At any rate, the board accept- 
ed the claim and Gering became an incorporated village. 


The first village board in Gering was headed by Martin 
Gering as chairman, the other members appointed being Ed 
C. Markland, Ed W. Sayre, Frank Beers and Peter McFar- 


lane. M. J. Huffman was appointed by them as clerk and . 


attorney. The preparation of the petition to present to the 
commissioners included an amusing incident I have told 
many times, but which will stand repetition. The group 
which was preparing it was casting about for names to in- 
clude as suggestions to the board for trustees. Mr. Gering, 
a German-born soldier of the civil war and intensely patriotic, 
was like most northern soldiers also intensely partisan. The 
discussion was proceeding with numerous suggestions when 
he became irate and impatient of delay — ‘Vell, let’s don’t 
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DURING THE GAY NINETIES 


have any bolitics. Yust pick out five goot rebublicans and 
let it go at that.” The list selected and named had in gen- 
eral that complexion. 


There was another incident at an election in young Ger- 
ing not long after that when it appeared might be a little 
doubtful of victory for the man or men Mr. Gering favored. 
At any rate he, as president of the townsite company, work- 
ed it out all right by deeding a lot in the outskirts of town 
to six or eight young fellows, thus making them freeholders 
and legal voters as required in that particular election. 


Ten year later, in 1900, the census gave the town 627 pop- 
ulation. Considering the fact that the county had 1,888 
people in 1890 but only 2,552 in 1900, it may be inferred 
that much of the gain was in Gering. My explanation of 
the excess of urban growth over country population is that 
the process of eliminating the weaklings was going on. The 
stronger type were buying up the claims of discouraged set- 
tlers which they proposed to abandon for a song in many 
cases. Another process was also going on, which has al- 
ready been mentioned in connection with the herd law elec- 
. tion of 1887 —namely, establishing numerous small cattle 

herds. This tended to reduce the outlying population. 


Gering was the hub of a large trade area. In those days 
I was wont to boast knowing every man, woman, child, dog 
and saddle horse in that area by name. They all came to 
Gering, often making a two days trip of it. Those near by 
took every Saturday off at least to come to town. I was 
visiting a woman’s club at Torrington not long ago at a sort 
of historical program when Mrs. I. N. (‘““Arkansaw’’) Hughes 
narrated how she and her husband (now deceased) made 
such trips and what momentous occasions they always were. 
They were pioneers in the LaGrange country, and they took 
three days to do it, camping two nights and thus getting a 
whole day in town. Provisions were made in Gering for 
campers who stayed in town, but many would camp on the 
way in or out. The hay mow in the livery stables were the 
most patronized hotels in town. It was the large ranch 
trade which contributed to local business most. 


Aside from business activities, perhaps the earliest con- 
certed movements were in the direction of school and church 
development. Some religious activity had of course preced- 
ed even the establishment of the town which had now be- 
come a tentative metropolis. The first sermon, according 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


to research in Courier files, preached in Gering was on May 
22, 1887, in the Martin Gering log house which was purchas- 
ed by me later and was the Courier office and postoffice for 
many years. The speaker was Dr. Benjamin L. Brisbane, 
an aged retired Baptist minister. He was the father of Miss 
Anna Brisbane, who afterward became the wife of C. W. 
Johnson, first cashier of the Bank of Gering. He had filed 
on land which included the famous reputed Scott spring near 
the mountain. When I say reputed, it means just that. Not 
many students of the exploration, trapping and transcontin- 
ental period now hold to the idea that the earlier trail route 
passed through Mitchell Gap. Since the legend of Hiram 
Scott came into popular acceptance befare the so-called Ore- 
gon Trail had been opened in that locality, it is probable that 
the actual “Scott spring’ would have been in the Wildcat 
range east of Roubadeau pass, But there is no point in dis- 
cussing that matter now, and this volume is not written for 
de-bunking purposes. 


Dr. Brisbane was living in a pole shack near the Scott 
spring when I came here. He had carved a footpath on the 
south side of the mountain which was later used many years, 
and which he constructed so he could lead a small donkey 
to the summit to drag firewood to the edge of the bluff and 
throw it down to the grassy slope far below. It was near 
this path that a few days after coming here a party of us 
saw several mountain sheep gambolling along the skyline of 
the bluff 600 or 800 feet above. Much game was left yet 
in the Wildcat hills to the south also. Big game was gone 
save for an occasional deer and quite a number of antelope. 
There were no buffalo— and of course no Indians, the red 
men having been sequestered upon the reservations to the 


‘north long ago. 


Another ex-minister was in the valley as a homesteader 
— Rev. B. D. Yates — also a Baptist, and soon after that a 
Rev. Chas Young, also a Baptist, became a homesteader. 
Perhaps it was due to this Baptist influence that the first 
concrete movement to build a church was by the people of 
that faith, which began in 1889, maturing later. There had 
been a Sunday school sponsored by the Hanks and Cromer 
families in the valley as early as 1886, almost a family af- 
fair. When the first Sunday school was organized in Ger- 
ing it was in October, 1887, nominally a Baptist school, 
though all the folks took part in it. Another school was 
mentioned in Coad valley in which the Dickinson family ap- 
peared to be taking the leading part. 
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DURING THE GAY NINETIES 


In 1889, the Methodists had also formed some sort of an 
organization and that pioneering denomination was sending 
ministers into the new region. My mother was the presi- 
dent of their first aid society organized in January of that 
year. However, the first Methodist sermon in Gering had 
es ae Rev. W. A. Amsbary, presiding elder, on October 


The Baptists began planning for a church building in 1889 
and the Methodist fold was also engaged’in a similar pro- 
ject. Although still a nominal Methodist (very nominal, it 
must be admitted) I was working with the Baptists largely 
for the sake of the musical opportunity, since Dr. Brisbane’s 
daughter, Mrs. Johnson, was a fine musician, and she did 
more to cultivate the musical atmosphere of the new com- 
munity than all others combined. I am not forgetting the 
Hanks and Cromer families, who constituted a fine mixed 
quartette in Methodist circles. 


Both churches managed to get their buildings started about 
the same time. One Rev. A. A. Fries was the Baptist pas- 
tor. It became known that a bell which had been in use at 
the Stilts hay ranch in Mitchell valley was to be brought 
over for the Methodist tower. Since E. S. DeLaMatter, later 
county judge, who was in charge of the force building the 
Baptist church, hadn’t yet provided for a bell tower, some 


- of us who were feeling interested in religious improvement 


for the young town, persuaded him to add a tower, and by 
the time it was finished a purse had been raised so that a 
larger bell was bought through subscription, and thus the 
two new churches started approximately even. 


It was in April, 1890, that the first Christian church for 


the valley was organized. This was effected at our home, 
since I had become a member of that church at Cozad during 
a visit there the previous winter. Elder O. A. Slafter, then 
a homesteader on Snake creek, who became acquainted with 
us while going back and forth between his home and the 
Wildcat hills on wood hauling trips, was the first preacher 
for the Christians. The church held some successful evan- 
gelistic meetings and had a well equipped meeting place in 
the upper story of the Cochran & Logan building when it was 


-burned to the ground in 1901. Later they built on a corner 


of the present courthouse square, but when that location was 
needed for a new county building they moved to the present 
location one block west and one block south, since which the 
church’s history is more of a modern matter. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


Episcopalian activity in the valley had its first inception 
with occasional trips into the valley by A. R. Graves, a mission- 
ary, followed by visits made by a tall and handsome young 
missionary preacher who has later become prominently known 
as Bishop George A. Beecher. He travelled on horseback or by 
buckboard buggy over all western Nebraska and about 1892 
formed a society in Gering, which is now a prospering church. 


These four religious bodies which labored in Gering, plus 
the early Presbyterian missionary work of Rev. Edward H. 
Sayre, who lived in Gering, and Rev. J. B. Currens, a Pres- 
byterian Sunday school missionary (although Presbyterians 
never organized in Gering) formed the nucleus for a much 
larger work in the valley as a whole. The Baptist organiza- 
tion in Gering failed to survive, and its church house was 
long ago sold to a German congregation, but the Methodists, 
Christian and Episcopal bodies stemmed out and. were par- 
ents of numerous other churches in nearly all the towns 
which later came into being in the valley. 


a ee ae a ae a a a a ae 
XXXVIII- 


Turn of the 20th Century 


REVIOUS CHAPTERS which have one by one formed 
the bricks in the structure of this narrative have been 
built from material which included the story of old Ger- 
ing as the pioneer town. We now come to an epochal period 
when the scene must broaden — when Gering is not entirely 
' the focal point of interest. That situation was brought about 
by the advent of the Burlington railroad. As had the early 
canals, it followed the line of least resistance, or rather the 
route for easiest construction, and laid its line along the 
north side of the river, northwesterly, forming a complete 
diagonal of the county. It must not be inferred that no 
effort was made to induce the Burlington people to cross to 
the south side — somewhere — anywhere — before it got as 
far west as Gering. Many and repeated interviews were 
secured with its officials. They would neither extend any 
encouragement nor tell their actual plans, but hope was not 
given up until after tracklaying had progressed across the 
east boundary of the county. 


When the road was built to Alliance in the later eighties 
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TURN OF THE 20TH CENTURY 


and then started northwestward from that place on what is 
now the Billings main line, it was supposed it would also 
build westward to strike the North Platte river, perhaps at 
the Wyoming state line, and thence to the Wyoming oil fields, 
which were the real attraction. Indeed, a grade for ten or 
twelve miles was built almost due west from Alliance in that 
direction. Although the grade is there to this day much of 
the distance to the Kilpatrick dam, it was never used. In- 
stead, the next move was to begin and in due time complete 
the cut off line south by way of Sterling to Denver. In the 
later nineties it became evident still further plans were in 
the minds of the Burlington management, and the indications 
were it was to build west from Bridgeport. It was a period 
of tensity for Gering, which had at that time no specific 
motive to prefer one road to another — just so Gering would 
secure a railroad. 


The situation was made more tense by the fact that the 
Union Pacific also began grading westward from North Platte 
along the lower valley. The grade was built for a consid- 
erable distance on approximately the route where the North 
Platte cut off was later built and is now carrying its trains 
to and through Gering. Some of that grade, before this 
volume is in print, will probably be submerged by the huge 


‘lake known as the Keystone dam. But they were acting 


hesitantly about starting construction. Gering people were 
in touch with them, but for a time could get no expressions 
as to their purpose. Delegations repeatedly conferred with 
them, and finally about the time it appeared certain that 
some sort of a trade or gentleman’s agreement had been 
reached between the roads as to territory and that the Union 
Pacific was not to build then, a definite statement was con- 
fidentially made which is historical. 


To make that remark more understandable, it should be 
stated that the Burlington had also been showing some in- 
tention of building up the North Platte river from some 
point south and west of Kearney. The division of territory 
therefore, if one was made, was presumed to be that the 
Burlington traded the privilege of building a line up the 
river from North Platte without competition in return for 
which the Union Pacific would stay out of the upper North 
Platte valley for the time being. 


Be that as it may, a few citizens of Gering were surprised 
by a quiet visit from President S. H. Burt of the Union 
Pacific in person, in company with a few other officials. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


Few people knew of that visit, so quietly was it made, until 
long afterward. Less than a dozen, I should say now per- 
haps half that number, were called into a secret conference 
with the visitors. I can now only recall that Martin Gering, 
Judge Gardner, H. M. Thornton, Ed W. Sayre and myself 
were in that conference, which was held late one evening in 
one of the upper rooms of the Sayre-Gering building. The 
assurances given us in person by Mr. Burt at that time had 
a far reaching effect. He did not admit that there was any 
agreement between the rival companies, but since the Bur- 
lington was already laying its rails well into this county, we 
were taking it for granted. 


As nearly as can be recalled we admonished him that ten- 
tative overtures were already being made, through Fred 
Pearson, representative of the Burlington’s townsite com- 
pany, toward getting the town of Gering to move bodily to 
the station site directly opposite Gering. Mr. Burt was 
squarely confronted by our desire for advice. His reply is 
now as distinct in my memory as it was then. As nearly 


_verbatim as I can give it, he said: 


“Boys, don’t you worry about Gering. We will build to 


_Gering. You stay right here. And when we do build we 


will give you a real road and we will do things for you worth 
your waiting.” 


In that same conference, he said plainly the intention was 
that the North Platte river line would eventually become the 
main line of the Union Pacific. That was the first time it 
had been called to my attention that the North Platte valley 
route was a natural water grade and that such a route would 
avoid the heavy Sherman hill climb, shorten the distance 
50 to 60 miles by building on west to Medicine Bow, and 
reduce transcontinental operation expense vastly. That idea 


- has never left my mind. I don’t know how later manage- 


ments view the matter, especially in these later years when 
railroads have experienced more troublous times and suffer- 
ed what they feel with some cause to be unfair competition 
by trucks and automobiles operating free over modern high- 
ways for which they are paying their share as well as the 
rest of us. 


What might have happened had Gering business men 
yielded enmasse to the urge for removal to Scottsbluff at 
that time, is speculative. When the Union Pacific did build 
ten years later it followed the route through Gering which 
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TURN OF THE 20TH CENTURY 


had been surveyed years before. Would it have found by 
that time, a town on the north side large enough to have 
prevented it making a new town at or near the Gering loca- 
tion? Would it have built into the north side town or would 
it have built into the valley at all? 


Remember that Gering had not become very much of a 
town in thirteen years of growth. There were only 2,500 
people in the county in 1900. There was no large growth 
in the county from 1900 to 1910, and it was apparent that 
most of that was due to building of the several new railroad 
towns. Farms were being developed, but it was by their 
owners rather than by a heavy influx of newcomers, and the 
tendency was not yet in the direction of dividing up the 
farms into smaller holdings. This came after 1910, with the 
development of irrigation on the larger scale and the spec- 
jalization of agriculture. 


Gering decided to stick it out. Not unanimously, how- 
ever. Probably a dozen business men and residence proper- 
ty owners accepted the very decent terms the new townsite 
promoters offered to all alike and moved to Scottsbluff. The 
new town began a period of growth and long before the 
Union Pacific was built it had passed Gering two or three 
times in population. That ten year interval is the answer 
to a question so many residents who have come later, as well 
as visitors ask as to why, if Gering is the older town, Scotts- 
bluff is so much larger? That ten years start in rail facili- 
ties, larger irrigation projects and sugar beet development 
tells the story. But too much history should not be antici- 
pated. There will be plenty to clarify the picture as my story 
proceeds. 


For some time after the Burlington laid its rails to the 
present location of Scottsbluff (actually known by the first 
sign on its boxcar station as North Gering) in February, 
1900, residents of Gering hoped to stem the tide by various 
means. The Courier, then the only newspaper, for almost 
a year referred to it as the “station”. The most tangible 
effort made was to organize a railroad company to be known 
as the Gering & Northern, which proposed to build two or 
three miles of grade and a bridge to Scottsbluff and force 
the Burlington to permit a physical connection there, as the 
law has always provided must be done. Actually a little 
grading was done on such a line, but it soon became evident 
no sufficient fund could be raised and that bonds could not 
be sold. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


There only remained the promise of the Union Pacific 
upon which to base the decision to fight it out. Scottsbluff 
began to grow and within three months was well enough 
populated to think of incorporation as a village, which was 
done in July, 1900, the appointed village board including C. 
H. Simmons, who had moved there from Gering to become 
postmaster, John Emery, Frank A. McCreary, John A. Mc- 
Gowan and O. P. Yarger, the last named being the station 
agent. In 1900 also, E. T. Westervelt started the publica- 
tion of a newspaper, the Republican, which is still in exist- 
ence. The first school board members were O. B. Brown, 
W. M. Barbour and E. T. Westervelt. The first school teach- 
er was L. L. Raymond, later to become county superinten- 
dent, lawyer, county judge and state senator. J. H. Cassel- 
man had moved the Irrigators bank according to his primary 
intention across the river from Gering, the Carr & Neff 
lumber yard and even the Spry & Soder saloon had done 
likewise. The new center which was to outdistance Gering 
was well budded, despite Gering’s vain hope that full bloom 
was farther in the future than it proved to be. 


RK KN MI, KI Fee 
XXXIX 


Pathfinder Project Initiated 


OMENTOUS THINGS began to happen in the North 

Platte valley about the period when the old century 

was ending and the 1900’s began. Easily the most 
important to our minds at the time was the advent of this 
first railroad, which was destined to alter the map in many 
ways by the building up of new centers and the elimination 
of older ones. But the thing which was to affect the future 
of the valley in a far more stupendous way did not orig- 
inate locally, but in the far-off national capitol and in the 
mind of a blue-blooded easterner who had in his later youth 
become quite a westerner — Theodore Roosevelt. 


The eventuality was the passage through congress at his 
instigation of what has ever since been known as the Na- 
tional Reclamation Act. It is possible that, without this 
law and in view of the progress already made in irrigation, 
plans might in due time have been successfully made by 
private capital for placing water on the higher areas through 
the valley. It was not to come overnight even with Uncle 
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PATHFINDER PROJECT INITIATED 


Sam behind the gun, and in fact it was ten years or more 
after the vast expanse on the north side had been reclaimed 
that an equally large area on the south side secured water. 


The reclamation act led to the major irrigation expansion 
first on the north side. Due to the more level nature of the 
north side area, the first project by Uncle Sam was under- 
taken in that area. The engineer in charge sent here by 
Washington was John E. Field. He held meetings over the 


- territory which is now the Pathfinder irrigation district, and 


succeeded in enthusing the people in favor of the project 
under the reclamation act plan of deferred payments over 
a 20-year period, probably succeeding with greater ease by 
making rashly optimistic representations that the acre cost 
would be $35. That the cost would mount to several times 
that figure was a matter of later development, several re- 
visions of the estimate being given as the years passed and 
as costs suffered the usual government inflation. 


Hiram D. Lingle, an Indiana man, had settled in Wyoming, 
bought nearly a thousand acres of land west of Torrington 
and built a canal 33 miles long to water it. This canal was 
acquired by the government from Lingle, who suffered noth- 
ing in the deal, in 1903, and the Inter-State project, as was 
the official name for the canal serving the Pathfinder dis- 
trict, was headed at Whalen at the site of the original Lingle 
intake. Massive headgates of concrete, diversion dams and 
enlargements and extensions of the original canal had so far 
progressed by May, 1906, that water was turned in and flow- 
ed down to a point 55 miles below, north and east of Scotts- 
bluff. That was a gala day. The Burlington railroad, not 
long completed, ran a special train to Whalen and almost a 
thousand people journeyed there to see the gates opened and 
the water rush into the new canal. The most painful recol- 
lection of the day was probably mine, for it was one of the 
first occasions I had ever been called upon to make a public 
talk. To me, it was not so enjoyable, but in general there 
was great rejoicing. 


In later years the canal was not only extended to its orig- 
inally proposed terminus, but additional territory was form- 
ed into the Northport irrigation district and the canal built 
to supply it water. Neither the Pathfinder nor Northport 
had perfect sailing all the time. The usual disputes with 
Uncle Sam have occurred, many concessions and compromises 


_-and alterations of payment terms were sought and some of 


them granted. But as of this writing the canal is serving 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


its purpose well and the final retirement of construction 
charges is fairly in sight. 


Incorporation into the plans of the North Platte project, 
to the great canals on each side of the river alike, was the 
successful vote secured years after both sides had water to 
authorize the addition of electrical current generations. The 
Guernsey dam is now the chief source of power, although in 
earlier years the power plant which was used was first in- 
stalled and is yet located opposite Lingle, some distance below 
the Whalen diversion dam. Revenue from the sale of elec- 
trical energy is applied to the retirement of obligations owed 
by the landowners, who are the legal proprietors of the entire 
system on both sides of the river. To confirm this statement 
I have just consulted Chas. G. Klingman, secretary of the 
Gering and Ft. Laramie unit. He estimates 25% of the con- 
struction costs have already been repaid. The exact period 
which will be required cannot be stated, as each of the units 
work under a separate contract based on power receipts and 
crop returns. 


Very recent developments, i. e., within the past few years, 
brought about by the construction of the Seminoe and Alcova 
dams under a new project in Wyoming where power will also 
be generated, have led to the construction of a vast network 
of transmission lines connecting together into one huge in- 
terlocking system all this power. The actual connecting sub- 
station was completed at Gering late in 1939 at a station cost 
alone of a quarter million dollars. This does not include the 
line costs which were vastly greater. It remains to be seen 
whether this trend will enhance or diminish the funds which 
power receipts are to yield to reduce land owner obligations. 
The volume of power receipts is now steadily increasing. 


Like many another old fogy of the horse and buggy days, 
the ultimate benefits of government operation have been a 
point of doubt and some skepticism on my part. It is fair 
to say that in this immediate section there has been little 
evidence of a desire on the part of Uncle Sam to put either 
the towns or the private owners out of business. Numbers 
of the towns have taken over privately owned utilities and 
in such cases have purchased government current at prices 
which enable them to net a good profit above costs of oper- 
ation. Scotts Bluff county, through the formation of rural 
districts provided for by a recent Nebraska law, already has 
hundreds of electrified farms and inside a few more years 
current will be available in every nook and corner. 
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SOME NEWSPAPER HISTORY 
XL 
Some Newspaper History 


HE FIRST DECADE of the new century brought many 

changes. It was the period during which Scottsbluff 

with comparative speed became the metropolis she re- 
mains today. Numerous events of the period were not in 
that direct connection, though but few will need attention. 
Some of them will have a personal bearing for which we 
make no apologies. 


The Courier was growing and it was frequently necessary 
to add more and more equipment. The Washington hand 
press which had supplanted the original Army press gave 
way to a secondhand Babcock cylinder in April, 1903. It 
was quite a while thereafter until a Junior Linotype was 
installed. Charles E. Mann was with me as printer-foreman 
much of this time, and was later elevated to the position of 
associate editor. He was a snappy and versatile writer — 
so much so that he acquired a 
real political standing and dur- 
ing the several years while 
the so-called “Gering ring’ 
was the target of my then 
political adversary, E. T. West- 
ervelt, leader of the Scotts- 
bluff faction, he was one of 
our medicine mixers. . He left 
me to go to Kansas in 1905, 
where he became speaker of 
the Kansas legislature. 


After Mann’s departure, 
Harry Wisner came into a 
closer relationship which was 
destined to continue through 
both our active lives. He was 
the son of Col. F. O. Wisner, 
famed as editor of the Tran- 
script at Bayard. Harry came 
to Gering to go through high 
reioaene” aT school and made his home with 
HARRY J. WISNER us, combining spare time work 
in the shop with herding the 
growing family which wife and I were accumulating. In- 
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cidentally, it was also while with us that Harry laid the 
foundations for a similar home of his own as a result of an 
evidently reciprocated affection for Mabel Cochran. She 
was one of four attractive daughters of Alva Cochran, a 
pioneer settler who had moved to Gering from the Morrill 
area to run a boarding house. The Cochran girls, as well 
as Harry, became members of the Christian church. Some- 
times I like to remind various younger folks that Mrs. Wood 
was a pretty good evangelist, for we can name at least a 
dozen whom we have liked to take credit for when they show 
faithfulness to their church obligations dating back to 
those days. 


Ernest F. Moon, a young man who had learned his trade 
in the Courier office, started the Herald at Scottsbluff in 
1901. Not long thereafter P. J. Barron, who later died while 
in office as district judge, moved a paper called the Star 
which he had started at Mitchell, after the railroad reached 
there, down to Scottsbluff. It was these two papers which 
Harry Wisner and myself purchased in 1912 and consolidated 
under the present Star-Herald title. It is pushing the calen- 
dar pretty well ahead to say it now, but the Star-Herald of 
the early years was little to brag about compared with the 
daily of 1944 with a circulation exceeding 10,000, its leased 
wire teletype press service, its tubular web press and its 
battery of linotype machines — this likewise being an illum- 
inating comment on the growth of Scotts Bluff county. 


I freely give credit to Harry Wisner, to his personality and 
his ability, for the success of the Star-Herald. It was he 
who bore the brunt and weathered the storms of the paper’s 
earlier history. Yet he will take no exceptions to my record- 
ing a belief that there were occasions where I came into the 
picture with persuasion, argument and other methods of 
overcoming his desire to give up the game. Otherwise, the 
paper has been managed by him with little or no need for any 
of my person! attention. Our wives and ourselves are the 


only stockholders. My last reports show the incorporation . 


owes no debts, and has a satisfactory physical valuation. 


An earlier newspaper venture during those years was the 
establishment of the Torrington Telegram in October, 1907. 
That place was in the way of becoming a town after the 
Burlington built there and it had its ambitions. Torrington 
is about 30 miles west of Gering in Wyoming. Some of its 
citizens, notably T. G. Powers, W. M. Copeland, “Hi” Yoder, 
the Sawyers and others, asked me to start the paper. I did 
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SOME NEWSPAPER HISTORY 


so, but after attempting to run it by proxy and at a distance, 
it was disposed of at a fair profit after several years opera- 
tion. At one time, still holding the fort at Gering while 
awaiting a railroad, I seriously considered moving to Tor- 
rington to take charge of the Telegram. The first objective 
of securing a bridge at Torrington was achieved while I was 
still there, and it seemed to me county division and a county 
seat were fairly in sight. It so proved later on. The Tele- 
gram is still successfully operated in what promises to be 
one of the best cities in Wyoming. 


In 1895, and before the Burlington had built to Minatare, 
a prominent Lincoln newspaper man, Sam D. Cox, strained 
by overwork, came there and homesteaded. He had also 
been interested, as now remembered, in the idea of a town- 
site proposition at Minatare, whether with or without some 
advance understanding was not known. He not long there- 
after became the publisher of a small local paper, purchas- 
ing the plant from A. S. Alexander. It was called the Sen- 
tinel. Cox was a devoted exponent of prohibition and often 
published bitter and caustic denunciations of the liquor traf- 
fic. E. S. Kennison, a local hotel keeper and barber, and 
addicted to drink, was among those seeking to encourage the 
establishment of a saloon. 


A local agitation regarding saloon license was going on in 
Minatare in December, 1906, and Kennison took umbrage at 
Cox’s style of editorial writing. While under the influence 
of drink he made remarks before witnesses which were later 
used as evidence, had much of it been really needed. On the 
evening of Dec. 29, 1906, he walked out of his hotel, went 
down the street and called Cox out of a drug store. After 
a short scuffle, seen by witnesses from a distance, he fired 
three shots at Cox, two of them taking effect. 


Within a few hours Fred D. Wolt, then coroner, J. P. Wes- 
tervelt, sheriff, myself and some others from Gering were 
on the scene. Kennison had not run away. He was being 
held at his hotel. In due time he was tried, after a change 
of venue had been secured on the score of local prejudice, to 
Kimball, convicted and given an extended sentence. Good 
behavior as a prisoner shortened his incarceration so that 
he was ultimately released and ran a barber shop at Osh- 
kosh, never returning to the upper valley. 


The Cox murder case fits into this chapter because it was 
incidentally connected with the valley newspaper business. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


But it was not only a local sensation, for in Lincoln where 
Cox had been the editor of a daily paper, an indignation 
meeting attended by 2,000 people was held. For years there- 
after, the murder of Sam D. Cox was a prohibition classic 
used in propaganda and argument all over the state and 
nation. 


Just a few more newspaper items to round out this some- 
what journalistic chapter. In 1908, the first double-throw 
advertisement ever published in the valley appeared in the 
Courier. It was inserted in December, 1908, by Roy E. 
Sheffer, then at the hey-day of his early career as a drug- 
gist. That means that his advertisement was spread over 
two full pages. The second reference is to the establishment 
of a semi-serious column in the Courier called “Jest and 
Earnest” which first appeared on March 11, 1910. No issue 
of the paper has ever appeared since then without this col- 
umn. Nor has anyone except myself ever written a line of 
it, except on a few occasions where I gave way to a guest 
conductor. 


Gering, toward the end of the decade, despite the fact that 
her sister across the river had been steadily growing, had 
more than held her own in 
population, for the census taken 
in 1910 showed an _ increase 
from 433 in 1900 to 637 in 1910. 
Perhaps some of this growth, 
considered rather satisfactory 
under the circumstances, was 
due to the keen rivalry which 
was making business men in 
each town more aggressive. The 
first catalog recalled as ever 
issued by a valley business con- 
cern was printed by the Courier 
for Fred D. Wolt, hardware 
dealer, in 1909. It comprised 
24 pages, 6 by 9 inches each, 
with a colored cover. It was 
profusely illustrated with cuts 
of all kinds of machinery and 
hardware items. Three pages 

FRED D. WOLT were devoted to advertising of 
buggies and wagons, a full page 

to pumps and windmills, but only a half page to saying Wolt 
could sell you an International automobile, 20 h. p., double 
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chain drive, double opposing cylinders, air-cooled, high wheels, 
solid rubber tires, for only $850. 


One of Mr. Wolt’s advertising methods, in his catalog and 
newspaper space, was to compare his prices with the current 
mail order catalogs to prove he was meeting such prices. An 
example is given: 


COOKSTOVE, page 392 of Sears, Roebuck, 
8-16, without reservoir, oven 13x16x11......$10.80 


Mreightyone 250 -lbswresce ee mae 
Total mail order cost pata aconiions ah Katt Bh 
OUR PRICE Se ee ee SOD 


Another piece of job printing cherished as a relic is the | 


folder printed by me for the North Platte valley Chautauqua 
held in 1908. It was a 20 page booklet, which was illustrat- 
ed also and had a specially designed cover which carried 
among other pictures a view of the round beehive building 
which has disappeared long ago from eastern Scottsbluff. 
With what pride was that book composed — wholly by hand 
—by myself ! No subordinate could be trusted to give it 
the proper amount of embellishment with rules and doodads 
in profusion. Grant L. Shumway was the secretary and 
manager. The other directors were F. F. Everett, who was 
president, F. L. Wright, F. A. McCreary and F. S. McCaffree. 


Headlines of talent began with two national figures of the 
day — as well as some who have since become famous. Sen- 
ator Robert M. LaFollette was brought from Wisconsin. Mr. 
Shumway expected him to be a stellar attraction, and ar- 
ranged, presumably with the Chautauqua association’s guar- 
.antee, for a special train from Alliance to Scottsbluff and 
return, with special rates, but the crowds failed to respond. 
I know, because it happened I wanted to go east that night 
and took advantage of the returning LaFollette train to catch 
one at Alliance. Besides the senator and his son Bob, who 
is now a U.S. senator in his own right, there were less than 
half a dozen passengers. At any rate, one of my recollec- 
tions is a fine chat with the Wisconsin statesman. George 
W. Norris, then a district judge, was another speaker, as was 
Norris Brown, then one of Nebraska’s senators at Wash- 
ington. 


The Shumway idea ran to politics and economics very 
largely, Gov. Sheldon, Congressman Shallenbarger and Kin- 
kaid, both of Nebraska, Gov. B. B. Brooks and Congressman 
Mondell of Wyoming were listed. The association sustained 
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a decisive loss and was not continued long thereafter. The 
one attraction on the program which scored a hit was the 
appearance of Carrie Nation, the “hatchet woman” prohibi- 
‘tionist who was then one of the famous characters of the 
day. Dr. A. L. Bixby, one of the most lovable men Nebraska 
has ever known, appeared that year, and included several 
of his humorous poems. 


FO RIO I FH Ka IK ok 
XLI 


Fifteen Years With the County Fair 


HROUGHOUT THIS DECADE the county fair was one 

of my minor activities. I have related its earlier his- 

tory, but this is the story after real attempts began to 
make a more pretentious event of it. Runey C. Campbell 
and Frank Beers were the original prime movers and enlisted 
Fred D. Wolt, James P. Westervelt and myself. My work 
began as secretary about 1900, and continued for approxi- 
mately fifteen years, until the fair was moved to Mitchell, 
-and during a couple of years after that when a “rump” coun- 
ty fair was held at Gering. The removal of the fair was not, 
as was claimed at one time, the result of a trade for court- 
house bond support. That phase will be referred to later. 
The old fair ground, bought shortly after I became concern- 
ed, seepy and ruined for track purposes, had to be abandoned. 
Mr. Beers, president, and the largest single stockholder, had 
removed to Mitchell. He and J. O. Baker, who held the 
mortgage on the old grounds, pooled their issues, quietly 
gathered in enough stock to control and took the fair over 
to protect his vanishing equities and Mr. Beers because he 
became tired of coming to Gering only to be disappointed 
because the track permitted no racing the last two years. 


A new fair organization was hastily formed by the mem- 
bers remaining at Gering and others which held alleged coun- 
ty fairs in 1913 and 1914 on ground west of Gering which 
R. F. Neeley permitted to be used without charge, and was 
then discontinued. During those last couple or three years, 
as well as a dozen years on the old grounds, my job was that 
of manager as well as secretary. Frank Beers, whose inter- 
est was racing, lived at Mitchell most of the years and Runey 
Campbell cared for little else, so they were satisfied if the 
program gave them a few races. A dozen or so of the old 
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premium lists have been preserved by me. The 1901 speed 
list provided for five horse races and a ball game, and a total 
expenditure of $310. Small as that may seem today, it was 
regarded quite well then. Had the grounds not bogged down, 
my belief is the fair would have been at Gering today and 
as fine a success as it has made at Mitchell. 


My own fair theories ran to amusement attractions and 
actual exhibits rather than to racing. The first exhibition 
party of Indians to visit the valley was secured by me and 
the first airplane flights were seen at the old fair in 1911 
and 1912. Capt. A. H. Hardy, crack shot, one-armed Gibbs, 
the high diver, trained dogs, balloons, et cetera—so ran 
my notions of entertainment. Of course, I gladly permitted 
George W. Norris time on the program, and people listened 
to him as readily as they did to Governor Morehead, a demo- 
crat. Senator Norris was a radical republican then and it 
was with pleasure he was secured. Subsequent events have 
led me to question his republicanism, as well as his interest 
in his home state’s affairs, but I am taking literary license 
in saying so, at least injecting a smatter of politics out of 
turn. 


Be that as it may, those were for me years of fair activity, 
as my associates were few and many of them residing out 
of town. Earlier it has been mentioned that wife and I were 
accumulating a family. Our eldest daughter, Bess Lucile, 
who had spent a few years at Cotner university at Lincoln, 
working in the postoffice during the summers, and who was 
soon to return, sickened and passed away from peritonitis 
on Sept. 21, 1909. This was on the day before the county 
fair was to commence. To our surprise word came to the 
bereaved home that the directors had postponed the fair. 
We have always believed it was done as a mark of condolence 
rather than because they thought they could not run with- 
out me. No fair or similar event here was ever postponed 
before, or since, to my knowledge, for a similar reason. 


It would appear some few comments on those earlier fairs 
might be interesting as history of the times. The old 
grounds were about half a mile southeast of Gering. For 
ten years the tract was satisfactory, smooth as a floor, but 
as irrigation progressed the subsoil became permeated with 
water and seepage developed on the portion devoted to the 


-_ half mile track. About 1908 it became so moist in the fall 


it had to be harrowed rather deeply for a week or more prior 
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to the races tou harden it. This grew worse year by year. 
The ground is now solid and tillable for crops, since the Ger- 
ing valley drainage system has been installed by the gov- 
ernment and the Gering canal district. Somehow, by liberal 
use of free acts, ball games and events which could be staged 
in spite of underground moisture, fairs were continued and 
the public seemed to take it good-naturedly. 


Financing the exhibitions was a problem. True, the coun- 
ty appropriation was paid, but in those days it was small, 
and besides such funds were presumed to be paid only for 
agricultural premiums. The offer was made religiously for 
the publicly contributed sums, but by judicious classifications 
it was rarely the case that as much as a third of the prem- 
jums were paid. In my files are yet the memorandum books 
in which the various fair records of succeeding years were 
kept — about 4x6 inches, handy size for my pocket, which 
was the principal office of the show. Money was derived 
in addition from four sources: First, from subscriptions by 
local business men; second, from admissions at the gate, 
where Fred Wolt presided for many years; third, from the 
entrance fees in the races, which was always 10 per cent of 
the purse offered. If a purse was $50, each entrant had to 
pay $5. Five entries were required to start, which meant 
half the purse was collected from the horse owners. Dead 
entry fees were of course deducted from the purse before its 
division 50, 35 and 15 per cent to the winners. There were 
occasionally, not often, lucky cases where there were more 
than five entries. In that instance, each additional entry fee 
was pure velvet. 


The fourth source of revenue then as now with such events 
was fees from concessioners. Entries of amounts paid in 
for these rights in 1907, for example, show a total of $121. 
A good many of them operated up town, as there were no 
night programs on the grounds, electricity not being then avail- 
able. In those days, as now, the riding devices paid the 
largest sums for their privilege. The Carling merry-go- 
round paid $15. The fair folks always wanted more, but 
Ray claimed that since he couldn’t move his machine back 
and forth he ought to pay less. <A fair wouldn’t be complete 
without the rides, so the fee was usually compromised. That 
year L. R. Whipple and J. W. Johnson had shooting galleries. 
C. C. Durnall of Sidney, who ran a cane rack and novelty 
stand at every fair recalled even up to the time of his death 
a dozen years ago, had competition in 1907 from Lawrence 
Russell. Eat joints were operated by Ed Gering, C. W. Bon- 
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FIFTEEN YEARS WITH THE COUNTY FAIR 


ham, G. S. “Hominy” Hopkins and H. S. Egner — most con- 
cessioners, it will be noted, being local people. 


In 1908, the following year, the public contribution dropped 
to $93.26. Why just 26 cents was puzzling to me until I 
found a notation that the Bradford-Kennedy lumber yard 
took out a little money from its donation for some odd item 
of expense. But the concession receipts were larger — 
$147.50 — because outsiders were beginning to come. That 
year, however, people who worked — except the officers — 
began to demand and receive pay. One could reminisce for 
pages about this one phase of pioneer years, and there are 
still many who would be glad to read it, but the realization 
is ever present that space will be limited. Perhaps to en- 
able an understanding of early fair conditions, the balance 
sheet of the 1908 fair may be given: 


Receipts Expenses 
Subscriptions $ 93.26 Race Purses $272.00 
Concessions 147.50 Agr. premiums 48.50 
Gates 430.02 Indians, etc. 203.22 
Grand stand (net) 21.54 Labor 76.00 
Stalls and hay’ 12.50 Miscellaneous 69.61 
Entrance fees 81.00 Net gain $116.49 

$785.82 $785.82 


It will be observed that the amount of subscriptions (from 


‘ business men and individuals) for the year above was less 


than a hundred dollars. In these days, money was not so 
plentiful nor were there so many to contribute. The average 
subscription was, as noted after glancing through a number 
of those yearly records, from $1.00 to $10.00, the latter being 


from the bank. 


If memory is correct, in none of those years was there 
more than $500 offered for speed list purses, and in the 
earlier years half that amount would assure as good a pro- 
gram as was expected. It took relatively little to satisfy 
the pioneer crowds. Their annual attendances at the fair 
was more.for the visitation and commingling than for the 
two or three hours of racing. So they came. One notation 
in 1902, about the first record located, indicated a total at- 
tendance of 700, while the latest one found showed in 1910 
a claimed attendance of 2700—not a bad gain for eight 
years. The gate receipts, plus small grand stand fees, 
through the same period, ran from $250 to $600. This to- 
gether with contributions from the business men, rarely more 
than $200 a year, made it possible to carry on the fair. In 
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one or two years, however, bad weather cut down the at- 
tendance, but a fair was always held. 
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Choo-Choo-Itis and Other Things 


ROUGHOUT THE PERIOD while the Burlington had 
been in process of reaching the valley and during the 
decade just prior to the building of the Union Pacific, 
my constant “plugging” in the Courier and exaggerating every 
fact, rumor or even hope for that road to build to Gering 
created a reputation for me of being something of a partisan, 
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The Gering Editor depicted as an insane patient because of his stead- 
fast prediction that the Union Pacific railroad would build to the town. 
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CHOO-CHOO-ITIS AND OTHER THINGS 


as indeed was the case. As the young town of Scottsbluff 
grew and prospered its two newspapers grew and in turn 
they became equally partisan. More than once during the 
period intervening between the advents of the two railroads, 
Editors Westervelt and Moon directed a considerable good- 
natured ridicule my way, and even until the Union Pacific’s 
intention to make good its promises to the old town became 
a certainty this was continued. 


Charles S. Simmons, a young man who might have gone 
far as an artist, drew numerous cartoons which were pub- 
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Another cartoon which typified the conflicting claims of the two neigh- 
bor towns. Note the fight going on between the Courier publisher and 
» Ernest F. Moon, publisher of a Scottsbluff paper. 


lished in the Scottsbluff papers. They were unusually good 
natured, two of them being reproduced on a smaller scale in 
this chapter. The one depicting me as crazy on the subject 
of the Union Pacific is a fair example of the tenor of Mr. 
Simmons’ pictures. Another depicts phases combining the 
railroad issue with the agitation which had gotten fairly un- 
der way looking toward the establishment of the sugar in- 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


dustry. The sugar factory at Ames, Nebr., had turned out 
to be a failing effort and in 1906 it went into the hands of 
a receiver. The promoter in charge of the Ames plant was 
Heyward G. Leavitt. Following its closing, he became cogniz- 
ant of the flattering results of sugar beet experimentation 
in the North Platte valley, and later became active here. 
Although the Ames plant was not moved here intact, it was 
understood the Great Western Sugar company did acquire 


GI TOITIITTIT EE TOILE STILL: 


GERING SUGAR FACTORY 


Second mill to be erected in the valley was at Gering, the first being 
at Scottsbluff in 1910, the one above coming six years later, followed 
-in succession by those at Bayard, Mitchell, Minatare and Lyman. 


and move much of the Ames machinery to the first North 
Platte valley factory. The sugar story, in the endeavor to 
maintain a reasonable continuity of these chronicles, will be 
reviewed in a later chapter. 


Looking backward over the developments of this first de- 
cade of the new century, I am given to wonder how so much 
activity was crammed into the period. Even my own shere 
in it is hard to realize. I did not regard myself as unusually 
busy. It all seemed to be in the day’s work. In addition to 
the matters of public interest which must have required 
much activity, personal matters seem also to have kept me 
pretty busy, particularly with a family coming along with 
what now seems must have been an alarming regularity. 
Business was increasing, and it had to be attended to, and 
the more or less constant detail of the postoffice required 
much attention. 
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CHOO-CHOO-ITIS AND OTHER THINGS 


Yet it may be noted that in the midst of these duties, time 
was found during a period covering that decade and well 
through the next one, to develop five or six successive Sun- 
day school classes of boys of the teen ages and to carry them 
through at a rate of about four years to each class, when 
several old class books which have been sentimentally retain- 
ed show I would back up and start with afresh group. In that 
period a grand total of almost 300 boys were in my classes. 
It was always a pleasure to work with these lads. Never 
in all these years, however, did I use the standard lessons. 
Bible study pure and simple, an understanding of the divi- 
sions of the Book and the distinctions between the dispensa- 
tions, together with such moral and religious admonition as 
could be brought into the class periods, was my method, and 
humble confession is now made that probably this routine 
method was valuable to me as well as to the boys. It would 
be a simple and pleasing task for me to include a list of all 
those boys, but space forbids. I loved boys and got along 
with them very well. That phase of my career is one which 
has always been a source of 
pride. 


Not all of them became val- 
uable citizens, in fact I can 
now regretfully recall one or 
two who have since had prison 
records. On the other hand, 
dozens have become not only 
good citizens, but have at- 
tained worldly success. I 
might point out as one ex- 
ample John R. Jirdon, today 
one of the outstanding busi- 
ness men of the valley. Then 
there were all three of the 
Sands boys, one of whom be- 
came our son-in-law. A mayor 
of Gering, Roy Butler, was an- 
other of my boys, as was 
Chief of Police Otto Sorensen. 
Such a list would include lads 
(then) with such well-konwn 
family names, sometimes three 
or four in the family, as Hub- 
bard, Pattison, Barton, Law- 
yer, McKinley, Southwell, Miller (A. A.), Dean, Hatton, 
Schweiger — and many others. 


JOHN R. JIRDON 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


Pupils of those days are now scattered all over the nation. 
Most of them are parents and a few already grandparents. 
One of my old age recompenses is that letters are received 
now and then from some of the absent ones. 


This first decade was notable for the beginning of the pub- 
lic adoption of the automobile. I believe the very first car 
was brought into the valley by Len Howard, a Gering meat 
dealer. Perhaps one bought by Nate Pribble, a mail carrier 
on one of the north side star routes, might have equalled that 
priority. Whichever was first, neither of them operated well 
enough for serviceable use. The first crude machine I had 
ever seen was at the Columbian fair in Chicago in 1893, which 
was visited by me twice. In St. Louis in 1904, at the Louis- 
jana purchase exposition, a big mail order house operated a 
sort of auto bus. By that time 
they were beginning to be 
somewhat dependable, and in 
it was my first ride. I visited 
St. Louis twice also, free rail- 
road passes yet being obtain- 
able, taking one daughter the 
first time and two younger 
ones the second time. 


It was at the Chicago fair 
where the first realization of 
the panic of 793 came to my 
attention. Out west, we were 
not far enough along for the 
depression to affect us much. 
For that matter, none of the 
several depressions penetrated 
to the North Platte valley to 
a serious extent until the one 
which began in 1929 and is 
now many years later still go- 
ing strong despite the experi- 
ments which have failed and ROY BUTLER 
given way to new experiments 
— but, although this might be a convenient opportunity for 
me to release some caustic partisan comment, it must be passed 
over. One explanation for a degree of immunity from pre- 
vious panics would be that it is only in later years that we 
have broadened out valley operations so that we have ex- 
tensive traffic with the nation at large, and that we were 
becoming exempt from climatic crop failures and could live 
fairly well among ourselves. 
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GRAND OLD PARTY SPLITS 


H. M. Thornton, O. W. Gardner and R. F. Neeley were the 
first three buyers of automobiles in Gering. Thornton got 
the agency for the Franklin, which called itself, and prob- 
ably was, air-cooled. He sold cars to the other men at cost. 
There was a similar story to this in Mr. Thornton’s earlier 
having procured, about 1890, six of the then new cushion- 
tired safety bicycles, which myself and others acquired with- 
out paying the dealer’s commission. Pneumatic tires for 
bicycles as well as cars was not a feature of their early days. 
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Grand Old Party Splits 


EMARKS FROM TIME TO TIME in these pages will 
correctly indicate more than a passing interest in poli- 
tics on my part. The fact is admitted, but on only one 

occasion has it been from personal desire for elective office 
— but of that more as the proper period is reached. There 
is a fascination about politics, however, and in my career it 
has been that of a game. For several years a battle royal 
waged between two factions in Scotts Bluff county republi- 
can ranks. On one side of this controversy was Eugene T. 
Westervelt, and on the other was myself. Although my 
name always figured as the principal in the columns of Mr. 
Westervelt’s Republican newspaper and on the lips of his 
adherents, the Courier called the strife the Thornton-Wes- 
tervelt fight. 


It all went back to the previous decade for its actual in- 
ception. Robert G. Walsh, pioneer of Morrill, was elected 
sheriff in 1899. Just about the time Mr. Walsh was to come 
up for reelection at the close of his term, two years later, he 
removed from Gering to the new town of Scottsbluff, as did 
other Gering residents, whose judgment was entirely their 
own right, and likely in his case it should not properly have 
entered into the political situation. But it did. Most of my 
Gering friends took his removal to heart and set themselves 
to it to defeat ‘Bob’ for renomination. This was accomp- 
lished with little effort, since then as on many other occa- 
sions the smaller communities of the county, resenting the 
_ steady growth of the new town, rather “ganged” on Scotts- 
bluff and on most occasions met with success. 
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-Gering. Gene was a vehement 


FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


I had nothing against “Bob” Walsh personally. He was, 
and is, a fine clean citizen, and is today one of my warm 
personal friends. However, when the people with whom I 
trained politically took that position it was natural for me 
to track along with them. In the convention, Mr. Walsh was 
turned down by our forces and Amos W. Hoyt of Mitchell 
valley was nominated. The Gering followers controlled the 
convention, chalking up the first blood. It was ultimately 
an empty victory on the major score, for R. C. Campbell, 
nominated by fusionists of the democrat and people’s inde- 
pendent parties, defeated Hoyt by 67 votes in a total vote 
of 686, although republicans elected all the other officers. 


The county was still decid- 
edly republican, although it 
had wandered from its moor- 
ings in 1896, and given a dozen 
vote plurality for William Jen- 
nings Bryan in the famous 16 
to 1 free silver campaign when 
he succeeded in giving the 
crown of thorns a partisan 
rather than a religious popu- 
lar meaning. Mr. Bryan’s vo- 
gue in his home state never 
reached Scotts Bluff county 


republican nominees. 


Naturally, Mr. Westervelt 
blamed Walsh’s defeat upon 


exponent of his new home 
town, quite legitimately. After 
the newspaper fashion of the 
day, he made his attacks upon 
me personally, charging me 
with political theft and skull- 
duggery. He classed me in ROBERT G. WALSH 
effect a sort of ‘‘boss” for the 

period during which the feud lasted. Gering precinct of course 
was equally radical. So was the south side territory and 
Mitchell and Highland precincts on the north side. Mr. Wes- 
tervelt controlled Ford, Winter Creek and Tabor precincts. 
Oddly enough, my legal home at that time was Castle Rock 


_ precinct, and while there I was always a republican delegate. 


Being at the time postmaster by political appointment, my 
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GRAND OLD PARTY SPLITS 


obligations to Congressman Kinkaid were taken for granted, 


and that phase may have influenced me. But at no time did 
I permit my name to pop up more than necessary in party con- 
nections. Not that I was in the least degree dormant. It was 
long before the days of civil service, and in fact Judge Kin- 
kaid, who never wavered in his friendship, during all his ex- 
tended incumbency until death, constituted me his local ad- 
viser. I thus named a number of postmasters in the valley 
through personnal recommendation to him. 


The battle royal came to a definite head in 1904, when 
two delegations were sent to the county convention from 
Mitchell valley. The records pertaining to the convention 
and other proceedings which followed have been in my pos- 
session ever since. They show that, possibly but not prob- 
ably by error, there had been two caucuses held in Mitchell 
precinct. At one, based on an informal call published in the 
Scottsbluff newspaper for 3 o’clock, delegates were named 
who were friendly to Mr. Westervelt. At the other, based 
on a call signed by the regular precinct chairman, Amos E]- 
quest, for 7 o’clock in the evening, another set was also 
named. When the convention met, it was made sure that 
the right committee on credentials was appointed and they 


naturally reported the list elected by what our bunch be- 


lieved to be the legitimate caucus. Had the delegates favor- 
ing Mr. Westervelt been seated it would not, however, have 
affected the results. His faction would still have been out- 
voted. H. M. Thornton was named county chairman and a 
set of state and congressional delegates was named by us. 


The refusal to seat the afternoon delegation from Mitchell 
was siezed upon, however, as a pretext for a walkout by ’Gene 
and his followers. One week later, a second county conven- 
tion was called at Scottsbluff by Mr. Westervelt, who had 
been named by the four walkout delegations as county chair- 
man. At this convention, on May 14, a set of delegates to 
the state convention was named, headed by ’Gene, and he 
named himself as its chairman. Thus Scotts Bluff county 
had two county chairmen and two sets of delegates. Noth- 
ing much was at stake, but both delegations went to Lin- 
coln. The state chairman and secretary recognized our 
county chairman, H. M. Thornton, as legal, but the committee 
on credentials seated the Westervelt delegates, giving them 
the votes, but accorded the Thornton delegates convention 
seats without votes. A little comment on this result, which 
favored ’Gene’s faction, might be appropriate, but is not par- 
ticularly in point. That was a year when Burlington forces 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


had the best of the Union Pacific in the state convention. 
Honors were divided. Being an “off” year, in neither coun- 
ty or state was there any especial local interest at stake. 
The factions came together the following year, but the fric- 
tion which had developed left effects which remained for a 
number of years. 


One reason the feeling has long since disappeared is the 
adoption of the primary system of making nominations. 
The records of the convention held in 1903 disclose my hav- 
ing introduced a resolution favoring its adoption in Nebras- 
ka. Its result was to reduce the interest in party politics 
by eliminating convention power. Gradually, the party con- 
vention has become a mere shadow of its former self. Rare- 
ly for many years past has either party been able to secure 
an attendance of more than a few score. It may have elim- 
inated some evils, but my conviction now is that while the 
system probably should in general be retained it has miser- 
ably failed in elevating the standard or average capability 
of candidates. The judgment of a selected delegate conven- 
tion after all, solicitous of party success, is more likely to 
exercise a discriminating choice than the average rank and 
file voters who know nothing about many men whose names 
are on the primary ballot, and who either vote at random or 
mark the cross opposite some name which they have heard 
and seen often enough to make it familiar. 


A step back toward the sensible plan of party control was 
taken by the legislative session just prior to the writing of 
this chapter and the political parties now have the legal au- 
thority to provide on the ballots an expression of their choice 
among the candidates, officially decided by delegate conven- 
tions. This, I believe, is only one of a number of events which 
will gradually restore what I regard as sanity. From which 
it may easily be deduced that I am no believer in many of the 
so-called social programs. 


KK RRR ee KK eR 
XLIV 


Most Momentous Period 


S STATED IN THE PRECEDING CHAPTER, things 
affecting the welfare of the valley were coming about 
thick and fast. As early as 1909 the campaign to secure 

a sugar factory at Scottsbluff had begun and the more public 
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MOST MOMENTOUS PERIOD 


spirited men of the valley, regardless of their location, as- 
sisted in securing signed acreage which was a condition made 
by the Great Western company. The formal opening of this 
factory was in November, 1910. 


In an earlier chapter I narrated the inception of the Ne- 
braska-Wyoming federal irrigation project, popularly known 
then as now as the Pathfinder irrigation system. The canal 
watering the north side area was well in operation. As early 
as 1904 the engineers of the reclamation department had 
appeared in the valley and mapped out a similar survey for 
watering the south side area, the first survey being finished 
August 1, 1904, contemplating the irrigation of 75,000 acres. 
Time passed by until early in the period we are now review- 
ing. On January 13, 1911, our good friend, Congressman 
Moses P. Kinkaid, secured the passage of an appropriation 
bill providing twenty million dollars to complete and extend 
the north side canal to include what is now the Northport 
district and to build the south side canal on plans which, 
instead of the 75,000 acres originally contemplated, were ex- 
panded to provide for irrigating 106,000 acres. 


The actual construction of the Fort Laramie section of 
the south side canal did not begin until 1915. Water was 
‘turned into the Nebraska section in June, 1921. The success 
of the north side project, the certainty of that on the south 
side, together with the results of several years operations 
of the Scottsbluff sugar factory were sufficiently enticing 
to the sugar company that in June, 1915, they announced 
that they had purchased the present site and would build 
their second mill at Gering. 


These two developments gave Gering new impetus. Building 


boomed, even the writer erected a two story brick office. 


building and moved from the decadent original main street 
(M) to the present chief business section on Tenth street 
about two blocks north, installed a new linotype, a two-revolu- 
tion cylinder press and, parenthetically, a lot of special ma- 
chinery based on the promise of sugar company officials that 
they would buy all their local factory printing at home. There 
has been some deviation from that policy since, but the Great 
Western has had its troubles as well as others. The equip- 
ment was not wasted, business in general developing amply 
to warrant it. 


Many other progressive factors came into the picture about 
this time. The Gering National bank was first opened in 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


1910, its control being acquired by A. N. Mathers in February, 
1912. While making it a successful institution, he still found 
time to specialize on irrigation matters and no doubt should 
be credited with a big share of the favorable relations which 
have been worked out to apply to reclamation water contracts. 
That it also led him later into politics, to speakership of 
the state legislature and to nominations for the highest offices 
in the state is a story which rightfully falls into a later 
period which this volume is not intended to reach, so it will 
be left for future historians. 


A telephone system was established in Gering in 1912, 
Fred Alexander and O. W. Gardner being the prime movers. 
It was soon extended to include Scottsbluff and in due time 
to the present valley coverage of the Platte Valley Telephone 
corporation. Street lighting, city water and sewers, rural 


COURIER BUILDING 


Third structure which housed the plant. The first is pictured elsewhere, 

and the second was one block to the east on the opposite side of the 

street. It was occupied until the present Courier building shown 
above was built. 


free mail routes, and similar public improvements marked this 
period. The motion picture show came into being with. the 
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MOST MOMENTOUS PERIOD 


operation by Ed Gering of the Pastime, where one of my 
daughters supplied what sound effects were possible in those 
days by means of a piano. 


A new hotel was built in Gering by an organization of 
local business men, of which I happened to become secretary, 
but, fortunately for my reputation, not the manager. The 
young town invested about $40,000, the contributors now 
having nothing to show for it but a very nice three story 
building belonging to someone else. One citizen sank $3,000 
in the structure, several others about half as much. I was 
in the latter class. 


The reader should not conclude that Gering, with which 
this yarn must necessarily deal most, was the only place 
where things were going along. Scottsbluff was enjoying 
a proportionate growth also, as were Mitchell, Minatare and 
other valley towns. Even McGrew and Melbeta came into 
being, though I fear the later trend has relegated these and 
many smaller towns to something like stagnation. 


Scottsbluff by this time had three weekly newspapers. The 
Republican, founded (and still published at this writing) 
by E. T. Westervelt; the Herald which had been started by 
Ernest F. Moon, a former Courier employe; and the Star, 
published by P. J. Barron, who later became district judge. 
That there were three papers and that at least one of them 
didn’t find financial returns sufficient was primarily respon- 
sible for an investment of a few hundred dollars in Scottsbluff 
which has developed into the best investment I ever made, 
and which probably was made because the future of Scotts- 
bluff even then looked promising to me. I have told this 
story in preceding pages, but a review here seems to fit 
this chapter. 


Harry J. Wisner came of a newspaper family, his father, 
Col. Francis O. Wisner, having conducted the Transcript at 
Bayard for many years until his death. Harry came to Gering 
as a youth to attend high school, worked in the printing 
office and made his home with us during that period. He 
remained in the shop after graduation for several years. 
He married a Gering girl and after some years at Rock Springs, 
Wyo., and later at Mitchell, finally wound up in the employ 
of the L. W. Cox lumber company at Scottsbluff. Harry 
was my chief source of Scottsbluff items on my trips across 
the river two or three times a week. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


On one of these trips he mentioned the fact that “Pete” 
Barron wanted to sell the Star. This led to further discussion 
and I agreed with Harry that if the Herald could also be 
purchased from Ernest Moon it was possible that profitable 
business could be done by consolidating the two papers. In 
short, that was what we did and the Star-Herald came into 
existence in October, 1912. The city becoming sizable by 
1916, we then operated it as a daily, but only carried on 
until July, 1917, when it went back to a semi-weekly. 


In the meantime, a couple of enterprising youths, one 
of them being George Grimes, later editor of the Omaha 
World-Herald, started another daily venture. It was unprof- 
itable and some years later Mr. Wisner and I purchased its 
equipment, the Star-Herald again becoming a daily. An up- 
ward swing in business began to come to the Star-Herald, 
the world war being one impetus which helped initiate its 
career of prosperity. Mr. Wisner has had actiye management 
of the concern during all the years, my only part being 
occasional consultation and, it must be confessed a little needed 
encouragement at occasional critical times. It isn’t out of 
place to say I regard Harry Wisner as one of the outstanding 
editorial writers in my observation of hundreds whom I have 
watched through the years. 


It is looking ahead of the story somewhat to mention here 
that the Star-Herald figured in more recent years in closing 
out the only other daily project in Scottsbluff history. Terry 
Carpenter, former congressman and politically prominent as 
well as industrially, was persuaded during the middle ‘30’s 
to start the daily Senator in Scottsbluff. It was in immedi- 
ate charge of one Edward Emerine, who had been Carpenter’s 
private secretary during the latter’s single term in congress, 
and was then appointed postmaster upon Mr. Carpenter’s 
recommendation. He persuaded the latter that a daily paper 
would be a powerful political asset and that he could soon 
dominate the field if placed in charge. 


Mr. Emerine’s theories proved faulty. The paper never 
paid its operating expenses. Indeed, we were informed by 
Mr. Carpenter of the total loss, which I am not warranted 
in making public even at this later date, but it was a tidy 
sum running into five figures without a decimal mark. Ne- 
gotiations over a period of several months were carried on 
by Mr. Carpenter with the Star-Herald which wound up by 
our acquiring all of the Senator equipment and subscription 
list, in which transaction the Star-Herald not only disposed 
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of competition but netted 100 per cent profit in value of the 
plant. Mr. Carpenter was sporting in accepting the situation. 
He was financially able to stand it, but knew when he had 
enough. An odd fact has since been told me — that Mr. Em- 
erine did not know that such a deal had been made, or was 
even pending, until he found a joint statement signed by 
both the contracting parties hanging on the copy hook to 
be set for publication in the final issue of the Senator. 
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Second Railroad Arrives 


LMOST SIX MONTHS HAVE ELAPSED since the chap- 
ter preceding this was written. This story has been 
a task dependent upon fits and starts at any rate—a 
little written when the mood of the moment inspired. And as 
the years creep up on a person, he is prone to realize that 
nothing makes a lot of permanent difference. Have never 
had any false impression that literature per se was my natural 
calling. Newspaper work — yes, but there’s a fine distinction 
there. I have the historical slant and believe that the history 
of my times should be written — and it has been a sort of 
consciousness of that as a personal duty which has led me 
to making chronicles such as this and others of its kind. 


The lapse of idle time was also due in part to having the 
earlier pages set into type —to see how much there was of 
it — to check it over and see where corrections should be 
made or alterations, omissions or interpolations seemed de- 
sirable. There is evidently too much of it, after these things 
have been done, and less space can be given if the. volume 
is to be held to a reasonable and feasible size. I have not 
expected it to sell well enough to be profitable, although my 
previous book did bring in enough to pay out nicely on the 
expense and somewhat more. 


As we continue a review of the events of the second decade 
of the new century —the ten years from 1910 to 1920 — 
it. becomes apparent that they contain the most important 
and most voluminous series of developments which can be 
marshalled for any other period in the history of Scotts Bluff 
-county. In a local sense the valley experienced a wholesale 
realignment of stupendous importance, and likewise there 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


were factors which conjointly affected both national and local 
affairs. 


To bring the period into conception as to this importance, 
it is advisable to recapitulate some of the headline factors 
of the period, although each of them may later in these 
memoirs have more individual attention. The advent of the 
Union Pacific; its extension westward; the continued expan- 
sion of the sugar beet industry; the steady progress of gov- 
ernment reclamation; the sustained growth of the city of 
Scottsbluff and the rejuvenation and growth of Gering; the 
development of other new centers; the unpleasant internal 
schism which rent Gering; the world war; the selective draft 
and the contributions of the county to patriotic drives; the 
memorable courthouse bond election which was in reality a 
county seat removal campaign — these constitute a formid- 
able list. This chapter will deal only with the coming of the 
Union Pacific, the valley’s second railroad, and things con- 
nected therewith. 


Late in 1909 right of way was purchased through the county 
along the route which had-.been surveyed in the summer of 
1907 for the extension of the Union Pacific from Northport 
as far west as Haig. This purchase was°taken to mean, as 
had the survey, that Gering would get the road, but until 
graders and tracklayers actually crossed the river to the south 
‘side a few miles east of Bayard it was received with some 
‘skepticism by a good many, and the prospect had little effect 
upon the upbuilding of the old town of Gering. 


A building contract was let to Kilpatrick Bros. & Collins 
in February, .1911, with a stated time limit of August for 
‘grading. Tracklaying followed closely behind the graders, and 
rails were laid into Gering in November. On December 8, 
1911, the station opened. George Leonhardt was the first 
agent. Mixed trains 97 and 98 began running to Gering even 
before the station was built. It was not until October, 1913, 
that passenger train service began. 


In the meantime, much had happened. In the immediate 
vicinity of Gering, the line passed through adjoining lands 
owned by H. M. Thornton and O. W. Gardner. Before the 
first station location was announced to be upon the Thornton 
land near where the roundhouse now stands, those gentle- 
men, who were brothers-in-law, were excellent friends and 
were joined in full accord upon a proposition to lay out a 
new townsite and move the old town to it on the Gardner 
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SECOND RAILROAD ARRIVES 


land (now the industrial section of Gering), which was six 
or eight blocks north of the then business section. The bus- 
iness men in general were solicited to make the move. Judge 
Gardner made the proposal to me, and it was also confirmed 
to me as their intention by Harry Thornton. 


About the time the announcement of location of the station 
on the Thornton land instead of the Gardner land was made 
public, something came up which alienated the brothers-in- 
law, and a bitter personal fight which embroiled the whole 
community began between them. I do not know what caused 
the disagreement. Both had been united prior to that on the 
moving idea. The location of the station on Thornton’s land 
may have provided him an opportunity which was resented 
by Gardner. Thornton proceeded to lay out a new business 
section, and Gardner turned his attention to keeping the old 
town intact. 


Ke KKK OK RR Ke KK 
XLVI 


Old Town vs. “Scabtown”’ 


HE MOST UNPLEASANT period for all concerned was 
that which followed this impasse between the brothers- 
in-law. Neither was able to see any out except a fight. 

Thornton proceeded to have a new business townsite surveyed 
on the corner of his land which abutted on the south of the 
first station location. He was a man who had numerous 
friends acquired during a long career as county clerk, which 
was followed by his connection with the Bank of Gering as 


its cashier for many years. The bank was actually owned 


in a large degree, perhaps with a major portion of the stock, 
by wealthy relatives of Thornton in Illinois who left the entire 
management in his hands except that for an earlier period 
it was exercised by Martin Gering, but Thornton was at this 
time the dominant factor, and his personality, together with 
the influence a banking institution usually has, had accrued 
a great many friends. 


His first move was to erect a large banking building at 
the new site, and in due time the bank was located there. A 
store was established called the Farmers Mercantile, of which 
J. P. Westervelt was (and still is) the manager. Fred D. Wolt, 
the pioneer hardware dealer, removed his store there. The 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


Gering Lumber yard, managed by J. B. Boyer, was built there, 
and several other good buildings followed in rapid succession, 
all being occupied at once by adherents of the new plan. There 
were dozens of substantial farmers in the valley who threw 
their influence in that direction, and many of them became 
stockholders in bank, lumber yard or other activities there. 
Thus “Scabtown” — using the name which was applied to it 
by those who favored the old town — was apparently a going 
concern. Among those in the farming category were such 
men as R. M. Hanks, J. L. Moore, J. J. Kipp, Sam Barton, C. C. 
Hampton and of course a number of others. 


In the meantime, Mr. Gard- 
ner and old town standpatters 
were equally stubborn, and 
the strife in fact operated 
toward the erection of many 
good buildings in the old town, 
probably as many as had been 
built in the new town. It is 
problematical as to what the 
ultimate result would have 
been had the situation remain- 
ed static. But someone be- 
thought themselves of an ap- 
peal to the state railway com- 
mission to force a change of 
the station site. 


Copies of the old petition 
calling on the railway com- 
mission to order a change of 
the station location pro and 
con and also a transcript of 
the hearing are in my posses- 
sion—if I could just find 
them. The testimony was 
taken before Harry G. Taylor, 

J. P. WESTERVELT one of the commissioners. To 

say that there was bitterness 

would be a mild statement. The community was fairly well 

divided. The decision rendered by the railway commission 

on November 14, 1913, ordered the Union Pacific to remove 

its station to the present location and to do it by May 1 of 
the following year. 


The railroad people had run a survey about a quarter mile 
farther north during the peak of agitation. Some held the 
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OLD TOWN VS. “SCABTOWN” 


opinion it was a bluff intended to frighten both factions into 
“leaving well enough alone” else both lose out altogether. 
Others believed the survey, which would really have saved 
a little distance, was inspired by one side or the other of the 
unpleasantness. However, the company wasted no time after 
the decision. It proceeded to move its station and the fight, 
in all its chief essentials, was over. 


One by one the majority of the businesses which had 
been established at the new town secured locations in the 
old town and came back. Mr. Thornton did not do so. The 
bank he was connected with was sold and it returned, only 
to fail in the bank panic in later years as did many others. 
He sold his business and other interests, removed to California, 
where he died. Judge Gardner removed to that state also, 
and later on he also passed away there. 


It was a most unpleasant period for me. The men who 
tried the new town experiment for the most part had been 
my friends for years. I was wholly loyal to the old town, 
but could not bring myself to villifying those old friends as 
some of my uptown associates desired. Ultimately a rival 
paper (expected to roast the “Scabtown” bunch) was subsi- 
dized and brought in. I have a document showing who the 
men were who paid (and failed to pay) the subsidy, but have 
not before made it public. At several times, the new-town pro- 
moters intimated they were ready to build and present me 
with a building if the Courier would move there and work 
for it. That offer was turned down, yet in some way I man- 
aged to keep on speaking terms with both factions, even in 
the hottest periods. Amusingly enough the imported editor, 
who was Jack Long, not only became a personal friend, but 
he also refused to print invectives. Maybe that was why 
some of his original backers did not pay him the money 
they had promised. 


Mr. Long is now operating a newspaper at Shoshoni, Wyo., 
and was in Gering during the current year to truck back 
a job printing press I had sold him. He told me what I already 
knew, that O. W. Gardner, R. F. Neeley, Chas. F. Lyman, 
W. W. White and Warren Woolfenden were the committeemen 
representing those who agreed to pay him $300 to come to 
Gering from McGrew with his paper, The Wasp. He received 
most of his money, but not enough other business to carry 
on profitably. The committee, he said, told him they had a 
fund of $3,000 raised and he thought he should have had 
more of it. To do them justice, it is fair to record the fact 
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that Mr. White, on behalf of the committee, sought to purchase 
the Courier first. He was a pioneer editor at Ashford, when 
that town long since disappeared sought to become the Banner 
county seat, as well as an attorney, and as such the approach 
to me was made through him. My price then was 37,000 
— too much for their resources. Had the Courier been pur- 
chased at that time, the new town of Torrington would prob- 
ably have been my next location. 


To show something of the existent feeling and of how 
delicately my bark must have been steered, an instance may 
be related. The Masonic lodge was virtually on the rocks 
by reason of partisanship, and its charter was in danger of 
arrest. Attendance had dwindled. The new towners came 
rarely. Although I had previously passed through the stations, 
a second term as master came to me as a sort of compromise 
between the factions. It was a great satisfaction to me that 
before my year was over both Gardner and Thornton were 
present at the lodge the same evening more than once. One 
of my prized mementos is a letter from the grand master 
congratulating me on restoring harmony in the lodge and 
upon an unusually prosperous year. 


Gering, old and new, did more building during that internal 
fight than ever before. Some said it hurt the town, but others 
were not so sure. It is merely speculative as to whether the 
Berle anime building advanced or retarded Gering. Who 

ows? 
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World War I— Won or Lost ? 


it N VIEW OF HAPPENINGS in the world as this chapter 
is being written (1941), the above heading seems to me 
appropriate. Your conclusion is just as trustworthy as my 


own of course, but as our nation has seemed to me-to be: 


heading toward World War II and with a declaration that 
an unlimited emergency exists, we are confirmed in our 
opinion that we lost the war into which we were plunged 
by queerly similar methods in 1917. My purpose, however, 
in this observation is not to comment so much as to make 
a substantial record of things relative to the earlier war 
period as a matter of valley history. It so happened that I 
had a part in several of the important home activities. 
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The most important of these was being elected as secretary 
of the Scotts Bluff county council of defense. Fred A. Wright 
was the president. This body, composed of about thirty men, 
was given considerable hidden power, one of its chief duties 
being to consider individual cases of alleged disloyalty. The 
records, which are still in my possesSion, were fresumed ‘to 
be secret. They have been and still are so considered by 
me. There were two cases in particular which became public 
— one, through the arrest and I presume internment of one 
L. S. Seller, as a so-called “slacker” in connection with the 
selective draft. This was in August, 1917. The second case 
was that of Walter C. J. Sibert, employe of a Scottsbluff 
bank, who was said to have been a former German officer. 
He was taken in charge by federal agents, but what the 
result was I have never learned myself. 


The council of defense was very largely a sentiment creator. 
It followed instructions by calling attention of numerous for- 
eign language people to the popular antagonism which then 
existed, and had one case of a parochial school before it to 
which peremptory orders were issued forbidding the use 
of German in teaching. When the orders from Washington 
were issued regarding wheatless, meatless or sugarless days, 
it was its duty to issue the necessary publicity. It even 
regulated the closing hours of pool halls, for what reason I 
can no longer remember. 


The council had no part in handling the selective draft, 
that work being cared for by a special board of which Val 
B. Kirkham, then county clerk, was the clerical member, and 
F. H. Koenig, sheriff, and Dr. L. R. Jones were the two other 
members. They had the classification of registrants as to 
’ their eligibility for service or their exemption. There were 
1,786 youths registered in the county. There were numerous 
claims of injustice made as to classification, very naturally, 
but in general this draft board performed its duties fairly 
and impartially. 


That was the case in one instance wherein an error was 
made in the Omaha office and a couple of young married 
men in Gering valley were ordered for service at the same 
time several young men, also married, in the county were 
exempted, the circumstances in all cases being the same. Very 
naturally this caused bitterness and charges of political in- 
fluence and bribery were made. One morning in Gering people 
awoke to find two effigies hanging from a telephone pole label- 
led with the names of two local men who had been exempted. 
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This was heralded over the state as “rioting at Gering’” — 
but there was no rioting. The two men’s names and several 
others appeared in print at that time, and it will not hurt 
to repeat them, since they were soon shown to have been 
properly exempted. 


The feeling was allayed in short order after R. W. Hobart, 
then district judge, returned from a hasty trip to Omaha 
which he made at the request of the council. His report ex- 
onerated the local draft board, placed all the blame upon 
the Omaha office and cleared up the whole situation. The 
labels on the two effigies carried the names of Henry W. 
Horn, a real estate man, and Raymond Neeley, druggist. Both 
were married and one and possibly both had children. 


Incidentally, among the eleven other names mentioned in 
the papers was that of Wm. B. Sands, my own son-in-law, 
who was both in business and married. It was on his account 
that one paper used the term “political pull’? — but the report 
from Omaha was such that the matter was soon forgotten. 
Incidentally, young Sands a little later sold his business and 
volunteered, serving in France for the duration, being one 
of the last of the A. E. F. to return, a son having been 
born to him in his absence. (Addenda as of 1944: This son is 
now a lieutenant in World War II, with the allied forces in 


the Normandy invasion). 


It was also my privilege to serve as secretary of the several 
loan drives made to finance the war, as well as one of the 
two Red Cross drives. Scotts Bluff county in no single drive 
failed to meet or exceed the tentative quota asked. There 
were those of course, who did not purchase as many bonds 


‘or buy as many stamps as hysterical canvassers thought they 


should. Several of these cases were reported to the council 
of defense, which had to summon the individuals and examine 
them. In some cases the complaints were well enough founded 
that the council issued peremptory orders. So far as I recall, 
all these orders were obeyed. 


Some of the complaints which came before the board were 
rather ridiculous as I see them in retrospect. One farmer 
was brought in from Minatare charged with having refused 
during the wheat campaign to put out grasshopper poison. 
In another case a citizen was called in because he had fed 
some wheat to his hogs, and let off with a Red Cross sub- 
scription of $50. One German-born citizen, who was able to 
do it, but hadn’t, got by after he subscribed (and paid for) 
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WORLD WAR I—WON OR LOST? 


third liberty bonds in the sum of $1,000, and gave $100 to 
the Red Cross for good measure. 


Propaganda was employed to the Nth degree to keep the 
patriotic spirit alive, just as it will be done if and when 
we get in world war II which now seems not far distant. 
I was commissioned by Uncle Sam as chairman of the Four 
Minute Men in this county. It was my duty to organize a 
bunch of speakers, assign them in turns to address meetings 
over the county, chiefly in the picture shows which were 
“required” to break into their films, turn on the lights and 
let the people hear my speakers recite material sent out from 


. Washington. Home guards were authorized in Nebraska and 


a company was formed in Gering, captained by F. F. Dowl- 
ing of Scottsbluff. This body, composed of about 100 men 
who were exempted or too old for the draft, were drilled 
with old fashioned rifles furnished by the government. Be 
it said for them that they actually drilled. One of their 
regular appearances was when some of the later contingents 
of draftees were being sent out. I still have as a memento 
one of the old fashioned rifles issued to the home guards, but 
my principal duty was to beat march time on a snare drum. 


The war fever ran at blood heat — more so than one likes 
to remember. People were influenced by well conceived prop- 
aganda to fail in line with any idea which savored of patriotism 
and national loyalty. Much of the war activity in 1917-1918 
was laudable — most of it, in fact — and this young western 
county can point to a period in which its citizens on the 
whole proved their Americanism. As I write, I happen to 
see among my notes mention of a claim filed with and paid 
for by the county commissioners of $677 for the expenses 
of the third and fourth Liberty loan committees. What the 


taxpayers of Scotts Bluff county paid in all for these purposes. 


must have footed up a tidy sum. 


I have been unable to locate the actual number of men 
who were sent by draft or volunteered from Scotts Bluff 
county. The first two contingents were on July 20, 1917, 
156 men; and on August 24, 1917, 150. There was another 
contingent of 62 in September, and some smaller ones later, 
but Courier files do not give actual figures as a total. Like 
all other communities, this valley celebrated the signing of 
the armistice twice — once ahead of time and the last time 
following the true news one day later. Both celebrations were 
successful, but it must be admitted the false one was the 
larger. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 
XLVIIlI 
County Seat Trouble Again 


NTIL AFTER CERTAIN events of 1919 the dove of peace 
had fluttered fitfully and in vain over the young country. 
There was no real place for her to deposit the sprig of 

olive as a token that sectionalism was waning. 


When Scottsbluff was founded after the advent of the Bur- 
lington road, the two communities located so closely together 
began struggles which were to continue for nearly a score of 
years. The first ten years — while the old town was still 
without a railroad — were sufficient for the building of quite 
a town around the new station at Scottsbluff, which soon in 
fact reached a size approximately that of its older neignbor. 
It was no more than natural that she should begin to cast 
covetous glances at the old tumble-down courthouse in Gering 
and it was also pardonable that she should, contemplating her 
prosperous business growth and mounting population, believe 
the honors of being the county seat were dangling in midair 
like a luscious plum ready for plucking. 


There were at least three periods when plans to that end 
were launched. That the old brick courthouse was in a rickety 
condition gave foundation in November of 1910 — while it was 
. gtill the hope of Scottsbluff that she would land the Union 
Pacific then temporarily slowed up at Northport — broad 
enough for Editor Barron (later district judge) to start an 
agitation in the Scottsbluff Star — which he had just moved 
to Scottsbluff from Mitchell — suggesting county seat re- 
location. In December the Minatare paper published an article 
‘ warning the public to beware of petitions to that effect. It is 
not recalled that any such petitions actually were circulated 
and in due time this agitation ceased. 


In the meantime a 24-foot addition was built across the east 
front of the old building which afforded offices for the new 
clerk of the district court, for the district judge and jury rooms, 
which may or may not have hushed some of the clamor. But 
not for very long. In 1913 the agitation again arose and peti- 
tions this time were placed in circulation. When presented to 
the county board in March of the following year, however, they 
were rejected by its unanimous vote. In some way, the Scotts- 
bluff business interests indicated that they accepted the re- 
sult, and again county seat removal went to sleep, only to be 
revived four years later in the guise of a courthouse bond elec- 
tion. . 
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COUNTY SEAT TROUBLE AGAIN 


At that time the initiative was not taken by Scottsbluff 
citizens, although a group there grasped the opportunity to 
revive the county seat location question by opposition as soon 
as the issue became developed. Morrill residents, led by John 
Boatsman, a banker of that town, circulated the first petition, 
to which was secured 74 signatures, asking the county board. 
to call an election to vote bonds for a new courthouse at Gering. 
This was filed in October, 1917. No action was then taken, but 
the agitation continued and petitions continued during the 
following year, the next two emanating from Minatare and 
Melbeta. Gradually the amount suggested in these petitions 
crawled up to $200,000. The county board was slow to act, 
and it was not until March of 1919 that they finally did so, the 
election being called for April 15, 1919. 


‘ Sometime during this period the commissioners quietly 

placed a bunch of heavy timber props around the walls of the 
old structure. I do not think they were needed, but it was a 
fine campaign gesture. Up to this time neither Gering nor 
Scottsbluff had been active in the discussions, but the official 
action joined the issue. Gering believed she had a fighting 
chance with the support of other sections of the county who 
nurtured some jealousy of the growing metropolis. Scotts- 
bluff in general opposed the bond issue, because they realized 
such an investment at the old town would probably preclude 
any ambition for county seat honors for many years. Both 
beliefs were well based. 


The campaign which followed was hectic. All parties realized 
it was really county seat removal at issue. Although residents 
of other towns — particularly Mitchell, Morrill and Minatare 
— lined up very promptly in favor of the bonds, the active 
campaign was waged by committees in the two towns which 
were such close neighbors. Scottsbluff named Harry T. Bowen 


as its campaign chairman, and while he made.a few unfortunate’ 


expressions during the heat of the campaign which naturally 
received attention, the one citizen of that town who really 
“stuck his neck out” was James H. Casselman, a well known 
banker who was not too popular. Casselman had started his 
Irrigators Bank in Gering, and later removed it to the new 
town after the railroad came. It was my opinion then (and 
now) that he was not actuated so much by partisanship as by 
the tax he feared it would require of him. Poor fellow, his 
bank later failed as did hundreds of others and he died not 
long thereafter. 


It fell to my lot to be made chairman of the Gering bond 
election campaign, despite the fact that there were still a few 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


unpleasant echoes from the local town muss. An effort was 
made to capitalize on that feeling by Scottsbluff partisans, but 
it was and is to this day my opinion that the effort really 
helped to bring unity of the two factions in Gering much closer 
and ultimately helped salve over a lot of the sore spots. 


The arguments of Messrs. Bowen and Casselman were that 
the larger population of the north side could reach that city 
on county business much easier and that the old courthouse 
was not much to move away from anyhow. They also argued 
that the new bond expense would be a huge burden. This was 
countered by a detailed analysis of typical tax cases localized 
to each precinct for the 20 year period the bonds would require 
for payment, showing it to be extremely small in dollars and 
cents. I have always believed this was the most constructive 
argument of the campaign. There were, however, several 
amusing incidents. One was a bill gotten out on election day 
— printed at Minatare apparently — with pictures of several 
porkers with legends under each: Who wants to hog the P. V. 
highway? Who wants to hog all the bridge bond funds? Who 
wants to hog the reclamation offices from Mitchell? Who 
wants to hog the whole county? The answer “Scottsbluff !’” 
was given in each case. The Gering committee of which I was 
the head was not responsible for this, but it had to plead guilty 
to one mean little circular which my business associate Harry 
Wisner — who of course supported his home city’s desires 
valiantly — pronounced most unkind. It was a cartoon that 
I had made at Omaha by a World-Herald artist, depicting a 
huge octopus spraddled all over a map of the county, its tenta- 
cles reaching out to grasp the various centers to drag them 


from the map and leaving sign posts “Flag Stop” and “Whist- 


ling Post” to mark their sites. 


The bond opposition did present an angle which prompted 
the county board to submit along with the bond proposal an- 
other “straw ballot’? which in effect put it up to the voters to 
express their desires as to the location — in Gering — of the 
proposed new building. The form was one of authorization for 
the board to sell the old site which meant a new location on 
the main street would then be purchased. It is hard to judge 
whether this motivated many voters. In Scottsbluff, where 
this question was most featured, it was claimed that the old 
courthouse block was less accessible to north side residents, 
but it was advanced primarily to influence other localities, and 
I imagine it had little affect either in that city or elsewhere. 


The election resulted in a majority for the bond issue, the 
city of Scottsbluff, Winter Creek and Funston precincts being 
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YIELDING TO TEMPTATION 


carried against the issue. Ford A also gave a small majority 
against the bonds, all others favoring the issue. The vote in 
abstract figures was 2734 for and 2429 against. The corner- 
stone of the building was laid in October of the following year. 


Since that time there has been no agitation of any sort and 
any feeling of bitterness long since disappeared. The imposing 
building then erected was presumed to be ample almost for 
perpetuity, but now, a score of years later, it is overcrowed due 
to the unanticipated growth of the county in part and also to 
demands of federal — and state — imposed activities. A full 
block of land was used, but the structure was so placed that it 
seems inevitable the county will eventually use some of its 
space for another building to which the jail, sheriff’s quarters 
and some other offices may be removed. 


KERR CR EI OK ORI sak, ok 
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Yielding to Temptation 


T NO TIME in my life, looking backward over a period of 
along toward four score years, can I recall that any elec- 
tive office ever presented a temptation to me from the 

standpoint of salary. All those which have been achieved, 
either for governmental positions or of organized groups, have 
been such as carried slight emolument and in most cases none 
at all. When I have been a candidate, it was for the glory or 
the experience or perhaps just to see if the public held me in 
any sort of estimation. 


For example, it is recalled that once I had the ambition to 


become the first mayor of Gering when the transition from’ 


the village class to a city occurred. So I had someone get 
Signers on a petition and my name became the only one on the 
ballot. But it was not to be so. The very night before election 
a group started a still hunt write-in campaign for another 
man, Tom O’Hara, and he was elected. In that case, as in some 
others since, the result’ was accepted with all the gracefulness 
that could be summoned. And at this late date, it seems likely 
that defeat was the best thing which could have happened to 
ae The easiest place to lose friends is in the small local of- 
ices. 


It is true that my name has been on the state ballot a num- 
ber of times, once for presidential elector, when I was defeated, 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


and four times for delegate to national republican conven- 
tions, being elected three times. The first time was in 1892. 
when I attended the convention at Minneapolis where President 
Harrison was renominated over James G. Blaine. The delega- 
tion from our state was instructed for Harrison, although a 
majority, myself included, would have been glad if there had 
been a way to break over and nominate James G. Blaine, the 
“Plumed Knight from Maine.” Harrison was defeated by 
Grover Cleveland. 


The opportunity presents itself now to tell of an incident 
which occurred at Minneapolis. Charles W. Meeker, a south 
Nebraska delegate, and myself, during a lull in convention pro- 
ceedings, went down to the under floor part of the auditorium 
for a smoke and a stretch. William McKinley, later to be a 
martyred president, was presiding over the convention, had a 
similar desire. Meeker and I very naturally engaged him in a 
passing conversation which 
may have lasted ten or fifteen 
minutes. 


Four years later when Mc- 
Kinley was himself the candi- 
date he passed through Ne- 
braska. I had it on solomn 
authority of Meeker that when 
he was riding on a train be- 
tween stops with McKinley 
while the latter was making a 
series of speeches in this sec- 
tion, McKinley, without a sec- 
ond’s hesitation, called Meeker 
by name and just as promptly 
added: “‘And how is our friend 
Wood?” It was hard to be- 
lieve that such a memory could 
exist, but Meeker several times 
solemnly assured me it was 
gospel truth. No doubt that 


is one trait which makes a 
successful politician. 


The second convention I at- 
tended was in 1916 at Chicago, 
on this occasion being accom- 
panied by Robert G. Simmons, 
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ROBERT G. SIMMONS 


Native of Scotts Bluff county who 

served in congress ten years and is 

now chief justice of the Nebraska 
supreme court. 


a young attorney who was then tenant on the upper floor of 
the Courier building, and who up to that time had displayed no 
further political tendencies than being strong in the republi- 
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YIELDING TO TEMPTATION 


can faith. Since then he has often remarked that my offer 
to take him along for company and get him a job on the floor 
of the convention marked his turning point toward a political 
career. At any rate, “Bob” Simmons from that time began to 
forge ahead and not only filled local offices but served ten 
years in congress and is at this time chief justice of the Ne- 
braska supreme court. 


In 1940 my vote helped nominate Wendell Willkie at the 
Philadelphia convention. Aside from repeated county chair- 
manships and state and district delegate places this, with one 
exception, constitutes my political activity. 


. That exception, which was to occupy a good deal of my time 
for the following ten years, came in 1922 when Nebraska was 
divided into new legislative districts and again an ambition 
to be the first senator from the new district seized me. B. K. 
Bushee of Kimball had been the senator from the old district 
for a number of years. Somehow he had for several years 
seemed to think at primary time that I was likely to file against 
him. Such had not been my purpose at all, but it may have 
implanted the germ. At any rate, when the new district was 
formed it seemed to be my chance, but it was not to be such a 
roseate one as hoped, although the filing was made. 
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Incidents of Five Campaigns 


HIS BEING FRANKLY a personal narrative, no compunc- 
tions prevent me from recounting my successes and fail- 
ures as a legislative candidate and as an incumbent. No 

sooner had I filed than the field was broadened by the decisions 
of two well known citiens to also file — Alson J. Shumway of 
Scottsbluff and James T. Whitehead of Mitchell. My case, it 
seemed to me, became hopeless, unless the presence of three 
aspirants should make nomination possible, for they were both 
excellent men, Whitehead being exceptionally strong and 
Shumway a resident of the most populous city. 


A farmer’s picnic meeting was held at a Gering park during 
the primary campaign, at which we were all three present, 
naturally. Someone proposed a footrace, which I easily won. 
‘This amusing incident foreshadowed the result, which was my 
nomination, but the democratic opposition nominated Thos. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


C. Osborne, a native-born man who was justly very popular, 
and he defeated me by 74 votes at the polls. Nebraska, how- 
ever, went against the republicans that year. 


Having set my hand to the plow, so to speak, I could not 
turn back, particularly since Mr. Osborne chose to make a 
futile attempt in 1924 for a seat in congress, and in my second 
campaign I was nominated at the primary without opposition 
and elected over Theo. D. Deutsch, a pioneer who had a record 
up to that time of never having been defeated. However, he 
lost to me by 1,758 votes. 


My third campaign in 1926 was also successful, my nomina- 
tion coming without opposition and my opponent, Col. A. W. 
Atkins of Morrill county, a fine old pioneer, being defeated 
by me by a majority of more than 2,000. The fourth campaign 
in 1928 was still more gratify- 
ing from my standpoint, and 
my majority over James H. 
Steuteville mounted to almost 
‘treble that of the 1926 elec- y; 
tion — 5,714 to be exact. Judge f 
Steuteville was a former coun- 
ty judge of Morrill county and 
had also represented his dis- 
trict in the house of state rep- 
resentatives. 


All of which might, and 
perhaps it did confirm me in 
1930 in a complacent opinion 
that I was a great man, well 
nigh invincible. Alas and + 
‘alack! It was not so. Nor \ 
was the impending reaction of \? 
the nation to the so-called 
Hoover depression — which 
really was no fault of Hoover 
— taken into consideration. 


oA SERRE BREN TAN EO 


HENRY M. SPRINGER 


The public was in-a rebellious 
frame of mind. Also, in this 
particular county, a sentiment 
was developing, the battle cry 
of which was “Clean out the 


Pioneer ranchman who served as 

county commissioner, state senator 

and as mayor of Mitchell for sev- 
eral years. 


courthouse.” This was probably akin to the national feeling 


of general discontent. 


The upshot, so far as my personal legislative career was in- 
volved was that I was defeated at the primary by Henry M. 
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INCIDENTS OF FIVE CAMPAIGNS 


Springer, who was a personal friend from the early settlement 
days, but who was specifically persuaded to file by James G. 
Woodman, who for some reason had developed a grouch 
against me. Or it may be he was perhaps able to forecast the 
trend of the general sentiment and shrewd enough to convince 


Mr. Springer. I should have been able to read the situation . 


myself, and have made good on my frequent impulses to retire 
from the senate voluntarily. A majority at the preceding 
election of nearly six thousand looked big enough to be safe. 
Other factors entered into the situation, but were not 
primarily responsible for my drubbing. The fact that Morrill 
county gave me a majority of 3 to 1 while this county turned 
me down seemed to show me to be a victim of the “turn the 
rascals out” propaganda, which was local in its nature. Only 
one official incumbent in this county got by that year. 


My support was given to Mr. Springer at that election and 
at the suceeding primary in 1932, but that did not prevent his 
defeat for the nomination by A. T. (Bert) Howard of Scotts- 
bluff, nor did my support of the latter obviate Howard’s defeat 
in November of that year by Frank R. McCarter (democrat) 
of Bayard. Incidentally, it might be noted that Mr. Woodman 
himself became a victim of the anti-republican drift, lost out 
for re-election to the board of county commissioners and in a 
later campaign when he sought to go to the legislature. De- 
feat comes sooner or later to him who makes politics a business. 
A striking example has just occurred in the decided defeat of 
Senator George W. Norris, after a membership in the congress 
of more than forty years, by Ken Wherry, one of my especial- 
ly good friends acquired during my several terms in wa state 
senate at Lincoln. 


TE a ea ea 
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Experience as a Lawmaker 


AVING GIVEN SPACE in this narrative to the processes 
surrounding my political aspiration, it is no doubt well 
enough to give a little further space to the years of ser- 

vice. Never has it seemed to me that my service was outstand- 
ing, but I do felicitate myself on having been at least useful. I 
went to the state capital fortified with a better than average 
acquaintance over the state. A newspaper man acquires more 
or less prominence as years go by —-if he has a few of the 
qualities which do not, upon familiarity, repel people. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


So it seemed natural to be able to get “off on the right 
foot” in the very first session. Dwight Griswold —who at 
this writing is making a fine record as governor — was 2 
newspaper man also. He sought to enlist me in a plan to 
control the organization of the senate, which means that those 
who participate secure the most desirable committee chair- 
manships and are in a strategic position to further their legiti- 
mate legislative purposes. All the causes for my failure to 
take part in Dwight’s plans and my decision to fall in with 
the competing slate are not now recalled. Suffice it to say we 
did not work together and my lot was cast with the winning 
side. Mr. Griswold and I became firm friends later and have 
remained such since. 


In later sessions my standing had developed to a point 
where I was not only on the successful side, but almost auto- 
matically a member of the most powertul of all senate com- 
mittees — that on appropriations. And in every session I 
served, the chairmanship of the committee on irrigation and 


_ drainage was conceded to me, it having the widest application 


to valley interests. In one session — which one is not now 
recalled — the employe committee consisted of one person, 
myself, and I hired or discharged at will three score employes. 
Singularly enough, while I offered positions to several differ- 
ent persons from my own district, not one of them could leave 
home to serve. 


An incidental fact is that my first term was served in the old 
capitol building, the last so held, while the magnificent new 
structure was being built around it. Succeeding sessions were 
in the new building. I was on one committee which required 
me to learn all the intricacies of the present capitol, and can 
truthfully say that the average person who visits it has no 
conception of its vast extent. For example, the present ground 
floor, which is by some called the basement, has in fact two 
complete basements beneath it. 


What sort of record did I make? That could be evaluated 
by others better than by me. I always felt that it was pretty 
good, at least that more of my pet ideas were enacted into 
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EXPERIENCE AS A LAWMAKER 


license law which was introduced by me and passed at a later 
session. The liability law might have been passed, but the 
insurance companies opposed it and purposely would not quote 
a reasonable premium for such risks. Perhaps they were right. 


A proposal was before that session for a ten year levy to 
carry. on a university building campaign which neither Chan- 
cellor Burnett, the regents nor anyone else would explain in 
detail. It did not appeal to me as being within my province 
to bind the taxpayers of the state ten years ahead to a blind 
proposal, so I recorded my vote against its advancement to 
general file. My vote seemed to have a critical value and a 
flood of inspired telegrams and letters began to reach me, 
many from good friends at home. The university alumni, no 
doubt, was the inspiration, at any rate they form a real machine 
behind the university. My vote remained against the proposal. 
I thought for a time that would be an end to my public service, 
but to my relief never a word was ever said to me about it 
when I returned home. So, since then, I have been skeptical 
about the effectiveness of these letter writing and telegram 
campaigns. 


There were about a dozen measures sponsored by me which 
did pass at this session of 1925, among them a city levy bill 
asked by Scottsbluff, repeal of the ten day marriage notice 
law, poll tax exemption for world war veterans, definition of 
cheese content, the Alt survey in Morrill county and several 
irrigation measures sought by the state irrigation association, 
of which I had been president. 


It is evident that it will require more space than is possible 
to go into much detail about later sessions. The 1927 session 
was marked by the passage of my proposal for establishing 
what is now known as the Wildcat Hills State game preserve. 
That project is now one which will some day be far more at- 
tractive to the public even than at present and it is one for 
which the credit will be very welcome to me. Other measures 
at this session covered a pathological laboratory at Scottsbluff, 
a bill affecting the junior college there and several irrigation 
bills. 


A bit of unpleasantness arose in connection with the omni- 
bus highway bill at this session. I had always been a contender 
for what is now known as the Oregon Trail highway, which 
follows along the south side of the river. This I succeeded in 
having designated. But there had been a resolution passed 
by the associated chambers of commerce asking, among others, 
for a highway to extend north from Mitchell to Agate, which 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


I incorporated in the original bill. When it was reported out 
to the floor of the senate someone had succeeded in changing 
the word Mitchell to “Scottsbluff.” 1 promptly, and yet think 
properly, appealed for and secured an amendment changing 
it back to Mitchell. Considerable abuse at once was heaped 
upon me from residents of Scottsbluff, one of whom, Harry 
P. Johnson, called me several kinds of names and assured me 
that town would see I never again would be elected. Even my 
lifelong friend and business associate, Harry Wisner, emitted 
vehement criticism. It is correspondence of this sort which 
makes one live over such experiences as he runs across it in his 
files. But, as in the case of the university levy matter, I never 
heard of it again and was, as stated in a previous chapter, re- 
elected by a majority which was doubled. 


The final session of 1929 was in reality two sessions. At 
the regular session my drivers license bill became law, not 
exactly as it was written, however. It came on in the closing 
days of the session, and after it had passed the senate it was 
amended in the house committee on request of Representative 
Bowring to treble the fee for a license and give county treas- 
urers half of it as a fee outside their salaries. I had to accept 
it or lose the bill altogether, but that change evoked criticism. 
Governor Weaver came very close to administering the veto 


_ axe. The legislature had adjourned and gone home, but I 


Stayed in Lincoln three or four days arguing with him. He 
finally signed the bill, saying he was partly doing it as a per- 
sonal gesture of good will. 


The amendment to the absent voters ballot so that sick 
persons may now vote was also one of my bills at this session. 
Later in the year an extraordinary session was called to thresh 
out some solution of the bank guaranty law situation. It oc- 
cupied a month or so, but the results need form no part of this 
volume. It was at this time I became quite closely associated 
with Senator Kenneth Wherry, who is at this time Nebraska’s 
junior United States senator. We happened to favor the same 
solution and made several speaking trips to explain our ideas, 
rather Wherry’s ideas, for banking or finance never was my 
personal forte. 


I have mentioned elsewhere my sending out letters to news- 
papers when serving as bill clerk in an early legislature. While 
in the senate I sent similiar letters to all the papers in and near 
my district each week, the difference being that no charge 
was made. Now, years later, the plan is followed by most 
Nebraska congressmen. Whether it builds friendship of not, 
it does build acquaintance. 
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TRAGEDIES OF THE YEARS 
Lil 


Tragedies of the Years 


ANY OCCURRENCES HAVE helped to make up the his- 
tory of this section for which a place has not been found 
in their proper sequence, yet some of them should be 

mentioned if the true background of the years is to be pre- 
served in this volume. I have told of the Cox murder in 1906 
at Minatare by a drunken barber who took exceptions to his 
prohibition stand, and also have told of the killing of George 
Burton just before this became Scotts Bluff county, and for 
which George S. Arnold paid at least a portion of the penalty. 


These are but two of the murders in this locality which have 
added up to prove human frailties have dotted the cross sec- 
tion of the years here as they would have done elsewhere over 
a similar period of time. A famous murder was that of Joseph 
Layton, prosperous farmer of Winter Creek precinct, who was 
killed by a shot fired through the window of his dining room 
at the home on a farm east of Scottsbluff in 1915. His father- 
in-law, Dan Jordan, was convicted of the crime, evidence in- 
dicating that Jordan and the wife had conspired together to 
acquire Layton’s considerable property. One of the earlier 
killings was that of Robert F. Fawcus, an English ranchman 
near Chimney Rock, who was shot in 1895 by a ranch hand 
named Bozarth. Somewhere near that period, Herman Lip- 
poldt was slain, presumably by a cowboy, in the Kiowa region. 


Cases of murder accompanied by suicide have not been lack- 
ing. In one case at Morrill in 1911, a barber named Hewson 
shot and killed his mother-in-law, wounded his wife and then 
killed himself. Another more recent case was when a young 
Gering man and his best girl assertedly entered into a suicide 
pact. The girl’s body was found in a canyon south of Gering, 
but the youth, who merely became sick from a poison partaken 
of by each of them, did not succumb, and escaped any punish- 
ment. 


Still more recently, the body of Maxine Finch was found 
beside a road east of Gering, this being known as the “beer 
bottle murder.” Arrests were made. A young man finally 
confessed the deed, but received a lighter sentence than the 
public expected. A dozen or so years ago an aged negro, 
Reuben Lemon, was shot and killed at his home in east Ger- 
- ing. He had acquired some notoricty as a fortune teller, and 
was also supposed to have hoarded some of his gains. No one 
was ever convicted of this slaying and it still remains a mystery. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


Fatalities not of a criminal character have been equally 
numerous. There was the case of the Johnson brothers who 
were overtaken by a blizzard as they were enroute from Kiowa 
precinct to Cheyenne to market a load of hogs. They were 
frozen to death. A year or so later, Wm. Kingen, whose home 
was at Mitchell, had been arrested and was awaiting trial at 
Cheyenne. I have already told how he escaped jail and started 
home, but was caught in a storm and frozen to death at almost 
the same spot as the Johnson tragedy. I am unable to locate 
in my copy already written whether or not the story of the 
McComsey fire tragedy has been told. It was told in my pre- 
vious book. It occurred in Gering, when a small house occupied 
by McComsey caught fire and was destroyed in August, 1902. 
“Skip” McComsey, his wife, several of their children and two 
children of a neighbor were fatally burned. 


While it is more recent history than I had planned to cover 
in these memoirs, an almost parallel case took place in Gering 
in 1943. The home of a Mexican family was burned and all 
ten occupants except one were burned to death or succumbed 
within a few days. Deaths of this nature have marked various 
periods, however. In 1905, while Scottsbluff was stil] young, 
an aged spectacle peddler named Montgomery, held for court 
trial, was burned to a crisp when the town jail, a wooden 
structure, was destroyed. He had been jailed for intoxication. 
A somewhat similar case is recalled as having occurred at 
Mitchell, but details have been forgotten. 


The advent of the railroad, the automobile and the aeroplane 
did nothing to reduce the accident toll, either here or elsewhere. 
The first tragedy of a wholesale nature which comes to mind 
was the instant death of Joseph Bissell, Wm. Nichols, J. A. 
Rose and a Japanese farmer and his daughter, five persons in 
all, when their automobile was struck at a grade crossing west 
of Scottsbluff in 1919. Two of the best known pioneer resi- 
dents of the valley, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hubbard, early settlers 
of Gering valley, were some years later killed on a grade cross- 
ing in the same vicinity and in the same way. Such accidents 
not of a multiple nature have occurred many times in this 
valley. 


A tragedy occurred in Gering in 1933 which might seem to 
be well nigh impossible. A youth named Johnson, either ac- 
cidentally while cleaning a rifle or purposely, as some believed, 
discharged the weapon while in the basement of the family 
home. If his purpose was suicide, he succeeded, but the missile, 
after passing through his own head, went on through the floor 
and killed his mother as she was seated in the kitchen directly 
overhead, which he surely did not intend. 
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SOME LEFT-OVER INCIDENTS 


No one has ever compiled a list of the aeroplane mishaps in 
this locality, but they also have been numerous. The first one 
occurred back about 1906 or 1908 at the old Gering fairground, 
when the first plane ever flown in the county was wrecked in 
its first flight. It was repaired sufficiently to fly on the third 
day of the fair. Not so fortunate were three: men who lost 
their lives in 1929 when their plane crashed on the pavement 
just east of Scottsbluff. In another plane accident in June of 
1931, Roy C. Crabill, Jack Wilson and Adolph Jensen, lost their 
lives as they flew low over one of the Crabill farms near Mel- 
beta where two of their wives witnessed the tragedy. In later 
years the plane has become a commonplace, particularly since 
an army air base was established here for World War II 
trainees. A far cry from the day when Col. Lindbergh flew 
directly over Gering and Scottsbluff in the “Spirit of St. 
Lewis’— shortly after “We” had made the first successful 
Atlantic flight. 
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Some Left-Over Incidents 


INSQOT IN THE CATEGORY of tragedy, but perhaps worth 
adding a few of them to this review, are countless events 
which have served to enliven our years, and they need 

not be important to afford some sidelights on the times. One 

of the earliest which comes to mind was the period in the 
nineties when crops failed generally over western Nebraska, 
and designing politicians sought to secure public acclaim by 
promoting donations from central and eastern Nebraska. We 
had a minister named Brooker who went down to Dawson 
county and solicited grain and other feeds, a carload being 
sent to Gering. As a matter of fact the need was by no means 
serious. The valley had experienced greater needs in previous 
years. When the car arrived it was noticed that it wasn’t 
distributed very carefully to the neediest folks. Some of the 
professional do-gooders of the day assumed the distribution 
and most of them got their share. The business class of our 
population frowned on the plea for assistance and when the 
governor visited the valley to see what it was all about, he 

was convinced the need was greatly exaggerated. That did 

not prevent a good many boxes and barrels of clothing and 

other goods being sent in by well-meaning persons, usually 
through church channels. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


Speaking of politics and politicians brings to mind the visit 
of the “silver-tongued boy orator of the Platte”— William 
Jennings Bryan — when he was a candidate in 1908 for the 
third time, only to lose to Taft. The water in the river was 
so high that it was almost ready to run over the old piling 
bridge. Mr. Bryan had been announced to speak both in 
Scottsbluff and Gering. He didn’t want to cross the bridge, 
but he expected Gering people to go over there. He berated 
them in his speech and probably his open display of ill temper 
lost him some support. Even although he did make the south 
side visit, his remarks could not have been called a speech, 
rather a vocal castigation, and short at that. 


The longest tenure of office 
in Scotts Bluff county which 
I can recall was enjoyed by 
Enos S. DeLaMatter, who 
was elected county judge in 
1901 and continued to be re- 
elected on the republican ticket 
until the position was made 
non-political, and also there- 
after until he had actually 
served a total of more than a 
quarter of acentury. Tomake 
his office record more impos- 
ing it should be added that he 
had also served two terms as 
a county commissioner prior 
to his election as judge. 
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Some other long tenures 
have marked the political his- 
tory of the county, but none 
so pen ork: Henry M. Spring- 

E. S. DELAMATTER er, Wilbern M. Barbour, Chas. 

“ar Raye al EV rade a A. Morrill and G. M. Crabill 

years, besides membership on the had long tenure in office, all 

county board for six years. of them as commissioners, but 

in addition Springer and Bar- 

bour saw service in the state legislature, the latter for three, at 

least, and I believe four terms. Matt H. McHenry served 

several terms as county clerk, but resigned that place to take 

the district court clerkship, and was elected for two succeed- 

ing terms. All the men mentioned are now deceased except 
Barbour and Crabill. 


The Nebraska state press association has held two meetings 
in the valley. The most notable one was in August, 1916, 
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SOME LEFT-OVER INCIDENTS 


when Gering was the official objective of a trip in a special 
Pullman train which included a half dozen stops enroute. 
The newspaper men had organized an impromptu minstrel 
show which they produced at Grand Island, Broken Bow, 
Curtis and Chadron and finally at Gering. Some of the best 
known men in the state participated. The “interlocutor” was 
Edgar Howard, later congressman from Columbus. The valley 
was visited by the state press association showmen twice. The 
other visit was in the course of a general tour of the state, 
with Gering, Scottsbluff, Bridgeport and Bayard as objective 
points in this valley, the same group in general appearing in 
the minstrel show. These two visits were made so pleasant 
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NEBRASKA NEWSPAPER MINSTREL SHOW 


The above was taken at an outdoor stage built facing the east porches 
of the Scotts Bluff Country Club on the occasion of the second state 
press association visit. 


that the National Editorial association was prevailed upon to 
make the North Platte valley a side-trip visit in the summer 
of 1928, while President Coolidge was vacationing in the Black 
Hills. After the national group had mingled with the presi- 
dential party there a day or so, it left for this valley just the 
day before the epigrammatic and famous remark was made: 
“I do not choose to run.” These visits of state and national 
journalists did much toward publicizing this section and prob- 
ably contributed much toward the steady growth of the years 
which followed, for this was the halcyon period of growth. 


In connection with this chapter will be printed a page of 


census statistics which are official and which seem appro- 


priate at this juncture. The precincts, towns and cities of the 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


Official Census Figures of the Area 


SCOTTS BLUFF COUNTY 


1940 1930 1920 1910 
Castle Rock precinct... 1,069 1,145 951 382 
McGrew village* ..0000... 139 128 128 —- 
Melbeta village* — 145 138 129 —— 
Dewey precinct 618 560 368 244 
Fanning precinct .... cachet ag Hn OD 1,113 870 461 
Mielqyprecinet. ia oe 198 267 227 191 
Ford @ precinct, 2 ee ye ee 1,962 1,893 1,603 791 
Henry village* 1222 176 167 129 — ; 
Morrill’ village*®). 2 877 756 Tis 346 
Funston precinct e691 799 625 355 i 
Gering city ee ies ee S104 PMH | 2,508 627 i 
Gering preeinct (oe 1,430 1,324 677 365 : 
Highland precinct... 1,110 1,034 899 243 
Kiowa precinct... 2.756 2201 380 © 417 
Lyman village* 000. =| 487 656 — — : 
Mitchell’ City io. _. 2,181 2058 .0)..1.298 640 q 
Mitchell precinct 0 ..: 1,194 1,087 517 432 i 
Mose yprecinet iL 50 79 a0 114 
Roubadeau precinct ow... «= 444 438 86 54 F 
COLES (City 02 ee fo be 12,057 8,455 6,912 1,746 i 
Tabor precinct 200. 23220 2,018 1,474 701 : 
Minatare village* 0. Pio 1,079 660 338 F 
Winters Creek precinct 1,691 1,632 1,290 ~ 592 ! 
POUAL ic 2ak. ea ie: eee 33,917 28,644 20,710 8,355 
*Lyman village incorporated in 1922. Village populations : 
not added in totals as they are included in precinct figures. ; 


eee 
ll lllllllllo—T—oEEoEe 
WESTERN NEBRASKA COUNTY POPULATIONS 

1940 1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 


Bannewes Sin ems 1,403 1,676 1,435 1,444 1,114 2,435 

Box Butte 202 S71 07360011: 881. .. 8407 6,131 5,572 5,494 

Cheyenne: 20 9,505 10,187 8,405 4,551 5,570 5,693 
Dawes") 10,198 11,493 10,160 8,254 6.21555 9.722 

Denel* 22 eae 195 3,992 3,282 1,786 2,630 2,893 

Garden€ 2 e220 es BBO 5.099 tae. 4 neu ns, Sab ve ek ae : 
Keith eB dean G)7ed) 5,294." 3.699 1,951 2,556 ‘ 
Kimball 0.0 3,913 4,675 4,498 1,942 758 959 ‘ 
Morrili*s). 2 ee 9496 9,950 Blok S504. eo oat ae 

scotts «Bluff ccc. . 33,917 28,644 20,710 8,355 2,552 1,888 { 
SOU Fo oe oe - 4,001 4,667 4,528 5,599 2,055 2.452 4 


An esia se 


*Morrill organized from part of Cheyenne in 1909. Garden 
organized from part of Deuel in 1910; part of Garden annexed 
to Grant in 1919. 
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SOME LEFT-OVER INCIDENTS 


county are given from 1910 to the last census in 1940. Also 
is given the populations of all the counties of the Nebraska 
panhandle from the first census after settlement (1890) down 
to the last one in 1940. One who is interested in analyzing 
the gains and losses for that fifty year period will find these 
tabulations an illuminating study. 


One outstanding fact shown is that in 1890 Banner county 
had almost as many inhabitants as Scotts Bluff and Kimball 
counties combined. Today it has the smallest population, al- 
though a rich county in many ways. Keeping in mind rail- 
road developments and gradual addition of irrigation areas, 
a better understanding may be secured of the operation of the 
law of cause and effect. The tabulations reflect a great many 
other angles of history, for example the coming of the beet 
sugar industry. At this writing the threat of federal strang- 
ling of the beet sugar production is already menacing some 
of the prosperous towns which have based their growth on 
that industry. 


The valley has had several embryo Scientists, poets and 
economists who rushed into print with effusions we find pre- 
served. Very early among these was Calvin W. Russell, a fine 
old man who headed a fine pioneer family. He published a 
pamphlet entitled “The Ice Age” which was his own theory 
about the geologic formations which crop up in this and other 
sections of the west. 


One James Ettien, whose daily avocation was rearing Tog- 
genburg goats on a Wildcat hills canyon ranch, held to a 
peculiar brand of socialism and for some months, perhaps a 
year, the Courier printed for him a monthly magazine. He 
died, leaving a will bequeathing all he had to the cause, naming 
Wenzel Hiersche as his trustee and executor. I do not recall 
that there was enough to even defray the court administrative 
costs. 


Files of the Courier bring to light many who were inclined 
to air their political views quite frequently. In the earlier 
days among these were W. B. Cole, Joseph Maycock and Joseph 
M. King. Each had their solutions for all the ills of the econo- 
mic life, King especially, who was as nearly as can now be 
estimated a sort of greenbacker and socialist combined. He 
_ was as prolific as our friend of later years, R. S. Hunt, and 
fully as certain that he was right. His son, Willford I. King, 
is now a nationally famous professor of economics at New 
York university, from whom I hear occasionally. 


We have not been without our erratic individuals. One 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


such was Amzi W. Lawson, who had a sure fire perpetual mo- 
tion idea. In some way he secured a little financial backing 
from Frank Beers, an early county official, moved over to 
Gering from the Hull country and proceeded to build his 
contrivance down near the river bank. It was a long drawn 
out affair and was never near enough completed to give ita 
trial. It was evident early in the building process that it 
would not work, to all except Lawson, even to Mr. Beers, who 
probably withdrew his support. 


OR FOR OR ok ok ke ae ote fe 
Ce LV, 


_. Nicknames Through the Years 


HIS CHAPTER IS ONE which has been in my mind for 
years, ever since the material for this volume has been 
accumulating, but there never was an exact time when it 

seemed to fit. Nor is there anything important about it, save 
that there is something about nicknames which seems to be- 
long in a reminiscent yarn of this sort. 


Nicknames were much more common in the earlier days, 
and especially did many of them come from the cowboy element 
in range days. The young and happy-go-lucky original settler 
of homestead days rarely escaped without some nickname. 
During the first half of the period of this story they were a 
matter of course, but in later years have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. For those first dozen or so years, however, if some 
sobriquet was applied to an individual it was known to every- 
body else from Camp Clarke to Fort Laramie. 


Sometimes these handles were applied in derision, but most 
of them were intended to be friendly. Sometimes they would 
be applied with reference to some personal characteristic or 
physiological feature. Sometimes they would be coined out of 
thin air for no reason at all. I shall do no more analyzing, but 
proceed to immortalize a few of those which come to my mem- 
ory. 


One of the most inoffensive cowboys of the range days was 
called “Eat-’em-up” Jake McMulkin. He would not have harm- 
edafly. “Iron Leg” Bill Decamp was another cowboy — and 
by the way he was still living at Casper a few years ago. One 
‘who shouldn’t be forgotten was “Gunnysack Pete,” real name 
unknown. “Hookey’” Nichols was probably so-called because 
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NICKNAMES THROUGH THE YEARS 


of a peculiar nose, but he never took offense at its use. “Sandy” 
Ingraham, cowboy and afterward a prosperous homesteader, 
wasn’t sandy at all, but more people knew him by the nickname 
than as William E. Ingraham. John R. Stilts was called “Major 
Stilts” and Perry Braziel was always “Colonel Braziel.” 


Among the early settlers, there was “Extract”? Smith, the 
name being applied because of the ingredients in flavoring 
liquids which he was supposed to crave. There was another 
Smith later on who was once called “Whistling” Smith, but 
the appellation hasn’t been heard for many years, and he is 
now an established business man in Gering. Jay F. Read was 
called “‘Toothless” for reasons which were apparent, to all who 
met him. And “Spit” Learned because of his agitation when 
speaking in excitement. . 


Among the pioneers in the young town of Gering was 
“Grandma” Ells, who kept a sort of boarding house. “Givea- 
dam” Moon, a young fellow who used that as an expression of 
his attitude about every sort of matter; “Center Fire” Berry, 
whose initials were C. F.; “Josh” Steavens, whose actual name 
wasn’t Josh at all, but Henry. 


Among the early lawyers all of them (except one) had a 
sobriquet: M. J. Huffman, ex-school teacher who was rather 
talkative, was called ‘““Heap Talk” while Oscar W. Gardner, not 
so full of language but who could say plenty when he was mif- 
fed at anyone (myself included), was called “Sitting Bull.” 
Fred A. Wright, later to become a lawyer and judge of state 
reputation, was and is to this day called “Jakey”’ by his friends, 
for no reason I have ever been able to learn, and I have asked 
him often. ) 


In every pioneer community and probably elsewhere where 
intimate contact prevails there are always “Dads” and ‘“Short- 
ies.” In the former list I think of “Dad” Carling, “Dad” Carr 
and “Dad” Cowen, all well-liked men. There was “Shorty” 
Bracken in later years and “Shorty” Gaines, probably a lot of 
other “Shorties” who slip my mind. 


“Cedar” Stevens’ real name was Oliver. C. W. Bonham, a 
prominent early business man was jocularly known at “Soda 
Bill” because he used a lot of soda mints to improve his diges- 
tion. I don’t know why Martin King was called “Curly.” He 
wasn’t. It is easy to explain why Chris Kronberg was called 
“Cabbage” Kronberg, for he probably was the most prolific 
grower of that vegetable in the valley. He took countless loads 
of cabbages every good year to Alliance and other railroad 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


towns. And Otto Jurgens, who was a star route mail carrier 
for a number of years, was of course, the “Flying Dutchman.” 


. There was a German shoemaker in Gering in pioneer days 
who was named Schiffbauer. He was of that peculiar type 
whom youngsters like to tease. He was responsible for ap- 
plying a standing name to several of them. “Kidney” Wester- 
velt was later mayor of Scottsbluff. “Kidney” Moon became 
an editor and later a chiropractor out in Idaho; “Kidney” Ray- 
mond is a prominent resident of Scottsbluff. 


In Gering at one time lived George S. Hopkins, but everyone 
knew him as “Hominy” Hopkins, because he made and sold it 
asa specialty. He was also a sort of socialist, but Uncle Jona- 
than Breon, a neighbor, claimed he wasn’t very “sociable” be- 
cause he stole his wood. Then there was A. C. Wilcox who 
because of an impediment in his walk, was called “Step-and-a- 
Half.” Few early residents will fail to identify “Push” as the 
nickname of Harry Walters. 


This could go on for a long, long time, but it isn’t so cer- 
tain in my mind that it will be as interesting to others as it is 
to me. For my own part, never liking my first given name 
(although a good old testament name) my initials only have 
been cultivated, and there are not so many who ever knew me 


by any other name except “A. B.” 


, > i> a> a <> a> ci ce a ce 
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line Marches On 


OW COMES THE TIME when this narrative must draw 
to an end — for which statement there are two reasons. 
First, because it bids fair to be too lengthy, and, second, 

because the reader has been given the story in general up to 
a period after which there are ample methods of exploring 
valley history through other channels. The files of several 
other papers are now in existence and history is recorded in 
various ways, officially and otherwise, so that no personal 
touch of mine is necessary. The real stuff of these chapters 
has been to make it a personalized history of much which would 
otherwise be lost. 


I could relate dozens, even hundreds of other interesting 
incidents of the earlier days — in fact, they have crowded into 
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TIME MARCHES ON 


my memory every time a chapter has been written, and they 
might have been good reading. My omission of them will -re- 
sult in some cases in their being entirely lost. People of that 
generation have well nigh disappeared. That danger does not 
exist as to the period at which I have brought my own recol- 
lections to an end. 


Highlights of the period being omitted in detail would 
include a vast development industrially as well as agriculturally 
for this central portion of the county. These have been such 
as to assure activity of an industrial nature for years to some, 
always providing the fortunes of war have no adverse effect. 
Among the most tangible additions is the oil refinery estab- 
lished at Scottsbluff by Terry Carpenter and later sold by him 
to a cooperative, which also now owns and is widening the 
scope of the canning industry. The meat packing plant of 
John B. Cook, originally located on the Burlington line, was re- 
located a few years ago on the Union Pacific industrial tract 
north of Gering, and has been greatly expanded into a busy 
hive of industry employing hundreds of employes and ship- 
ping countless carloads of dressed meat and products to our 
armed forces. 


Which last remark is explained by the fact that this nation 
is now engaged in World War II —a titanic struggle which 
has engaged the great majority of the nations of this globe 
on a colossal scale far greater than its predecessor. Very few 
American families are left untouched by its ramifications one 
way or another. We have a son — Lt. Col. Warren C. Wood — 
and a grandson — Lieut. Wm. B. Sands — in the service. Those 
not involved by family ties are forced to abide by rigid ration 
rules and regimentations of every sort, as well as to help fin- 
ance the war by the highest income taxes, larger purchase of 
bonds and other levies ever known to the United States. The 
national debt is more than quadruple any previous figure. It. 
should also be recorded that these restrictions and require- 
ments are being cheerfully complied with by the preponderant 
majority. The United States has never been more united in a 
common purpose than since the Pearl Harbor episode of Dec- 
ember 7, 1941. 


Speaking from a personal standpoint it is difficult for me 
to realize that much more than an average Jifetime has been 
spent in this locality, yet it has been long enough to make it 
seem as though no other place had ever been my home. It was 
only a few years ago that the Courier observed its golden an- 
niversary, which also was the fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the embryo town and its naming as a postoffice. 
The first mail actually arrived (by special carrier from Camp 
Clarke) on the same day the first Courier came off the press. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


It was the occasion for our issuing a rather notable souvenir 
edition of the paper, consisting of 96 pages profusely illustrated 
and printed on a golden rod ‘paper ordered from a papermill 
especially for the purpose. The edition was quite unusual, so 
much so that the first prize award was given it by the contest 
committee of the National Editorial association in 1937 as the 
best edition in the United States for that year. My son, War- 
ren C. Wood, was responsible for the design and general make- 
up of the edition. 


As if this were not enough of recognition, the Gering cham- 
ber of commerce staged a banquet at which Mrs. Wood and 1 
were the special guests of honor, although we were in ignorance 
of it until the actual day of the event. My very good friend 
A. N. Mathers was the toastmaster of the occasion and pre- 
sented us with an enlarged and tinted photograph of Scotts 
Bluff mountain, inscribed “To Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Wood, by 
the Gering Chamber of Commerce in recognition of fifty years 
of service to the community.” The picture of myself and my 
wife reproduced herewith was taken one year later. 


MR. AND MRS, A. B. WOOD 


Taken on October 11, 1938, on the occasion of their golden wedding 
anniversary. 


Such occasions warm one’s heart toward his fellow citizens. 
This event probably was the high spot of our career. There 
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TIME MARCHES ON 


were at that gathering not only several hundred local people, 
but the chamber had sent out invitations to newspaper men 
over the state and about two dozen made the pilgrimage to 
Gering, many of them from almost the length of the state. 
I recall one in particular — Dwight Griswold, whom it had 
been my pleasure to know from fellow legislative contact as 
well as in newspaper circles, and who at this writing is gover- 
nor of Nebraska. The president and three officers of the state 
press association were present and several of Nebraska’s state 
officials. Mrs. Wood and I have never known to whom our 
thanks were specifically due for such an event, but I have al- 
ways believed Lieut. Col. J. Ned Allison and Judge Curtis O. 
Lyda had a very important part. They were at least then, as 
now, among my more intimate associates. 


Reverting to the progress of the past dozen or so years, the 
purchase and improvement of the new Union Pacific industrial 
tract brought several other important projects into being and 
a general stimulus which has gone far toward fulfilling the 
predictions of some who believed that in time Scottsbluff and 
Gering would grow together. This will probably never occur 
in a municipal way, but it may well be in time that the only 
separation between the two cities will be the North Platte river. 
The 1940 census gave both towns much larger population fig- 
ures and at this writing there are no idle housing facilities in 
either town. 


This is due largely to the advent of two army projects —a 
satellite air base and an army internment or prison camp — 
each of which has brought in much army personnel and their 
families; as well as adding to the housing and supply demand 
which overtax existing resources of shelter, labor and materials. 
The pre-war depression was never so acutely felt in this region 
as elsewhere. There were several years when building in both 
cities was at a peak, but as war restrictions came about and 
' materials and labor were needed to a larger extent in the na- 
tion’s effort to win the war there came an end to all but es- 
sential growth. 


CK RO Ki Re ORO 
[rout LVI 


Dr. Sheldon Surveys the Past 


T WAS at the observance of the golden anniversary of Ger- 
ing as a town and the Courier as its newspaper that Dr. Ad- 
dison E. Sheldon, who came from Lincoln to attend the ban- 

quet, read the following comprehensive poem, prepared for the 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


occasion recounting many early phases of the valley history. 
I fee] that it is well worth the Space it will occupy in this book. 


SCOTTS BLUFF FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Scotts Bluff! A man may die, yet leave his name 
Forever written on a Book of Fame 

By a great highway—thru whose narrow gate 
The Trail leads on to Fortune or to Fate. 


Great North Platte Valley— Path of Empire — greet 
The Pilgrims of the years whose weary feet 
Followed afar the Star of Human Hope 

Across the plains and up the mountain slope, 
Eager for land and glory—driving on 

To the “dark woods where rolls the Oregon.” 


What names familiar here our pulses thrill, 

Stuart and Wyeth, Ashley and Bonneville, 

Camped on these beet fields where today we dwell. 
Sublette and Smith, Fremont and Fontenelle 

Drank from the Spring which cools today our tongues— 
Parkman and Whitman, Jim Bridger, Brigham Young— 
While the ox caravan swung, with curious gait and slow, 
Past the old blacksmith shop of Joe Robidou. 


Another Era—Gold instead of Fur 
Driving the Trail with eager whip and spur;— 
The Overland Stage, the Pony Mail Express;— 
The Relay Station in the Wilderness;— 
The Army Column for the Border War, 
The Bugle Call,—the Indian whoop afar; 
The Mitchell Pass and Stockade further on,— 
The Horse Creek Ford, the Grattan Field beyond;— 
Visions like these, compelling, wild and strange 
- Rise thru the mists above the Wild Cat Range. 


Another picture yet the Canvas fills, — 

The Herds of Cattle on the Thousand Hills; 

The Bawling Dogies on the Gumbo Flat, 

The Texas Cowboy, and Ten Gallon Hat 

Riding the Ranges in the Round Up Deed, 

Along Old Trails strangled with Rosin Weed;— 

The Old North River Hell-roarin and a’ that,— 

Such was the Scene and such this Happy Land 

When young Ace Wood first crossed the Divide and put 
up here his Peanut Printing Stand. 


Dr. Sheldon has been a considerable factor in my own life 
as well as that of the state he loved so well. In some respects 
he was not a great man, but in other respects there will never 
be another to equal him. As a schoolteacher, a legislator, a 
journalist, his earlier years led him into historical paths and 
he became secretary and director of the Nebraska State His- 
torical society, where I had the rare privilege of associating 
with him for many years as a member of the executive board 
and also as its president. He was not an executive, not even a 
particularly good business man, but his every waking hour was 
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DR. SHELDON SURVEYS THE PAST 


permeated with the history of Nebraska. He had the faculty 
of imbuing this trait to others, and he did to me. Hence I owe 
him this tribute. I also believe I owe to him the distinction 
of having been included in “Who’s Who in America”— a dis- 
tinction which cannot be purchased for money or secured by 
influence, appears on the opposite page. 


At the close of his poem, the good doctor left his theme to 
ad lib to fit the occasion by telling the audience that all these 
things took place “before Ace Wood crossed the divide from 
SIRT with his handful of printing material — and you know 
the rest.” 


Dr. Sheldon was always an ardent champion of the North 
Platte valley, owning several farms here. His son, Philip 
Sheldon, was county agricultural agent here for a number of 
years and became interested in the publication of a farm paper 
called the Business Farmer, which for more than a dozen years 
we have printed in the Courier plant. 


KOK KTR KK KE KK 
: LVI 


What of the Future? 


T IS DIFFICULT for me to decide upon what note this vol- 
it ume shall be brought to a close. A kind providence has 
vouchsafed me a life longer than the average allotted to 
mortals — and He has prospered me sufficiently for the needs 
of me and mine, although there have been times of occasional 
dejection when the fancied footsteps of the approaching sheriff 
could almost be heard. But these are among the things which 
can and do fall to the lot of the great majority. 


The real thought now in mind is that it has been a wonderful 
era in the world’s history in which to live — and more wonder- 
ful as one reflects upon the conditions and limitations of child- 
hood years. The great inventions have not all come within 
the past three or four score years, although most of them 
have — the adaptation of modern science to the needs of hu- 
man existence, whether already known or merely broadened 
and developed, is the almost miraculous thing which one of 
my age can see in retrospect. The internal combustion engine, 
for example, the marvels of applied electricity, the cinema, the 
miraculous conquest of the air by planes and the annihilation 
of distance by wireless and radio in its various forms have all 
passed before me. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 


Was it Caesar or someone else who accompanied his history 
with the immortal words which he seemed to be using as proof 
of his right to tell a story? “All of which I saw, and a part of 
which I was!” It has been so many years ago, and my high 
school Latin books would be as so much Choctaw to me now, 
but I am quite certain it was the old Roman who made that 
remark in commenting upon the Gallic wars. No matter — it 
is that spirit in which I am bringing my yarn to its conclusion 
— that what has been written is for the most part the testi- 
mony of an eye witness and a participant. 


It has been possible for me to do a good bit of traveling — 
usually accompanied by Mrs. Wood, but not always, due to our 
willingness to rear what we regard as a fine family. I have 
visited every state in the union except Maine, and that was 
missed because there wasn’t time for the side trip from Boston. 
I have been in Canada a number of times and toured both 
Mexico and Cuba. Yet in all my travel there has been no place 
which looked more tempting as a place for permanent residence 
than this valley. 


Many changes have passed before me during these past 
years, and it has seemed to me to be a duty to record them. 
The writer is mortal enough to realize to the full he cannot 
prophesy the future of this beloved valley. That it will be 
a glorious future would seem certain if the past can be taken 
as acriterion. Iam, however, not really a pessimist, but some- 
times I fear for the nation as a whole. There have been de- 
Structive theories of human economy fostered in older nations, 
and at times it seems possible this decadence has secured too 
much of a foothold in America. Let us pray God such is not 
the case and that this country not only emerges victorious 
from the war now in progress, but that her lessons learned 
in the first world war may help her to settle down to a life of 
true peace based on decent relations among ourselves and with 
other peoples of the earth. 


So, on this second day of April in this year of our Lord 1943 
I am drafting this final chapter. Only He knows when if ever 
it will be placed in print, conditions of labor, procurement of 
materials and other factors being as they are. But it is my 
fond hope that when it is printed there may yet be a few of 
that valiant group which first came into this grand valley and 
carved from it a real empire left to read it. 


THE END 
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